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Des Father: 


You, a single parent, raised me for many years. Our relation- 
ship was so close, yet you never spoke of yourself and our family 
history to me. Thirty years ago, you left me and went to rest in 
your long sleep. 

Luckily, I received some of your “self-criticism” papers, writ- 
ten in suffering between 1951 and 1970, from your boss at your 
memorial ceremony in lieu of a record of our family history. Your 
writings were nothing more than rubbish to your boss, but for me 
they were the most valuable treasures in this world. I read them 
through a rain of tears, and completely understood your heart as 
everything became clear to me and the truth was revealed. 

You took care of me when I was a baby, giving me love and 
reading to me stories to stimulate my imagination. In my teenage 
years, you showed me how to enjoy life, even in the midst of the 
Cultural Revolution. When I became a young adult, you trained 
me to love and take responsibility for our family members and 
others. In my life, you have established a firm and steady foun- 
dation of giving, loving and sharing with others. Because of you, 
I became a successful psychotherapist and immigrated to the 
United States as a person with “extraordinary ability” in the field 
of psychotherapy. 

At the same time, I must also share with you the truth. I suf- 
fered for a long time from the mental wounds imprinted on me 
by the times and circumstances of my youth. However, I have 
recovered. 

I write this for you, the world’s best father, whom I love with- 
out bound, and the one who cared for me all those years asa single 
parent. We share a past in an awful period of Chinese history. I 
was never able to tell you how much I love and respect you and 
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appreciate your unconditional, boundless love, and how proud 
Iam to call you an American-spy father. You are like a fountain 
that bestows more and more motivation for appreciation in the 
lake of my soul, and if your spirit is immortal, I want you to know 
it all. But my innermost feelings about you cannot be conveyed 
with words. I wish I could show you how strong and sincere my 
emotions are, how deeply touched I am by your life, so I could 
comfort you, and help you sleep in peace forever. 


With love, 
Your daughter, 


Yuci 


Some of my father’s “self-criticism” papers 


Foreword 


ince immigrating to the United States, I have been often 
asked the same questions: “Why were you raised in Beijing if 
your father was from Hong Kong?” “Why, as a successful psychia- 
trist and psychotherapist in Beijing, did you come at your age to 
the United States where you can’t continue your practice?” These 
questions make memories of the past spring up in my mind. 
The simple answer, however, is that my father and I, two gen- 
erations, shared the same hope—that the next generation will be 
better and happier. Here is my story. I sincerely invite all my read- 
ers to travel into my inner world, to share my emotions, feelings 
and experiences during a special period in Communist China, and 
to see how my mental wound was eventually cured. 


A Word of Thanks 


y heartfelt thanks to my daughter, Xiaoyu (Sylvia) Yang, all 

my relatives, my teenage best friends, Jimei Huang and 

Ling Chen, and Dr. Zhen Yao, for allowing me to present some of 
their experiences and photographs in my book. 

An extra special thanks to my language editors—my best 
friend, James Moll, and my daughter, Xiaoyu Yang—for the many 
hours they contributed to editing this book. Without their lan- 
guage help, this book would not exist. 

Thanks to psychiatrist, Dr. Neal Brandoff, who introduced me 
to the concepts of Positive Psychology, the insight of an emerg- 
ing field that seeks to determine the fundamentals of sanity. This 
knowledge has helped improve my life by finding the sense of 
inner freedom, peace, forgiveness, and gratitude. 

And last, but certainly not least, I would like to give thanks 
to my amazing agent, Blue Dolphin Publishing, and my excellent 
chief editor and publisher, Paul M. Clemens. Thank you for mak- 
ing this book a reality, so I have the opportunity to speak not only 
to my wonderful father, but also to all parents and readers. 


Sincerely, 
Yuci Tan 


Xli 
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in Communist China 
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‘The Dayca re Center 


(ee is beautiful, cheerful, and worry-free. Children 
nestle safely between their parents, believing they are the 
luckiest people on earth—most children, that is. 

My father worked at the headquarters of the Xinhua (New 
China) News Agency, China’s official news agency, and one of 
only two news agencies allowed to operate in the nation at that 
time. Raised in Hong Kong and educated in a Christian school, 
my father was fluent in English. As an editor in the International 
News Department, he was extremely busy, working every night 
from 9:00 P.M. to 7:00 A.M., with time off every other Sunday. 

I was boarded in the agency’s daycare center most of the 
time as a lonely and frightened child. The agency belonged to 
the Communist Party Central Committee, so the daycare center 
was ranked among the best in the nation. Nonetheless, each 
teacher took care of over twenty children during her shift. With 
insufficient time to adequately care for us, teachers made many 
unreasonable rules to make their lives easier. We couldn’t speak 
to each other, go to the restroom, take a break, or even stand up 
without getting permission while inside the center. We adhered 
to a strict schedule. If we were not sleepy at naptime, we still had 
to close our eyes and remain motionless. Breaking the rules re- 
sulted in verbal punishment, or spending hours in a dark, empty 
room. Although I never broke the rules, I remained terrified of 
the teachers. 

Naptime was the worst time for me, for I rarely fell asleep. If 
my teachers found that I did not sleep, I would be punished. I 
would close my eyes and remain stone still while listening to the 
cicadas singing to their mates in the yard. 


g) 
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My father told me, “The cicadas lay their eggs inside trees. 
Once the eggs hatch, the nymphs move underground to suck 
liquid from the tree roots. They stay there for years and finally 
emerge as adults to mate. They only survive above ground for 
weeks.” 

“What? Years and weeks!” 

“Yes. That is why they appreciate their lives so much. They 
incessantly announce powerfully ‘We are coming!” 

At first, | heard only a cacophony of sound, but later I dis- 
cerned a soul-inspiring chorus. Their peaceful singing, unstrained 
sounds and arousing tones brought me to various parks, and 
allowed me to forget, for even a little while, my troubles of the 
day. 

The teachers alternately staffed Sundays at the daycare center. 
That meant those of us who could not go home for the weekend 
usually had an unfamiliar teacher, who normally taught another 
classroom. Not only did I have to deal with different classmates, 
the teacher brought more rules and uncertainty into my life. 


Dad, I treated a 46-year-old mentally retarded and schizophrenic 
male patient who had lived in an institute for over twenty years. On 
the weekends, his mother would pick him up, and he spent the entire 
week looking forward to Fridays. When Friday came, he would sit on 
the sofa with fixed attention, waiting two hours for his mother. As 
soon as her car pulled into the drive way, he shouted, “My mommy, 
my mommy, she’s coming!” Everyone laughed at him except for me. 
He reminded me of my last year in the daycare center when our class 
moved to the house that faced our apartment building. I appreciated the 
window more than anyone else, and kept my eyes on our apartment's 
light through that window every evening. One January evening the 
snowflakes outside were dancing in hazy mist. I noticed our apartment 
light was turned on, and was greatly delighted. But soon I felt angry, 
and wondered why you had not picked me up. I couldn't help myself 
and ran home without putting on my coat and getting my teacher's 
permission. I was terribly disappointed when I got home. My sixth 


uncle was there instead of you, and he sent me back to the daycare 
center right away. 
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Later, I found out that when I was two years old my father and 
mother had divorced. Although the divorce rate in China was not 
published, I knew that out of more than a thousand families in 
the Xinhua News Agency, only a few families were broken. Why 
did it happen to me? When I was fourteen, I learned about my 
early years from my former teacher at the daycare center, Teacher 
Xing. 

One day, while the sun shone amid rose-colored clouds, she 
invited me into her home when I passed by. 

“Did you know your father suffered from tuberculosis and 
had to live in a sanatorium for over a year when you were two 
years old,” she asked while she handed me a picture I never saw 
before. 

“No, I never heard about that. By the way, may I have this 
picture?” 

“Sure, you were put in a daycare center for the whole time 
because hiring a baby-sitter to take care of a child was considered 
bad behavior—resembling how rich people used to exploit the 
poor. 


One of my teachers, Teacher Qin, my peers and me (front and center) in 1959. 
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“At first you were always looking for your father with tears 
pouring down your face. You expressed fear and a sense of loss, 
and often paced back and forth without knowing where to go. 
Your father’s coworkers visited you on weekends and brought 
you apples but you refused to approach them, and even after they 
left, you never ate the apples they brought. No one understood 
why.” 

I squirmed, wanting to show that I had been grappling with 
the question. “By giving my father’s friends a negative reaction I 
tried to show them that I hated my father for leaving me.” 

“Well, that makes sense. Then, slowly, you began to adapt 
to life at daycare. Your natural desire to belong made you think 
of the center as your home and your teacher as your mom. You 
became an obedient and well-behaved child—which in Chinese, 
translates to ‘listens to instructions’—and followed the teachers 
all the time. You were one of our favorites.” 

While we said our good-byes, I thought, “You are right. You 
didn’t know why I was so obedient. Perhaps poor little Yuci feared 
losing her new mom. Well, at least I earned my reputation as a 
well-behaved child.” 

Among the over one hundred children at the daycare center, I 
believed that only Zu-li X-x and I were motherless children. 

One day, after the rain had stopped, the clouds dispersed, and 
the air was full of the scent of the rain, we played in the yard. 

“Zu-li X-x’s mother is here, teacher Ma,” someone yelled. 

“What? We thought she didn’t have a mother,” I rolled my 
eyes toward teacher Ma. 

“Her mother is working in a place thousands of miles away in 
the Xinjiang Province and that’s why she only comes here once a 
year. Did you notice that her family name has two characters? It’s 
characteristic of a Xinjiang family name. Our family name only 
has one character, right?” she said, peering over her glasses. 

I closed my eyes and whispered, “I envy her!” 

Now I was the only motherless child. My broken family be- 
came once again the chief topic of gossip for my teachers’ conver- 
sations in their spare time. My teachers asked me the same dismal 
question over and over, “Why did your parents divorce?” How 
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was I supposed to know? I felt like a freak being interrogated by a 
judge in court because my parents did something wrong. 

The worst was that some teachers repeatedly bombarded 
me with questions and suggestions: “Yuci, you should try to get 
your parents to remarry. Is that possible? What do you think? I 
feel that’s a good idea!” I really didn’t know how it worked, but I 
felt that I had to obey my teachers. What a shame. Adults putting 
heavy responsibilities on a poor little girl! 

“Father, why are you and my mother divorced?” I finally 
picked up my courage. 

He paused before answering, “I’m going to tell you later as 
you wouldn’t understand now.” I trusted him and never asked 
him again, though my teachers never let it go until the Cultural 
Revolution. 


Dad, you may not know that I constantly worried about how to 
answer my teachers and couldn't even raise my head as if I had done 
something wrong. 


One day, I was walking westward about one quarter mile with 
my daycare peers and Teacher Qin. A year earlier we had walked 
the same route and the land had been covered with trees, but this 
day it was totally changed. The trees were cut down, and there 
were many short walls made of sun-dried mud bricks. 

“What are these, Teacher Qin?” one of us asked loudly. 

“They are pig houses. Let’s walk closer so that we can see the 
pigs. There are seven newborn baby pigs. I bet you have never 
seen them before and you will love them.” Teacher Qin smiled. 

“Sounds interesting!” I walked there pleasantly. Suddenly, 
there was my father wearing dirty clothes and carrying a heavy 
dusty basket near the pig house. I stood transfixed to the ground 
as dumb asa piece of wood while my classmates walked to look at 
the pigs. Finally, Teacher Qin took us back to the daycare center. 


Dad, that weekend in order to comfort me, you told me that you 
and all the staff were raising the pigs in turn so that we would have 
more meat to eat. I secretly asked my peers and they told me that their 
parents did not raise pigs. I knew there was something wrong. 
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The daycare center didn’t have many toys, or a complete play- 
ground. The yard for each class was about 20 x 60 feet, witha single 
teeter-totter, so we had plenty of free time with nothing to do. 

Icreated my own fun—watching ants. I slyly saved bits of food 
in an empty matchbox, put them on the ground, and paid close 
attention to the ants. Soon, one ant would find the food and bring 
back thousands of others. Some of them cut the food by biting so 
that others could carry the pieces back to their home. I called them 
carrier ants, and found that they had longer legs, ran faster, were 
good at climbing, and could lift objects heavier than themselves. 
They always worked together—in grownup language, “Doing 
team work and socializing.” 

Sometimes they would carry tiny pieces of dirt around their 
tunnel exit and make little hills. Later, I found they did this when- 
ever a rainstorm was imminent. That was amazing! I was happy 
for their intelligence, figuring out a way to prevent rain from 
getting into their home, but sad for their failure, no matter how 
hard they tried, water would still get into their nest. Still, I was 
grateful that I could forecast rain from ant behavior for we didn’t 
have weather forecasts. 

Someone told me that the ants’ underground networks were 
intricate, and I always had a strong desire to open their tunnel to 
look inside. Several times I opened up small parts of the tunnel, 
but immediately stopped when I thought of the efforts of the 
poor ants. 

The most boring activity of my childhood was the hours we 
spent helping the kitchen staff trim green beans before dinner. 
This happened at least twice a week during the summers in the 
last two years of daycare. 

In the activity room by the windows, we all sat around two 
long tables with green beans heaped up in small hills on top of 
them. Teacher Zhu picked up one green bean, “Look. First I break 
off about half an inch on one end but not all the way off, so it 
hangs by the tough string. Then I pull the tough string along one 
side all the way down to the other end, and do the same thing on 
the other end and side. Finally, I snap the green beans into two or 
three pieces. Do you all follow me? Okay, start.” 
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The green beans were very old, much older than those found 
in the U.S. markets. People who grow up in the U.S. can’t imag- 
ine this kind of vegetable, but we thought it was the norm. Since 
produce was already under government control, vegetable peas- 
ants were required to sell a certain amount of product at a very 
low price to the government. The quota was unreasonably high 
and impossible to reach, so the peasants let the vegetables grow 
as long, old and heavy as they could. We had to make sure all the 
tough strings on both sides were pulled off; otherwise it would 
be very chewy. 

In the beginning, we all had trouble. 

“Teacher Zhu, I broke the string halfway down. How can I fix 
it?” one boy yelled. 

Another girl questioned, “Teacher Zhu, show me again please. 
I didn’t get it.” 

“Teacher Zhu, I can’t find the tough strings at all,” another 
boy shouted. 

One after another, we all needed our teacher’s help. 

Outside the raindrops grew tired and stopped in the high 
sky instead of sailing down. The sun and the raindrops created a 
gorgeous rainbow for us. 

“Look! A rainbow! How lovely. The colors: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo and purple,” a girl at a nearby window was 
the first to see it. 

We all rushed to the window. 

“Go back to your seats until your work is done!” Teacher Zhu 
yelled at us. 

After many days most of us finally got the knack of it. We 
could only get local products—tomatoes, cucumbers, eggplant, 
celery, and green beans in summer; cabbages, potatoes, radishes, 
and onions in winter. We trimmed green beans all summer long 
without TV, music or radio. We weren’t even allowed to talk to 
each other. The time passed extremely slowly, and it seemed we 
would never finish the job. 

The following winter I had my saddest days. One day, after a 
heavy snow, we rolled two large snowballs to make a snowman. 
Everyone but I was hungry and ate well during dinner. 
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“What's wrong? Aren’t you hungry?” Teacher Qin won- 
dered. 

“Ahhhn, my face ... hurts...” answered nervously. 

I was sent to the medical center, diagnosed with the mumps, 
and sent for one week to a special quarantine facility separated 
from all the other buildings. There were only two small rooms, one 
for us, one for the nurse. As was often the case, when one child 
had mumps, others were also infected. I lived with four sick kids 
from other classes, being the youngest among them. The terrible 
part was that I was not only dealing with the painful enlargement 
of my glands that made me unable to eat and drink, but also fight- 
ing my fear of older boys and the nurse. We were forced to drink 
traditional Chinese medication, which was extremely bitter. 

The nurse yelled at us all the time. “Don’t you understand 
‘Good medicine tastes bitter’? Drink it right now! Hurry up!” 

We were also injected with penicillin twice a day to prevent 
infection. 

“Agh! Agh!” the oldest boy suddenly screamed while the nurse 
pushed the needle into me the first time. I panicked and my body 
shook. 

“Shut up!” The nurse yelled to no effect. 

After that, whenever the nurse put me on my stomach in bed 
and rubbed me with alcohol, my heartbeat went up. I was so ter- 
rified by the feeling—the pain combined with that awful voice. 
I counted hour-by-hour and day-by-day, hoping the end would 
come soon. 

One day, I broke the glass thermometer when I took my tem- 
perature. The sunlight from the window reflected off the mercury 
and glass pieces on the floor and made them shiny. All the boys 
jumped up from their beds, they were so happy to play with the 
tiny mercury balls. I was shocked, quaking with fear, crouched 
in a corner of the wall, and afraid the nurse would yell at me. I 
remembered that the poisonous fluid could kill someone if it got 
into his blood. 

Finally the nurse, who wore an angry look, came. “Who did 
this?” 

“She did,” a boy pointed at me. 
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“Tan, why did you break it? Why didn’t you report to me 
and clean it up at once? Do so now!” The nurse yelled in a severe 
tone. 

I did so with shaking hands. 

After seven days, I was released from the ‘jail.’ It had been a 
hideous experience. 


Dad, Iremember that you taught me to keep a positive attitude and 
remain optimistic when things got rough. You told me, ‘once you suffer 
from the mumps, you have life-long immunity. Isn’t that great?’ As 
a psychotherapist, I try to keep a positive attitude toward my clients, 
no matter what they did before—drug/alcohol dependence, sexual of- 
fenses, or criminal behavior. I believe that they still have a good spot 
inside, so that I can work with them rather than punish them. 


Another factor that lowered my self-esteem was my ugly teeth. 
My mom even told me, “Don’t smile when you have your picture 
taken.” I had good-looking baby teeth, but after I lost them, they 
were not replaced with the same number of adult teeth. 

My dad wondered why it happened. “Did you take your big, 
white calcium pills and fish oil at your daycare center?” 

“No. I never took any,” I answered cautiously. 

“You know what? I brought them for you and gave them to 
your teachers. Maybe your teachers took them home.” 

I did not understand why he would say that, for I had never 
heard him utter a bad word about others. Many years later, I 
figured out why—despite the victories of 1957, Chairman Mao 
found that he still did not possess absolute control of our country. 
Hence, the idea of the Great Leap Forward was born. The aim of 
the movement was to create sprouts of Communism in the coun- 
tryside with a totally different system. All farmers were forced 
to abandon their land and enter into a People’s Commune. They 
lived in a cooperative environment and ate meals in a common 
cafeteria, as the emphasis was on communist distribution and one 
could eat as much as he wanted. Farmers’ wives were forced to 
put their children into community nurseries and worked in the 
People’s Commune. Rather than working as individuals, they 
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were assigned to special work teams. At the same time, Chairman 
Mao believed that China could get ahead of Great Britain in fif- 
teen years, so he sped up production of iron and steel, and asked 
peasants to give up farming, and students to give up school to 
make steel. People built many small backyard furnaces, collected 
anything made of iron and steel—pots, tables, chairs, tools, cook- 
ing utensils—and put them into furnaces to melt. At first, some 
experts protested, but they were labeled “rightists.” As a result, 
everyone else kept silent. The majority of people were excited 
because they thought China would become much stronger, but 
soon their excitement turned to disappointment with the result 
of an economic crisis that led to mass starvation. Without food, 
the farmers ate grass and tree bark and when those were gone, 
white clay. Thirty million people died of starvation by 1960. The 
newspapers, however, told us that the people had died because of 
natural disasters like floods. I was lucky compared to most other 
children, even the ones in Beijing. At least I had enough food to 
eat, although it was not good quality. Unfortunately, my teeth and 
body size could not develop normally. 


2 


Lovely Sundays 


y only cheerful days were when my dad didn’t work— 
every other Sunday. We visited parks or museums and 
went to fancy restaurants and theaters or friends’ homes. 


Dad, I know you were a member of the chief editorial team at 
the International Department, and had to work overnight every day 
because you dealt with the West, where the daylight hours occurred 
during the night in China. It was important for you to relax on your 
only days off, but still you took me out instead of resting at home. 

Looking back at my life, I realize how lucky I was to have you as 
my father. You not only gave me many of the happiest weekends that 
most children have never had, but also set a wonderful example for me 
so I could follow your footsteps and became a successful mother. 

I want to tell you I truly treasure everything you did for me. 


Around my second birthday, my father and I moved to Beijing 
from Tianjin. Beijing is the most important city in recent Chinese 
history. It has been the capital twelve times since the 1400’s. When 
Mao Zedong declared the establishment of the People’s Republic 
of China in 1949, it was once again named the capital of China. 

Many of the world’s largest and oldest monuments can be 
found in and around Beijing: the Great Wall is the longest de- 
fensive wall, the Forbidden City is the largest palace complex, 
Tiananmen Square is the largest city square, the Temple of Heaven 
is the largest temple, the Summer Palace contains the largest man- 
made hills and lake in the well-preserved imperial garden, the 
Yunju Temple has the largest collection of religious stone-carved 
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printing plates, the White Pagoda Park is the earliest imperial gar- 
den, the Ming Tombs are the best preserved imperial tombs, the 
Zhoukoudian Ruins are the richest ancient human cultural site, 
and the Yingle Bell is the bell with the most characters inscribed 
on it. 


Dad, I felt more fortunate than most Beijing citizens who grew up 
there, because you knew how to use the features of Beijing to educate 
me. 


The public playgrounds were in the parks so my father often 
took me there. In Gongzhufen, the suburb where we lived, the 
buses were scheduled to run at intervals of around thirty minutes 
but were never on time. While standing outside waiting for the 
bus, we were sometimes chilled to the bone by cold wind and 
sometimes burnt by the blazing sun without the shade of trees. 
Nothing stopped my father from taking me out. We went to 
Zhongshan Park, Beihai Park, Jingshan Park, the Drum and Bell 
towers, Zizhuyuan Park, Xiangshan Park, and the Beijing Zoo 
countless times. 


I sat in front of Tiananmen before going to Zhongshan Park. 
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He took me to Zhongshan Park regularly. 

At the main entrance, we would pass a huge flower bed, after 
which we would turn left onto the old pine-shaded path. When- 
ever I walked on the path, I was happier because I knew it led to 
the playground. 

On an early spring day, the bright sunshine made me com- 
fortably warm. I jumped ahead on the path for a while by myself. 
When I turned back to look for my dad, no one was there. “Oh, 
my heaven, I’m lost.” I became anxious, and was nearly in tears, 
“Dad, where are you? Dad, where are you?” 

“Dad, Dad, where are you? I can’t find you,” my voice cracked. 
I could not figure out that he was hiding behind an old pine tree 
with a trunk that was fifteen feet in circumference. 

From then on, I always paid attention to him wherever we 
were. 


Dad, I did the same thing to my daughter later on, but she was not 
as distressed. I think that was because of our different backgrounds. I 
only had you in the whole world, so I lacked security. 


I loved Beihai Park for it contained one of the largest play- 
grounds in Beijing. Besides children’s slides, teeter-totters, swings, 
and merry-go-rounds found in regular playgrounds, there were 
also sand boxes, balance beams, and parallel bars. 

The sun was hidden behind the gray sky one Sunday morn- 
ing, when a dark cloud deposited a light drizzle that fell on the 
rooftops, trees and ground. 

“Well, Yuci, we can’t go to Beihai Park.” 

“It’s just drizzling. Come on, Dad, could you figure out 
something that we could enjoy in this weather? Please, please,” I 
begged with an eager face. 

Thinking for a moment, he said, “All right, I can teach you 
how to row a boat. That way it will be easy for us to support the 
umbrella.” 

While I was worrying about falling into the water on the shaky 
wooden boards of the dock, my father picked up two paddles, and 
taught me, “Try to choose two paddles of similar weight, other- 
wise it will be too difficult to row the boat straight.” 
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In the meantime, a member of the staff hooked a boat near 
the dock with a thick twelve-foot long stick, and said, “Little girl, 
come on, get in the boat. Don’t worry, I'll hold it very steady for 
you and make sure you are safe.” 

“Wait a second, Sir. Let me get in the boat first, then I'll carry 
her down,” my dad said quickly. 

My fear grew until we both were safely seated in the boat. 

“Yuci, switch seats with me. In order for the boat to run fast, 
we have to make sure that the heavy weight is at the stern, the flat 
end, and the light weight is at the bow, the pointed end.” 

I was panic-stricken. “I can’t... Dad.” 

“Don’t worry, I can control the boat; I’ve got the majority 
of the weight here. All you have to do is slowly stand up, move 
toward me, then sit down. I’m going to move after you. I’m sure 
we are safe.” 

Finally we were ready to start. He showed me how to handle 
the paddles in two ways, pulling the paddles by facing the stern 
of the boat or pushing them by facing the bow. 

“Either way you have to pull/push the paddles parallel above 
water, and then put them into the water vertically, and finally 
push/pull the paddles parallel under the water as long and hard as 
you can,” he said while repeatedly demonstrating the motion. 

At the beginning we sat face to face and he held both of my 
hands to row so that I could experience how it felt. My apprehen- 
sion dissipated little by little. 

After a few attempts I finally got it, and enjoyed rowing very 
much. Whenever we went to Beihai Park, I ran directly to the boat 
rental station. We would row a boat joyfully for an hour or two 
before doing anything else. 

In the winter we would watch skaters for hours since we 
couldn't row a boat. The skaters didn’t perform triple jumps or 
elegant spins, but for me, they were still talented and gifted art- 
ists. 

“Dad, can you ice skate?” 

“No, I grew up in Hong Kong and it was warm in winter, but 
I was an excellent roller skater. Every morning I put on my roller 
skaters, held onto the end of a bus on the street and rolled to 
school. It was fantastic,” he said with a full smile. 
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I could imagine the scene of his skating, how zestful it must 
have been. 

I wondered why he never encouraged me to learn how to 
skate. One day, I got the answer. As big flakes came down and 
covered the lake with three inches of snow, my father told mea 
true story, “Do you know what happened right in this lake back 
in the winter of 1948? Your aunt and her two friends came here, 
and were too lazy to walk all the way around the lake to the 
main entrance so they took a short cut, walking on the ice, which 
looked solid. When they reached the middle of the lake, your 
aunt stepped onto a thin patch of ice and fell into the icy water. 
Immediately, her friends shouted for help. She was very lucky. 
An unknown gentleman jumped into the icy water and saved her 
life! Amazing, right? Remember, you should never walk on the ice 
because you can’t judge its real thickness,” he concluded. 


Dad, ever since then, whenever I watch skaters, I have mixed emo- 
tions. I enjoy watching them but am worrted they might fall through 
the ice. After I learned the tale of “the heroic Luo Shen-jiao” in elemen- 
tary school, my fear only grew worse. As you know, Luo Shen-jiao was 
a Chinese Volunteer Soldier in the Korean War. In 1951, he lost his life 
while saving a Korean girl, who fell into the water while walking on 
the ice. We were taught that we should learn from him. My fear was 
not only aroused when I watched others skate, but even when I simply 
passed icy lakes or rivers. Would I risk my life and jump in if someone 
fell through the ice? Whenever I was close to the ice, my heart would 
race and I trembled with terror. 

It was a secret I never told anyone because the saving of one’s 
own life at the expense of another's ran counter to the Communist 
ideology. I wondered how many other students suffered from the same 
fears. When I first took the first aid test in the United States, I always 
chose the wrong answers. I would choose to help others in dangerous 
situations that placed my own safety at risk. 


Xiangshan Park is a mountain forest park, the only place in 
the Beijing area where more than ninety maple trees stand, and 
the leaves became a brilliant red after the first frost. We went 
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there during the fall to view the picturesque scenery despite the 
four-hour ride. 


Dad, I was told that the Northeast in the U.S. was as beautiful as 
you could ask for in the fall, but I couldn't believe it. After coming here, 
I found it to be true. There are countless varieties of trees that turn 
dark red, gold, dark brown, light brown, and yellow-green. In addition, 
there are many golf courses where the sun reflects and refracts in the 
sprinklers to create small rainbows over the green-carpeted ground. 
Can you imagine enjoying a wonderful view every day, everywhere 
you go during the season? 


Xiangshan Park filled me with numerous memories. The first 
time we visited the park was a few days before I started elemen- 
tary school. The white clouds looked liked white sheep on a blue 
hill. They calmly stood in the stillness, and then pranced away as 
the wind blew them on. 

“Yuci, come over here. This is a spring, the source of ground 
water that emerges from the earth. It sprouts from the earth’s 
surface through a natural opening and makes an umbrella shape. 
Taste it.” He filled a cup of spring water from the fountain and 
handed it to me in the spring garden. . 

I could not believe my eyes and ears,“ No, no! Big no! How am 
I supposed to drink the dirty water from the ground?” 

My mind moved fast. I was taught to never drink un-boiled 
tap water due to water pollution. My father even rinsed the dishes 
with boiling water before every meal. I was not allowed to eat pop- 
sicles because they were made with unsanitary water, and could 
only eat ice cream from a fancy ice cream store in the summer. 

“It has flowed for a long period of time underground before 
being discharged, and was filtered many times by different ma- 
terials beneath the surface so it is very hygienic water. Trust me, 
silly girl,” my dad laughed. 

“All right, it’s clear water. But what about the boiling issue?” 

“This filtered water is better than boiled water.” 

I was not quite sure that I fully understood, but I trusted him. 


Ah! How cool and sweet it was! It seemed that strength and vigor 
flowed into my body. 
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Dad, believe it or not, even after I moved to the U.S., I still boiled 
water to drink until years later, when I learned to drink filtered wa- 
ter. 


I was excited and joyful to climb the mountain flowing with 
glittering streams. Clear, jubilant, musical water either bubbled 
out from the bank or poured out like a mushroom. I watched the 
lovely mulberry trees beside the stream, the leaves and branches 
burdened with dark red berries, drank some spring water and 
splashed my head and feet with it. 

The sun was high and I felt tired as I walked in the wild grass 
by the side of the road to ease my aching feet. Noticing my dis- 
comfort, my dad started another fun activity—making hats out of 
wild flowers. We picked flowers with long stems, and ivies, green 
with white bands along their edges, and dark red leaves to make 
a wreath. Then we inserted colorful wild flowers into the wreath. 
There were honeysuckles, field daisies, wild mums, ironweeds, 
yarrows, chicories, thorn apples, wild mustards, dayflowers, 
smartweeds, and dandelions in yellow, orange, purple, violet, 
brick red, silvery-white, pink, light blue, some even with small 
yellow, white, or light red centers. I wore it and felt inexpressibly 
happy; so pretty a queen has never had so fine a hat. I was swept 
away with the mood and could have stayed in that moment for- 
ever. I did not want to throw it away, and bagged it in my luggage 
when I packed for boarding school a few days later. 


Dad, did you know that was the happiest day in my childhood? 
Even now, my daughter and I still make wreaths when we travel. Keep- 
ing a childlike-heart, as an adult, is very important. Children enjoy 
life fully without expectation, while adults have too many expectations 
to enjoy the moment. 


Beijing Zoo was another one of my favorite parks with thou- 
sands of animals representing hundreds of species. 

Monkey Hill, the oldest animal structure, was built in the early 
1900s. I was very eager to go there when I entered the zoo. There 
was a big, deep pool with artificial hills, caves and lots of hang- 
ing cables, ladders and swings. A young monkey stuck on a cable 
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upside down madea high-pitched sound, which in their language 
must have meant, “Help, help.” Immediately, his mother jumped 
on the cable and saved him. Male monkeys are both dexterous 
and quick in action, and moved frequently in search of food by 
using their one arm to catch the cable, and then sliding for long 
distances. Females always carried their young while climbing the 
mountain, metal cables or ladders. I was breathless with anxiety 
and worried that they couldn't hold their babies tightly enough 
and would hurt them even though I never saw or heard such 
stories. I was always fond of pairs of monkeys sitting together. 
The male sat behind the female and was absorbed in picking 
something from her back. 

“What are they doing, Dad?” I looked at him. 

“Picking out the fleas, I think,” he shrugged. “Did you notice 
that they are highly social animals and are often organized in 
clans headed by an old male? Watch, I think that big one is their 
leader.” 

It was rowdy around the monkey hill all the time. People 
threw food into the pool to get their attention, even shouting at 
and poking the monkeys. Once the moms found food, they would 
feed their babies immediately. The mothers would sit upright to 
free their hands for holding and nursing their young. The moth- 
ers were so close to their young and took such good care of them 
that it made me feel sad. Where was my mom? 

One Sunday morning as we walked into the main entrance 
of the zoo under the bright sunshine and gentle breeze, I realized 
a member of the staff was walking a “tiger” about thirty meters 
behind us. A sudden fear took hold of me. 

“Dad, there is a tiger. We have to leave here immediately! 
Hurry up. The tiger is following us, Dad....” 1 bellowed with panic 
in my face. 

“Silly girl, that’s not a real tiger, it’s a fake one,” he smiled. 

“No, no, no, no, no, no, no. It is a real one,” I started crying. 

“If it is a real one, why doesn’t it eat the staff?” he laid his hand 
on my shoulder, and stood there without moving. 

“It’s real anyway. I’m going to make you move!” I pulled away 
from his hands and ran out of the zoo. 
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Dad, you always laughed at me about that, but I find that it was 
an excellent experience. When I practice psychotherapy, I use it as 
an example to explain the difference between adult logical thinking 
and the illogical thinking of a child. An adult would question him- 
self—thy isn’t the staff scared? Why isn’t it hurting others? Then he 
would arrive at the logical answer that no matter how real the tiger 
looked, it must be fake. Children, however, only trust their own senses 
without logic. 


Besides the parks, we went to museums, like the Chinese 
Military Museum, the Museum of the Chinese Revolution, and 
Museum of Chinese History. We did not go very often because I 
didn’t enjoy visiting them as much. However, two art works in 
the Chinese Art Museum attracted me. 

It was the beginning of October and the sun beamed in 
through the giant exhibition room window, lighting up the glass 
of the show boxes. I was extremely interested in two pieces dis- 
played in the show boxes that my father pointed out to me. 

“Look at that egg-sized ball. The carver created seven sepa- 
rate hollow balls, one inside another starting with a solid block 
of ivory.” 

The other piece was a six-inch long boat. It was just gor- 
geous! 

“See, Yuci. There are cabins on the boat even the tiny windows 
can be opened.” He added, “Let me find an open window. Look, 
look. There is a half-opened window on the first floor, and there 
are four people playing Chinese Chess around a square table in- 
side the cabin. Do you see that? Isn’t that amazing?” 


Dad: Maybe that’s why as soon as I saw a photo of a watermelon 
lantern, I was fascinated and decided to go to evening school to learn 
how to make it. The melon was hollowed and part of the skin was 
pulled out to create a three-dimensional lantern. I even published 
a book about the art of food sculpture, which combines Chinese food 
carving skills and American culture. You could compare the tvory ball 
with my melon lantern piece, and find the similarities. It was you who 
extended my artistic potential. Thank you! 
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For me, the most attractive place to visit was the planetarium. 
There were two parts, the Beijing Planetarium, which was built 
in 1957, and the Ancient Planetarium Site. 

One winter Sunday, in the early evening my father told me 
that we were going to watch the stars. 

“It’s cloudy and the stars are barely visible, we can’t watch the 
stars. Isn’t that perfectly clear?” 

“Who cares about the weather? I’m going to take you to a place 
to watch stars inside. But don’t ask me how; when we get there, 
you will know,” he said, laughing out loud. 

That was the first time I saw the strange domed building. 

“It is an enlarged dome ceiling on which the stars are project- 
ed. This projector is able to show the starry sky and the motions 
of the planets in detail,” he explained to me. 

I did not quite understand but followed him to the door of 
the hall of the planetarium, and I was afraid to go in. There was 
a huge metal contraption standing on the middle of the dark hall 
with seats arranged around it. 

“Come on, get in there, nothing to be scared of, trust me.” 
My father seemed to be reading my mind. “The huge machine is 
called a planetarium. It was imported from Germany and it oper- 
ates the manmade sky shows.” . 

“Watch! The show is beginning,” he said as he pointed toward 
the distant ceiling. 

The view above grew jet black. I felt like I was standing on top 
of a mountain in clear weather as darkness fell upon me. The sky 
above filled with twinkling stars! The show brought me a tour of 
the night sky. I learned that stars come in different colors and tem- 
peratures, watched the birth and death of stars, learned the Sun is 
a star, and saw changes that took place in the sky overhead. The 
thousand-watt sound system, video and special effects combined 
made me feel proud to have grown up in Beijing. 

Whenever the planetarium offered new shows, we would go. 
One show took us ona thrilling flight rushing over the Milky Way, 
where we saw eighty-eight constellations. Another show spe- 
cifically focused on our solar system, and took us to the Sun, the 
planets, the satellites, and the asteroids. In the winter, the show 
discussed the star-filled winter sky and gave us a tour of some of 
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the wonders of the winter firmament. I took much pleasure and 
knowledge from these shows. 

My father took me to enjoy modern dramas, acrobatics, opera, 
the Peking Operas and ballets as well. My eyes were confused the 
first time I went to a fancy theater. My questions followed closely 
one after another. 

“What is that thing dropping from above?” I pointed at it. 

“It is a piece of scenery that was made by artists. It comes from 
the top of the stage, and is controlled by a group of pulley wheels. 
The scenery makes the stage look deeper.” 

“Deeper?” I whispered. 

“Yes, as you watch more, you will understand.” 

“How are things changed so fast on the stage?” 

“Those are called stage properties. There are special lifting 
machines hidden under the stage. The machines will send props 
up to the stage very quickly as needed.” 

“How and why are the lights changed?” 

“The operators behind the stage adjust the shading value of 
hundreds of lights by controlling a keyboard. Changing lights can 
quickly change the atmosphere.” Then, pointing at the moving 
round beam of light on one actor, he asked me, “Do you know 
what that’s for?” 

I shook my head. 

“In order to highlight the major actor or actress, the operator 
uses a beam of bright light to follow him or her. The spotlight 
comes from behind and above the audience,” he pointed. 

During the intermission, my father would take me to the front 
of the theater to see the orchestra pit, and tell me the names of the 
different instruments. There would be a violin, viola, cello, piano, 
harp, wind instruments, brass instruments, and percussion. I 
loved the harp the most for it creates a sound like a murmuring 
stream. 

Ballet was my most favorite show. On the weekend of my sixth 
birthday, as soon as I opened my eyes I asked aloud, “Dad, where 
are you? What is the plan for my birthday?” 

“I’m here,” he walked into the room. “We won't go out until 
this afternoon. We’re going to have a fancy dinner at Qian Men 
Du Yi Chu. From there, we only need to take another bus to Tian 
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Qiao Theater to watch the ballet, Swan Lake. We'll have an amaz- 
ing day. But you better get more sleep since we'll be back home 
very late tonight,” he said. 

“What is ballet?” 

“Ballet is a European style of dance based on a story with 
over 300 years of history. When we get there, I'll explain to you 
in detail,” he smiled. 

“What's Swan Lake about?” 

“Swan Lake is a story about a prince who fell madly in love 
with the princess. Later, the prince made a mistake....” 

“That's something new, I can’t wait, Dad.” I was getting ex- 
cited. 

He beamed, “After today, you won't be able to wait for the 
next ballet show.” 

“Dad, I have a request: I don’t want to sit beside Uncle Chen 
(my dad’s supervisor), because he is always snoring. It annoys 
me!” I said, suddenly remembering the snoring. 

“He doesn’t snore, he has a kind of nose problem,” he cor- 
rected me. 

“No, indeed. I hear him snoring all the time when he sits be- 
side me. He shouldn't go to the theater, but stay home sleeping,” 
l argued. 

He whispered, “Well, you don’t know this kind of illness. Any- 
way you don’t have to worry. He won't be going tonight.” 

I nodded, and smiled back. 

It was the first time I stayed in my seat during the entire show. 
Although the only thing I learned from the whole story was that 
an evil magician turned the princess and her friends into swans; 
the four swans’ graceful dancing, the full range of music and 
movements, the true diversity in dance, and the beautiful cos- 
tumes impressed me deeply. 

I started to understand that ballet is a combination of music, 
dance, and costume designed to tell a story. That’s why ballet has 
been my favorite recreation ever since. 

My father told me more things about ballet each time we 
went. 

“The actor’s shoe point is hard so that they can use their toes 
to dance without getting hurt.” 
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“In order to maintain balance and look beautiful, they use five 
basic positions created in the eighteenth century.” 


Dad, no matter what my situation in life, if at all possible, I try 
to watch ballet. During the Cultural Revolution, ballet shows had 
been stopped. Revisions of the model revolutionary ballet “The White- 
Haired Girl” and “Red Detachment of Women” were performed in 
1970. In order to get tickets for the first show, I put on a heavy coat 
and stood in line for almost twenty hours. It was a dreary show, but 
it seemed charming since it was during the Cultural Revolution. Af- 
ter immigrating to the U.S., I couldn’t make enough money to enjoy 
large-scale professional shows, but I still took pleasure from student 
ballets and performances by small local ballet troops. 


I also enjoyed the dazzling acrobats. Acrobatics has been a 
popular folk art in China for thousands of years, and is a mixture 
of proper acrobatics, magic, animal acts, and clowns. The perfor- 
mances I enjoyed most were the magic shows and clowns that 
gave me an impenetrable feeling of mystery and let me create 
fantasies like living in another world. They made me laugh, and 
forget all my worries. 

“Yuci, you know what? The clown has the hardest role,” he 
said. 

“No way! They never do things like high-wire walking,” I 
shook my head. 

“In order to act silly, they have to have excellent skills; other- 
wise they will get hurt or won’t make the exact mistake they want. 
Do you know what I mean?” 

I thought for a second, “Maybe you're right.” 

It was the fall of my seventh year; the leaves had begun to turn 
brown and rust. We went to a motorcycle acrobatics show. 

As we watched, a motorcyclist started in the middle of a large 
deep pit with 60 to 70 degree walls. While accelerating his speed, 
he rode on the curving wall and became almost horizontal to the 
ground. It was remarkable. 

I wondered, “Why doesn’t he fall to the ground?” 

He answered simply, “There is a centripetal force. You will 
learn all about it in physics class in middle school.” 
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I didn’t understand, and felt mystified. I wished I was in 
middle school right away, and I would know everything. 

My father often took me to fancy restaurants all over Beijing. 
After a while, I learned the ways of naming dishes. Besides the 
number and name of the vegetables, fruits, persons, places, ani- 
mals, instruments, and flowers, there was a unique way to name a 
dish. By using colorful language to describe the beauty of the food, 
many dishes have unusual names. Shrimp and pigeon egg dish 
is named ‘Huahao yueyuan’ (pretty flowers and full bright moon), 
and white fungus with pig kidney is named ‘Xueying hongmei’ (the 
snow provides a reflection of the red plum blossoms). 

One Sunday, the rain came down in sheets on Beijing for 
hours. The buildings, trees and roads were misty. I could only hear 
the sound of water running into the sewer near my apartment. 

“Ahhh,” I sighed, looking outside through the window. 

“Well, we can go to a restaurant for dinner.” 

“Which one?” I raised my eyebrows. 

“The Qian Men (location) Quan Ju De (restaurant name). It is 
a fourth generation operation of a Peking duck restaurant. Peking 
duck is a specialty in Beijing and has become famous throughout 
the nation. You have got to taste it,” he beamed. 

The experience was so different from any other meal that I 
ever had before. 

After we ordered, a chef carried a roasted Peking duck to the 
side of the table to show us. Whoa! The duck skin was date-red, 
shining with oil. But then he left taking the bird with him. 

“Is it ours? Why did he carry it away?” I was clearly upset. 

“He went back to the kitchen to cut the meat into thin slices, 
and then a waiter will bring them back with some very thin pan- 
cakes and paste.” 

Asa waiter arrived, he added, “ You know what? The trick is to 
carve each meat slice attached to a tasty piece of crispy skin.” 

My father showed me, coating a pancake with the thick, sweet 
and salty soy bean paste, slapping on a few pieces of meat and 
scallion, and rolling it up. 

The neat part was being allowed to eat it with my bare hands! 


I had always been taught to eat my food with chopsticks or a 
spoon. 
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Whoa! The skin was so crisp and the meat was so tender. 

He did not wait for me to question and provided me with 
some answers I was looking for, “The duck is a special Peking 
Tian Duck. The workers put more than the usual amount of food 
directly into the duck’s esophagus through a pipe three times a 
day, so that the duck grows up very fast but the meat is tender.” 

“Then how does the duck become this dish?” 

“It’s prepared by drying the duck up a little bit, then air is 
blown between the duck skin and meat in order to separate them. 
The duck is then coated with a honey mixture and hung up until 
the skin is dry and hard. Finally, the duck is roasted directly over 
the open flames of a fruit-tree wood.” 

Months later, my dad suggested excitedly, “A new restaurant, 
the Kao Rou Wan is having a grand opening. We should cook and 
eat there.” 

“What? We cook in the restaurant? I never heard of that!” 

“That’s why I want to take you there. It’s a totally different 
style. We'll have fun!” 

The restaurant was located on the Xuanwu Men Avenue be- 
tween Xidan and Xuanwu Men. Its small frontispiece was a little 
gloomy, and could not compare with Quan Ju De’s gold plaque 
and bright sign. When we walked into the restaurant, I was even 
more disappointed. There was no waiting line, and the room was 
very narrow with small tables. 

“I don’t see anything different, Dad.” 

“Easy, easy. After our drinks and appetizers, you will see.” 

After a while, a waiter asked us to follow him into another 
room. 

Whoa! In the middle of the room there was equipment instead 
of a dining table. Three foot-high legs supported a large, closed, 
circular shaped clay container filled with burning charcoal. The 
arched top surface had many quarter inch holes that let the heat 
through. The marinated thinly sliced raw beef and lamb strips, 
scallop strips, and sauces that we had ordered were sitting on a 
small serving table beside the equipment. 

“Yuci, watch. I put the marinated meat strips on the top 
surface, and use the extra long and thick chopsticks to stir them 
frequently for a few minutes.” Dad showed me. 
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“The meat cooks very fast. Now I need to add some scal- 
lop strips, and pour some sauce on the top of the meat and stir 
for a few seconds. Then we remove from the heat very quickly, 
otherwise the meat will be chewy.” He continued and added, 
“Remember the key word ‘fast’ and you'll get tender, delicious 
roasted meat.” 

“May I?” 

“You may, but be very careful. The temperature is extremely 
high; you may get burned.” 

I loved Kao Rou Wan not only for the delicious roasted meat 
but also because I had so much fun cooking there. 


Dad, I miss Kao Rou Wan so much. Unfortunately I have never 
returned since. As you know, the business was halted during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. I hoped when the revolution ended, it would revive, 
but it never did. You know what? I found a similar cooking style in 
America where the roasting is done ona very hot and thick metal sheet 
instead of a clay board. 


Xuanwu Men (location) Quan Su Zhai (restaurant name) pro- 
vided a special school of culinary art in China. 

“Su implies food that is pure and natural. A Su diet excludes 
meat, but not necessarily eggs. Zhai implies food that is in ac- 
cord with Buddhist precepts prohibiting meat, egg, dairy, animal 
products, pungent plants (onion, garlic, leek, etc.), alcohol, and 
tobacco. It is what we sometimes call strict or pure vegetarian, 
Buddhist vegetarian. In fact, the restaurants display both charac- 
ters,” my father explained to me. 

“They are not allowed to use meat. What materials do they 
use? How can the chefs make the dishes delicious?” I wondered 
out loud. 

“The basic materials are soybean products, gluten flour and 
vegetables.” 

“Sounds nasty. I don’t want to go.” I shook my head. 

“I bet you'll change your mind. The imitation chicken, beef, 
pork, fish, crabs, and scallops not only look real, but sometimes 
tastes even better than the real thing,” his face showed his enjoy- 
ment. 
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“What if I don’t like it?” 
“Tll take you to a sticky rice snack bar right away.” 
I nodded since sticky rice snacks were my favorite food. 


Dad, I love the taste of vegetarian meals a lot, so I chose this very 
same restaurant for my last dinner in China before leaving for the 
U.S., and I’ve discovered similar vegetarian restaurants on my recent 
visits to Beijing. 


Winters were cold even inside the buildings in Beijing. Most 
buildings had no heating system, and those that did were heated 
by two daily hot water flushes through the radiators, once early 
in the morning and once in the evening. 

In order to warm ourselves, my father took me to Qing Zhen 
(Islam religion) Restaurant to eat Shuan (dip something into lig- 
uid) Yang-Rou (lamb). 

Qing Zhen Restaurant was also located on Xuanwu Men. 
The dining rooms’ lights were rather dim and the tables were ar- 
ranged irregularly. The air was warm, humid, and full of the smell 
of lamb stock. There was a vase shaped copper chafing dish on 
each table. The large bottom of each vase was filled with charcoal 
accessible through a small door. Each vase tapered to a narrow 
chimney, around which was attached a cooking pot filled with 
boiling stock. 

Raw, incredibly thinly sliced lamb meat, Chinese cabbage 
stalks, bean sprouts, and spicy sesame sauce were served at the 
table. 

“Follow me,” my dad showed me, “Dip the raw ingredients 
into the boiling stock for a few seconds with the chopsticks and 
ladle. Don’t keep them in longer than one minute, or else the meat 
will be too chewy to eat. Then dip them into the spicy sesame 
sauce.” 

“This is fun along with eating, right?” I beamed. 

“But if you don’t have good chopstick skills, you've got 
trouble,” he joked. 

The dish tasted rich and elegant. After we finished eating the 
meat and vegetables, the boiling stock became our delicious soup 
since it was filled with concentrated meat and vegetable flavor. 
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In addition to the Chinese restaurants we went to a Western- 
style restaurant a few times a year. There were only two Western- 
style restaurants in Beijing, including.the Mosike (Moscow) Can- 
ting (Restaurant), which offered Russian style food. It was located 
east of the Beijing Dongwuyuan (Zoo), and through the east wall 
of the zoo you could see the luxurious building of the Mosike 
Canting. It was convenient to eat there after visiting the zoo. 

My father taught me proper eating etiquettes when we dined 
there. 

“First put the cloth napkin on your knees, then place the knife 
to the right of the dish, the forks on the left, and the spoons above 
the dish. 

“When eating soup, push the spoon away from you to fill it. 
Chew your food slowly and in silence. Never speak with your 
mouth full. Don’t leave a mess on your plate. If you do not like 
some of the food, never say anything bad about it, but quietly 
leave it. If you don’t want any more to drink, leave your glass 
partially full. After eating, fold your napkin neatly. If you must use 
a toothpick, cover your mouth with your other hand.” 

The cream of chicken soup and tomato beef stew were my 
favorites. 


Dad, thank you for bringing so many enjoyable days to my life. 
You taught me how to enjoy every moment, and set the perfect example 
for me as well. No matter how miserable your life had been before or 
how evil your future might seem, you always brought me to delight 
in the present moment when we were together. 

Later I realized that learning to enjoy the present moment is so 
important, because the past is gone and the future is unpredictable. 

Most of us have experienced the views of the mountain, which are 
continually changed by the shape and density of the fog, and the views 
of the shore, which are continually changed by clouds and waves. We 
learn that any view at any moment is never the same as it was the mo- 
ment before. Our lives mimic this natural phenomenon, but we rarely 
perceive it. We are often caught up in the amazing or harmful events 
of the past. In fact, no matter how much time we spend cherishing 
or regretting our memories, their relevance diminishes because those 
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events, just like the views of the mountain or the shore, are over. We 
also often fear the future. But just as the past bears little resemblance 
to the here and now, so too our futures are like the ever-changing and 
unpredictable views of the mountain or seashore. The only thing we 
can do 1s enjoy every present moment we have, and make them mean- 
ingful—to share, give and love. 


3 


Holidays & My Father's 
Graceful Stories 


C oe year I spent the Chinese New Year vacation at my 
paternal grandmother’s house in Tianjin. 


My paternal grandmother's family three years before I was born: front from 
left to right—my oldest uncle's wife, oldest nephew, grandmother, oldest niece, 
grandfather, and oldest uncle. Back row from left to right: my father, aunt, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth uncles. 


My grandparents’ family lived on the second and third floors 
of a small house with only three small bedrooms, a tiny restroom 
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and no kitchen. My grandparents and my older uncle’s family, a 
total of four adults and five children, shared two bedrooms on the 
second floor. The family of my youngest uncle, two adults and one 
child, lived in one bedroom on the third floor. They had to cook in 
the narrow hallway on the second floor. My other uncles stayed 
on campus on weekdays, and came back home on weekends and 
slept on makeshift beds. 

Traditionally, all the generations of the family gathered to 
celebrate Chinese New Year’s Eve. My grandma and eldest aunt 
in-law prepared all the dishes. The cold dishes included liangban 
haizhepi (jelly fish dish), baizhan ji (chicken dish), shao ya (duck 
dish), chashao rou (marinated pork roasted over flames), and yanju 
zhengan (chicken liver dish) and hot dishes included shengchao 
paigu (sweet and sour rib), haoyou niurou (beef with oyster sauce), 
gali niurou (curry beef), shadie niurou (beef in fish sauce), ging zheng 
yu(steamed fish), hongshao tongshan (eel dish), and peng daxia (giant 
shrimp dish). After dinner, most of us would get together to make 
our traditional dessert. 

The first time that I was involved in making dessert was at the 
age of six. The late afternoon light tinged with orange was so at- 
tractive. The children sat at the large round wooden dining table 
and waited for the New Year’s Eve feast. 

It was a long and merry meal. Everyone raised their glasses 
of wine or flavored water to make good wishes to each other 
and enjoyed first the cold dishes followed by the hot ones. The 
children laughed and joked, but the adults talked in low voices 
at separate tables. 

Finally my aunts cleared the tables, only to set some more 
things on them. 

“What? There is more to eat? I’m full.” 

Everybody laughed at me, even as the sound of my voice died 
away. 

“No. No. We have to make our traditional dessert, crispy sweet 
dumplings. The prepared dough is made of all-purpose flour and 
melted lard, and the filling is made of chopped nuts, dried fruits, 
coconut strips, sugar, and spices,” said my aunt. “Why don’t you 
join us?” 
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My aunt rolled out a 1/8-inch thin sheet of dough. Then, by 
pressing with the open end of a glass, she cut the dough sheet 
into round dumpling skins. She put one tablespoon of filling in 
the middle of a skin, folded the skin in half to cover the filling 
completely, and pressed the folded edges tightly together. 

“That's it? It’s easy. Aunt.” 

“Honey, it’s not. I’m not done yet. It really takes time. The 
whole point of making traditional food during the Chinese New 
Year’s Eve is to keep all the family members together through 
the night. People in the southern part of our country make this 
kind of dessert while in the north they make regular salt dump- 
lings. Since your grandparents came from the south, we keep 
the southern tradition even though we live in the north now. In 
order to make crispy dumplings, we have to deep-fry them. If the 
dumpling edges are not tight enough, during the frying process, 
the sweet filling will run into the hot oil. Do you know what will 
happen?” 

I nodded. “Sort of. Sooo?” 

“We have to make special dumpling edges. It’s not easy, but 
if you follow my directions and practice, you will get it tonight. I 
promise.” She showed me the right way. 

At long last, we children felt too bored to continue making 
them, and started playing games. Having no toys, we played 
hide-and-seek and little train. Lining up all the stools, and con- 
necting them together to make a train, everybody sat on the train 
and sang the song Small Train: xiao ban deng bai yi pai, xiao peng 
you men zuo shang lai, wo men de huo che pao de kuai.... (The small 
wooden benches line up. All children sit on it. Our train runs fast.) 
Getting together, as children, we had an enjoyable time for what 
seemed an eternity. 


Dad, later after I found out about your family’s history, I felt so 
sorry for my grandmother and your siblings. Your feelings were not 
as light and happy as the children’s during the holidays. Without 
putting your clouds under your feet and a smile on your face as you 
moved through the days and years, I would have had a much less 
happy childhood. 
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Another festive holiday was the celebration of the Founding of 
the People’s Republic of China on the first of October. The mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, the head 
of the People’s Liberation Army and other political leaders stood 
on the parapet above the gates of Tiananmen. The provincial and 
district leaders stood in the viewing stands located on both sides of 
the gate to watch the honor guard and formal parade. Later in the 
day, most of them walked down to Tiananmen Square to watch 
the performances and fireworks and enjoy the holiday feast and 
the dazzlingly rich and colorful entertainment with the people. 
To ensure the leaders’ safety, only high-ranking officials and their 
families were allowed as spectators in Tiananmen Square. 

My father was not a high-ranking official, but the neighbor of 
my maternal second aunt was, and he would take us to Tianan- 
men Square. Since my second aunt lived in Jianchang Hutong 
(small alley) of Nanchizi Street, the first street east of Tiananmen, 
we could walk to Tiananmen Square in ten minutes. 

People put on their best clothes and formed circles around 
individual shows. I was too short to watch, so my mother’s sec- 
ond husband put me on his shoulders, which made me feel like 
a little princess. 

I heard one Mongolian soloist sing, “I have come to Tianan- 
men Square from the ranch, singing songs of praise and carrying 
the golden trophy; thanking the great Communist Party and 
wishing Chairman Mao long life. The great country standing in 
the East, like morning sunlight, casts a thousand beams; all the 
large and small nations unite peacefully, blessing our liberation 
and freedom.” 

The folk music was performed with different instruments. 
The Moon Over a Fountain featured the erhu (two-stringed bowed 
instrument with a lower register); The Yellow River featured the 
pipa (a plucked string instrument with a fretted fingerboard; 
4-stringed Chinese lute); and The Butterfly Lovers featured the 
guzheng (a 21- or 25-stringed plucked instrument similar to the 
zither in many ways). 

The ethnic dances were my favorite. The Korean dancers wore 
long colorful skirts with a short white tops and played small two- 
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headed drums while they danced. The Tibetan dancers wore dark 
narrow dresses with brilliantly colored aprons in front, carried a 
Hada (a scarf of white silk used as a greeting gift) in their hands, 
and danced with wispy, happy steps just like angels on earth. The 
Uygur (Xinjiang nationality) dancers tied their long hair into hun- 
dreds of small braids, wore traditional dress of small dark tops and 
very wide skirts while playing their tambourines as they danced 
with quick steps. The Yunnan men swung drumsticks and the 
girls’ right hands twirled handmade fans made of pink feathers 
with white quills, while their left hands held white handkerchiefs. 
Tens of fans moved back and forth like the waves of the ocean, 
while the swinging handkerchiefs resembled the foam on the 
waves. Dai dancers wore skirts decorated with peacock feathers 
and long fingernails symbolizing the talons of the peacock. The 
dancers spread their skirts on the ground to display the tail of the 
peacock. They bent their backs while swinging their arms and 
raising their necks and heads to imitate the peacock. 

That was why | enjoyed dancing, and it was my only extracur- 
ricular activity after school. I performed the Peacock Dance on our 
elementary school stage. Today I still remember the music of the 
Peacock Dance. 

Sometimes the neighbor couldn’t take us to Tiananmen 
Square and I would follow the other children, climb on the roof 
and watch the grand finale of the feast, the fireworks. 

The fireworks were art in the sky. The curved willow branches 
dropped shining leaves toward us, with magpies’ sugary voices 
between the branches. The thunderstorm showered red rain and 
vivid tornadoes with bright lightning. The brilliant moon and 
sprinkling stars danced with a spiral nebula. The magnificent 
spring gardens filled with colored tulips, narcissuses, cherry blos- 
soms, and magnolias. The phenomenal peacocks had thousands 
of blazing dots on white and green tails with pink, red and yellow 
peonies making the displays even more dazzling. 


Dad, we enjoy fireworks several times a year in the U.S. The tech- 
niques are well advanced. Giant yellow circles containing eyes and 
smiling mouths make smiley faces. A vast green sphere surrounded 
by small red explosions resembles a planet and its satellites. A yellow 
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body with two purple wings in both sides creates a butterfly. Golden 
bundles bound by red rings remind me of the harvest of wheat straws 
tied with string. 


My father’s stories kept me company as I grew up. 

When I was young, all my xiao ren shu (picture story books) 
were in English as my father tried to get me involved in learning 
English, although he never pushed or forced me. He started teach- 
ing me the alphabet song, but I was not interested in English at 
all. He eventually stopped. 

Reading time was filled with love and joy. He orally translated 
stories, including Little Red Riding Hood, Snow White, and Pinoc- 
chio into Chinese. Afterwards, he would smoke a cigarette, pout 
his lips, and blow smoke-rings one by one while I tried to catch 
them with delight. 


Dad, I feel bitterly sorry for not having learned English from you. 
When I immigrated to the U.S. in my late thirties, I struggled for years 
to master the language. Sometimes I even blame you: Why didn’t you 
force me to learn it? 

In the Eastern culture, parents often force their children to learn 
certain things based on their own expectations. The Western culture 
permits and even expects parents to give freedom to their children’s 
education. You, in contrast to your Eastern upbringing, followed the 
Western way, and never forced me to learn anything. Perhaps that 
was because of your own experience. My aunt told me that when you 
were a teenager you loved music, but your parents forced you to quit 
music school. 

I believe combining both cultures would make an ideal system. Par- 
ents should neither force their children to learn nor give them too much 
freedom. If their children are young enough, parents should make the 
learning process very interesting and try to get them involved. If their 
children are near adulthood, parents should give them advice and 
explain their reasoning to them. This way, the children can consider 
their parents’ opinions seriously when they make a final decision. 


There were three books my father read to me many times, The 
Stories of Apandi, The Fisherman and His Wife, and Friends, No Mind 
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and Unhappy. The words and the pictures of those three books 
were a treat for my eyes, ears and mind. 

Apandi was a poor but very intelligent youth who had a sense 
of humor. He hated evil and always took up the cause of an injured 
party. He took advantage of both intelligence and humor. The 
sight of Apandi terrified greedy and foolish kings and landlords. 

One day Apandi passed a restaurant, he overheard the owner 
of the restaurant arguing with a poor farmer. 

“You have to pay me!” the owner yelled. 

“Why? I never ordered food here,” the poor guy was con- 
fused. 

“Oh, yeah? You smelled the delicious aroma from my restau- 
rant while you passed by just now. You have to pay me for that.” 
He repeated, pausing for effect, “That is why you have to pay 
me.” 

Apandi walked into the restaurant, and said to the owner, “Let 
him go, and I'll pay you tomorrow.” 

The next day Apandi put coins into a bag, walked into the 
restaurant, shook the bag. “You have the money.” 

“Where is the money?” the owner opened his eyes wider. 

“It’s in this bag.” He shook the bag again, “You have heard 
the noise from my money bag, which means you've been paid.” 
Apandi laughed while walking out of the restaurant. 

The owner was very upset but could do nothing. 

A landlord was treating his tenants very meanly, so Apandi 
decided to make some money from the landlord for the farmers. 
He got a donkey and tried to empty its digestive system for days, 
then inserted several pieces of gold into its anus. 

He walked into the landlord’s living room with the donkey, 
and asked, “Do you want to buy a gold making donkey?” 

“There is no such thing in this world!” the landlord said with- 
out looking at him. 

“Do you believe your own eyes?” Apandi hit the donkey’s butt 
and shouted, “Give me a piece of gold!” 

After a while one piece of gold came out from behind the 
donkey. He repeated the trick a few more times. 
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“Whoa! You're right!” the landlord burst into laughter, “T’ll 
take it. How much?” 

After negotiating for a while, the landlord paid a huge amount 
of money for the donkey. 

The Fisherman and His Wife was a common story about a kindly 
and virtuous fishermen and his cunning and crafty wife. 

No Mind and Unhappy was a story about two fellows. No mat- 
ter what, Unhappy, a very tall and thin man, whose face was 
filled with sorrow, complained frequently, “I’m not happy at all.” 
No Mind, a fat and optimistic individual, was happy all the time, 
but used his brains only a little. Once he designed a building one 
hundred stories tall but forgot to incorporate an elevator. Closing 
my eyes today, I can still see the funny picture: on the opening 
celebration day, No Mind and Unhappy carried drinks and food, 
terribly fatigued and sweating profusely on the stairs near the top 
of the building. 


Dad, I think the reason you read these three stories many times 
was to point out: 

Wisdom coupled with humor is a powerful force. That was why 
Apandi always won, and was able to help others. 

Grasping for all will lose all. That is the lesson from the fisherman 
and his wife. 

Happiness and unhappiness are inner processes that people bring 
to their life’s undertakings. People cannot receive gratification from 
external sources. 

I followed these three points throughout my years. Thank you for 
your thoughtful way. 


Later, my father translated novels orally whenever possible, 
until I finished Medical School. He sat on his chair while I sat on 
a small wooden stool to listen. He would read for an hour and I 
would beg him to read some more. 


Dad, the remembrance of you sitting on your chair by the window, 
the sunlight making your face look even more kind, warms my whole 
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body even now. You were such a special father who brought so much 
happiness to me even during tragic times. 


At first I picked up very little from the novels, but I still ben- 
efited from the stories. 

The first novel I remember was Robinson Crusoe. | understood 
that Robinson ended up on a bleak and desolate island by acci- 
dent. After he found that he was isolated with the prospect of liv- 
ing the rest of his life alone, he marked time ona tree and farmed. 
Many years later he somehow got a partner named Friday. 

“Is there a name ‘Friday’ in this world?” 

“Usually not. Robinson met him on a Friday, hence the name. 
Does that make sense?” he looked at me. 

“I’m so happy for him, Dad. Finally he has a partner,” I 
smiled. 

I didn’t quite get all the whys and hows, ins and outs of the 
whole story, but I recollect my father’s words, “In case one day 
you find yourself in that situation, use whatever material comes 
to your hands, and work hard. You'll survive, and come back to 
your homeland eventually.” 


Dad, I was scared to meet such a situation back then, but later I 
understood that life is full of unknowns. Although I haven't gotten 
into Robinson's situation so far, I have gone through plenty of tough 
times. I have always followed your instructions, and found accom- 
plishment. 

As you know, during The Cultural Revolution, schools mostly 
taught only Chairman Mao's Work. Learning his work was so boring, 
but then I found that I could learn Chinese characters, sentences, and 
grammar from tt, so I treated it seriously. In addition, I learned the 
traditional Chinese word system, used before the Communist takeover 
in 1949, by studying versions of Mao's Work printed in it. Learning 
the traditional Chinese word system seemed useless back then, but I 
knew one day it would be useful. After immigrating to the U.S., I have 
found that most published Chinese materials are in the traditional 
Chinese for tt is still used in Hong Kong and Taiwan. 
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My other big accomplishment was getting my culinary arts food 
garnishing book published after I came to the U.S. My immigration 
attorney suggested I take part-time jobs in hotels, as I could not work 
in the mental health field immediately. Choosing a fancy hotel res- 
taurant, I used all the available fruits, vegetables, cheeses and tallow 
I could find and designed my own garnishes for fancy parties and 
Sunday brunches. That was how I assembled most of the material for 
my book. Are you proud of me? 


I can only recall one scene from the second novel, Don Quix- 
ote, in which he was fighting with windmills. 

“Yuci, do you know why this story is still enjoyable after over 
300 years? Because Don Quixote believed his impossible dreams. 
Do you have dreams? Do you know why people call them 
dreams?” He continued, “In dream, there is no cause and effect, 
no beginning and end, no logic, and the rules are special—any- 
thing you want you can create. Since we spend one-third of our 
time in dreams, why not spend the other two-thirds of our lives 
there too? Remember, first you must have an impossible dream, 
and then, through hard work it may come true. Otherwise how 
will such things ever come true?” 

My first big dream started at the age of four or five. During 
summer vacation, my mother took me to her mother’s house. 
There were no toys and no one to read stories to me. I was so 
bored Irummaged through all her drawers. Eventually Istumbled 
across a stethoscope, thermometer, syringe, a strangely shaped 
metal box, and unusual scissors, which would only be found ina 
doctor’s office. 

“Why do you have these?” Iasked my grandmother. 

“They belonged to your grandfather.” 

I felt so special playing with doctor’s equipment. From then 
on, whenever I was there I would play doctor with my cousin as 
my patient, and I dreamed of becoming a real doctor. 

In the third grade, I wrote an essay about my dream—sitting in 
a quiet glistening clinic room, wearing a white doctor’s uniform, 
holding a stethoscope, and writing a prescription. Many patients 
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were cured under my care. Unfortunately, the essay I handed in 
got me into trouble because of the bourgeoisie thought. So I hid 
the dream in my heart for years, and finally it came true. 


Dad, after you left, Deng Xiaoping took over to rebuild our coun- 
try. I began to dream of publishing my psychotherapy notes. But I had 
a baby girl and a full time job, so my free time was severely limited. 
No matter what, I never gave up on my dreams, and my three books 
in psychotherapy were finally published. One of them is included in 
the collection at the Yanjing Library of Harvard University. Even later 
when I came to the U.S., lacking fluency in English, I still dreamt of 
publishing my articles on psychotherapy and my own garnishing 
book. At first, my classmates laughed at me, but I knew that if I kept 
working at it, one day my dreams would come true. After four years, 
my article, “Chinese style psychoanalysis—assessment and treatment 
of paraphilias: exhibitionism, frotteurism, voyeurism, and fetishism” 
was published in the International Journal of Psychotherapy, and 
my book, the Art of Food Sculpture was also published. 

Passing into middle age, I still have many colorful dreams. 


The story reading stopped during the Cultural Revolution. 
Toward the end of it, my father got a.novel, Sherlock Holmes by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, with twenty-four stories. Every Sunday 
afternoon, he could only read half a story before I had to return 
to medical school by 6 o’clock. I looked forward to book reading 
hour throughout the week since I was so eager to know the results 
of the stories. 


Dad, I remember you told me that the author was a doctor in Lon- 
don who had a lot of spare time since his practice was not thriving. 
Then he began to write the famous Sherlock Holmes stories. Maybe 
that was the part of the motivation, the spare time I have had, for 
beginning writing my story. 

Dad, because of your comforting and full attention, I did not suffer 
badly without my mother’s care. Twenty-three years ago, the pain of 
a cesarean section reminded me of the abundant fatherly love and lack 
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of motherly love I had in my life. I decided to follow in your way, and 
never let my daughter experience the same pain I had when I needed 


my mother and she was not there. So far, I’ve followed my resolution 
very well. 


My Father's 
Rules of Conduct 
and Setting of Limits 


-™ as long as I can remember, my father never discussed his 
rules of conduct with me. He might have believed that 
example is better than decree. However, living with him day in 
and day out, I understood clearly the rules he lived by. He took 
pleasure in helping others, strove to be a warm, caring and loving 
person, treated his parents with filial respect, and repaid a drop 
of water with a fountain. 

When I wasa child we had a rationing system; people needed 
money and coupons to buy almost everything. There were Bu- 
piao, Roupiao, Youpiao, Liangpiao, Tangpiao, and Gongyequan 
(cloth coupons, meat coupons, cooking oil coupons, grain cou- 
pons, sugar coupons and sundry coupons) and many, many more. 
Only those people with Hukou 
(resident registrations) could get 
them and they were distributed 
according to the recipient's age. 
For example, each adult received 
cloth coupons for eighteen feet of 
cloth per year. This would allow 


Grain and non-staple food supply 
booklets and government ration 
sundry coupons 
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them to buy either eighteen feet of cloth or three pieces of cloth- 
ing. The younger the person, the fewer coupons he received. 

Everyone needed to use his coupons carefully, especially the 
Bupiao. Most people in the cities had only two sets of clothes. 
There was a saying, “New clothing for the first child, used cloth- 
ing for the second child, and patched clothing for the third.” The 
fewer children in a family, the harder it was to manage. My father 
and I only had coupons for a little over twenty feet of cloth. Since 
jeans were made of thicker material, and girl’s jeans were not 
available, my father bought me boy’s jeans. 

I only had two pretty outfits. One was a satin winter coat. 
Before I entered elementary school, I received it as a gift from 
my mother. It was a coat of lovely satin, a light pink background 
graced with white flowers. Holding it, imagining wearing it, I was 
very pleased. Unfortunately, it did not even last the winter season; 
in two months it fell apart. 

Dad saw that I was not willing to part with it, “Yuci forget 
it. Your grandmother saved it from the 1930s. What do you ex- 
pect?” 


My first dress 
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The second outfit was my first dress, made of my aunt in-law’s 
used skirt. I was very delighted and had my picture taken in it 
right away. 

At bedtime, my aunt instructed, “Yuci, it’s time to take it off.” 

“Aunt, the zipper doesn’t work.” I did not want to take it off 
and made a story. 

She, of course, pushed the zipper down, and my dress fell on 
the wooden floor. I could say nothing and slowly removed my feet 
from the dress one by one. 


Dad, I have always felt thankful to my aunt, and whenever I go 
back to China, I bring her clothing from the U.S., although the last 
time she told me, “Don’t bring clothes next time, bring chocolate.” 


It was a pale Sunday morning. The variably shaped clouds, 
like stained glass floated in the eastern sky. We went to the Gong- 
zhufen Department Store, and stood in front of the children’s 
clothing counter looking at shirts. All the goods were piled on 
shelves behind the counter so the customers could not touch 
them. We noticed that a lady was crying softly at the corner of 
the counter as well. 

“Something wrong?” My father approached her and his touch 
was as gentle as his eyes and heart. “May I help you?” 

She paused and wiped her eyes, “I don’t have enough Bu- 
piao to purchase even one piece of clothing for my daughter’s 
birthday.” 

“Don’t worry. How many feet of coupons do you have? I'll 
help you pay the rest.” He comforted her without the least hesita- 
tion. I could not forget the scene of the lady saying thanks with 
tears in her eyes. 

I suffered from trachitis every winter until graduation from 
high school. Whenever my father heard me coughing in the 
middle of the night, he would get up and give me cough syrup 
with a cup of water. 

“Hopefully it will stop your cough,” he said. “Good night 
again.” 

He would walk back to his bedroom. The sound of his foot- 
steps was like a tiny stream passing gently away in the darkness. 
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My heart warmed up and mind calmed down, and I fell asleep 
again. 


Dad, I'm not sure which was the cure, the cough syrup or your 
caring and loving heart. You offered so much kindness and love to 
others and me without asking for anything in return. Later, I knew 
this ts unconditional love. 

After our psychotherapy clinic became widely renowned in 1988, 
many complicated and difficult cases came from all over the country to 
seek our help. Our patients included those with obsessive-compulsives 
disorders, phobias, and paraphilias, like exhibitionism, and fetishism. 
Following your example, I gave my love to all my patients. Even under 
a fixed system in which everyone received the same monthly salary 
regardless of time and talent, I continued to read reference books and 
make treatment plans well into the night. I took the anthropoid-phobia 
group to the park on Sundays to help them deal with crowds. I helped 
financially needy patients get cheap hotels, and order meals from our 
staff canteen, which was much cheaper than restaurants. As each of 
my patients was cured and went back to his hometown, I felt extremely 
pleased. As a middle-aged first generation Chinese immigrant to the 
U.S., I could not continue to be a medical doctor. But by simplifying 
my life and overlooking material possessions, I can manage my life, 
and continue to make others feel delighted. As a psychologist, I am 
overwhelmed with the joy of helping others every day. There 1s no price 
tag I can put on that. Iam so glad that I have found the meaning of 
my life—to share, give and love. 


My grandmother suffered three severe strokes. After the third 
stroke, her doctors offered two choices: save her and face a life of 
incapacity or give up. My father and his siblings chose the former 
despite the consequences. She remained completely paralyzed for 
two years. There were no nursing homes, so my grandmother’s 
care was left entirely to her family. She had to be fed three times 
a day with homemade half-liquid food, a concoction of rice flour, 
milk, spices, and other nutritious ingredients. The diapers under- 
neath her body and the cushions between her upper and lower 
teeth had to be changed every half-hour, and were hand washed. 
She needed to be turned every half-hour. Her excretions had to be 
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removed from her rectum manually. Her entire body needed to 
be washed and massaged once a day. My oldest uncle’s wife and 
a hired helper took care of her during the first and second shift of 
every day, and the third shift was shared by all her children and 
grandchildren with the exception of my dad and me since they 
lived in Tianjin, about 50 miles from Beijing, a two-and-one-half 
hour train ride away. My father took care of most of the financial 
expenses and physically took care of her when he was on vaca- 
tion. 

Communication was a tremendous problem between my 
grandmother and others. Although able to think clearly, she could 
not speak or move, so family members spent countless hours 
guessing what she wanted. 

The last Chinese New Year’s Eve of her life, supper was set 
up on the large, round, wooden dining table. In a short while sev- 
enteen of us—my aunts, uncles, cousins, father and I—sat down 
ready to eat. Suddenly, my father and all my aunts and uncles 
stood up, walked towards my grandmother bed, and began to 
guess her desires while I was wondering what had occurred. 

“Do you want all of us to greet you? Come on, kids, say 
‘Happy Chinese New Year’ to your grandmother with us,” my 
aunt said. 

“We did when we came in,” one of us whined. 

“Please do it again together.” 

Although she could hardly move her head, we could still fig- 
ure out her needs by asking yes or no questions. 

“Well, she wants something else. Until we figure out what she 
wants, we can’t eat supper,” my father spoke, “You want to join 
us, right? We already put two extra bowls and chopsticks in place 
for you and Father on the table.” Saving a seat for the deceased 
or disabled family members during the Chinese New Year’s Eve 
dinner is a Chinese tradition. 

“Does your diaper underneath or cushion in your mouth need 
to be changed?” 

“Do you want us to say more blessings?” 

“Should we turn you over?” 

“Do you want to know what we're having for supper?” 
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“Do you want someone’s hand?” 

Finally, after half an hour of guessing, my fourth aunt figured 
it out. She wanted a bath because she itched. She got her bath 
right away. 

When we sat down again for dinner, all the dishes were 


cold. 


Dad, you are an extraordinary model of love and devotion to your 
parents. Most people, even in your generation, would not do what you 
did for your mother, despite the fact that we have over a two thousand 
year history of filial respect in Chinese philosophy. Kongzi’s (Confu- 
cius’) teachings from 2500 years ago are still being taught to most 
Chinese students, “A young man should behave well to his parents at 
home and to his elders out of doors.” He believed filial piety and other 
relationships is the pure base of humanity. 

Now I see Confucianism as very reasonable indeed. Of the three 
kinds of love—motherly love, sexual love, and universal love—the 
last one does not come from nature and needs to be learned. Children 
must learn it from their parents since the family is the basic unit of 
our society. Once children have the ability to show filial respect to 
their parents, they can love others later when they leave home. I wish 
all Chinese, as well as Westerners would carry forward and further 
develop Confucianism. 


My grandfather had two wives and fifteen children. My father 
was his third child. He was not only morally obligated to take 
care of his parents, but also took good care of his siblings. In the 
1950s, his two half-sisters needed amputations and lymphangiec- 
tomies but neither had a job or public medical care, so my father 
helped them get doctors and paid off the bills little by little from 
his monthly income. His youngest brother wrote in his memoir 
about him: 


He was always courteous, accessible, gentle and affable to all his 
siblings. His face was full of joy even though he had a rough and 
rugged life. He paid too much for our family but never sought and 
received little in return. It was his beautiful character deep in his 
heart that helped him achieve such great deeds. 
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Dad, for a long time, I was wondering why some people are solely 
responsible for their schoolwork or job, but not for people? 

After raising my daughter I see that babies are to their parents, like 
yeast is to the distiller of wine. Without raising children, most people 
do not have the opportunity to learn real patience, and unconditional 
love, be completely responsible and bonded in the deepest way to oth- 
ers. For the majority of people parenthood is one of the great initiations 
to unconditional love, which requires extending our love to another 
human being. That is because children are completely dependent upon 
their parents for a long period of time. I wish all parents would seize 
the great opportunity to learn unconditional love, and never abuse 
their children physically or mentally. 


Part of my father’s character was treasuring new things, 
styles and technology. I was the first to wear plastic sandals and 
use a plastic basin among my peers, and he was the first to wear 
polyester shirts among his family members and friends before the 
Cultural Revolution. My mother even questioned me, “ Your dad’s 
polyester shirt cost four to five times more than regular cotton 
shirts. Is it worth it?” 

“| didn’t think so at the beginning, but now I do. It is so easy to 
wash and dry, and we had no machines to do our laundry. It never 
wrinkles the way cotton does, and the white never turns gray.” 

After the Cultural Revolution, my family was the first in our 
neighborhood to buy a high pressure cooker, and color TV, even 
though our income was lower than average compared to most 
other families. 

My father’s agency acquired a number of gas stoves and sent 
brochures to all the families to explain how they worked. Most 
families feared that the gas tank would explode, but my father told 
us that if we followed the directions there would be no problem. 
He ordered one right away, and immediately we were freed from 
carrying heavy, honey-comb-like coal pieces to the fourth floor, 
clearing the ash twice a day, or suffering from the dust. 


Dad, learning from you, I have tried to discard old stuff, plans and 
lifestyles, and in return I have received many profits. 
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My father knew that real love meant training me to be respon- 
sible, not spoiling me, even though I was his only child. From mak- 
ing beds to sewing by hand, my father was patient and scrupulous 
enough to teach me various small things in our daily lives. 

Here is how he taught me to wash my hands. 

“Yuci, you wet your hands, then turn off the faucet to conserve 
water. Rub your hands with soap for at least half a minute. Now, 
there’s a little problem. If you use your hands to turn on the faucet 
again and rinse your hands, what will happen when you try to 
turn it off with your clean hands?” 

I thought for a few seconds, “You'll get soap on your hands 
again.” 

“Exactly. So whenever you wash your hands, you should rinse 
your hands and the faucet before you turn off the faucet.” 

My father showed me certain ways to brush my teeth. 

“There are three surfaces of the teeth that need to be cleaned: 
the outside, the inside, and the top. I brush vertically on the out- 
side and inside surfaces and horizontally on the top surface,” he 
demonstrated with a toothbrush. 

He washed his face before and after sleeping since we couldn’t 
take a shower every day. After he washed his face, he used a cor- 
ner of the washcloth to clean his nose. 

“Yuci, see how dirty this corner is. Do you know why?” 

I shook my head. 

‘Air pollution. However, we have external hairs which filter 
dirty air, so you have to clean your nose carefully every day, so 
that your filter works well.” 

Afterward I understood that this habit was not only good for 
personal hygiene, but was also good manners. 

I was instructed to rinse all the bowls, dishes, chopsticks, and 
spoons with boiled water before each meal, and to soak fruits 
with disinfectants because there were many contagious diseases 
around us. When | opened the cover of a pot, a pan, ora hot water 
bottle, I had to lay the covers upside down so they wouldn’t touch 
the dirty surfaces. 
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Dad, these minor instructions were very advantageous to me. 
Going into medical school, I already had good habits, and never had 
problems with surgical equipment. 


We shared a public kitchen with other families. There was no 
oil or gas stove, and we were not allowed to use electric stoves 
because we lacked sufficient power, so we had to use the coal 
stove, which needed to be taken care of every four to six hours in 
order to keep it working. This was impossible for my father due 
to his hectic schedule. 

Back then, everyone in the cities worked for a union. Each 
union provided an apartment or rooms, and various benefits 
to their staff. We were lucky because my father worked for the 
top news agency, which provided meals in public dining halls, 
and also boiled water, which was necessary because water pollu- 
tion was so bad we could not drink tap water directly from the 
faucet. 

There were several large boilers, which fed the boiled water 
through pipes to a small room called the public boiled water 
house. People brought their five-liter thermoses there to fill them 
with boiled water. 

One of the major problems with this system was that once the 
boiled water switch was turned on, the water ran out with great 
force due to the high-pressure from the large boilers. Often, the 
boiled water burned people. 

My father taught me how to deal with that. “First, open the cap 
of the thermos bottle. Place the water tap into the thermos bottle 
mouth about one inch. Then, using your right hand to hold the 
thermos bottle, turn on the switch with your left hand. Carefully 
judge the water level inside the thermos bottle by listening to the 
noise of the water hitting the bottle. When the bottle is filled, turn 
off the switch right away.” 

“Why can’t I judge the water level by eye?” 

“Once you see the bottle is filled with water, it'll be too late to 
turn the water off and avoid getting burned.” 

“So I better turn it off very early,” I felt so smart. 

“You have to make sure that the water level comes up to the 
top of the mouth, so that there is no air between the cap and the 
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water. Otherwise, the hot air will push the cap off. Then the boiled 
water will burn you as well. Do you understand?” 

I went to the water house with my dad to practice judging the 
level of the water inside the thermos bottle. 

The first time I went by myself I was six. I was nervous, but 
I followed my father’s instructions and accomplished the task 
without hurting myself. 


Dad, I was so proud of myself. But now I want to thank you for 
the countless little things you did to make me feel special. 


There was a small store in our living area where we could get 
limited goods for our daily lives. When I was young, nothing was 
sold in individual packages so we had to bring our own contain- 
ers: a bottle for soy sauce, oil, or vinegar, a jar or a bowl for sesame 
paste, tofu (fermented bean curd), ground meat, or pickles, and 
bags for vegetables, eggs, fishes or meat. 

The first time I bought soy sauce, my father advised me, 
“The bottle and soy sauce combined weigh over a kilogram. The 
bag is very long so that you have to lift the bag up at all times. 
When you get to our building, you'll already be tired. But you 
must carry it up three floors lifting the bag even higher. Be very 
careful.” 

Things went smoothly for me all the way home. “Be careful, 
this is the last part,” I warned myself when I stepped onto the 
stairs. 

Bang! I fell on the last stair. The bottle broke and the soy sauce 
splattered and spilled all over the stairs. 

“Dad, Dad, help,” I was scared. 

“Don’t worry. I'll clean up it.” 

Just as the idiom says, “A single kind word keeps one warm 
for three winters,” my mind calmed down right away. 

As far as I can remember, my dad never demanded anything 
from me. 

I’ve loved long hairstyles since I was little, but I could not keep 
my hair long because no one at the daycare center would help me 
take care of it. After the age of five, I began practicing in front of a 
mirror, combing through my hair and wearing my hairs in braids. 
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I was proud of my 
long hair but not 
my teeth. 


I became skillful, and was permitted to let my hair grow longer 
and longer. When my hair had grown near to my waist two years 
later, I had reached the elementary school age. 

My dad suggested, “Yuci, you should get a haircut because 
your schedule is going to be packed. Every morning after getting 
up, you will put on your clothes and make your bed within fifteen 
minutes, then run to the playground for the morning exercises for 
twenty minutes. After that you will go to the public washroom to 
wash your face, brush your teeth and comb your hair for another 
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fifteen minutes, and then you will have breakfast in the public 
dining hall. How do you feel about that?” 

“Dad, you know how much I love my long hair. I’m used to 
taking care of myself, and don’t want a haircut!” 

“You can try. If you can handle it, I don’t have a problem with 
ite 

The very first weekend, I reluctantly asked for a haircut. He 
looked into my eyes directly with empathy but did not say any- 
thing and quietly arranged a time to take me to the salon. 

When the hairdresser wet my hair and was ready to cut my 
hair, he asked again, “I’m going to cut your pretty long hair. If you 
have changed your mind, now is the time to tell me. Once I cut 
your hair, I can’t connect it back together even if you cry. Do you 
understand, little girl?” 

“I know, hairdresser uncle. Please do so,” I answered in the 
affirmative. 

From that point on, I trained myself to be as fast as I could be 
in the morning and never cut my hair again until the Cultural 
Revolution. 


Dad: over time I have come to understand that deep within your 
mind, you carried some very valuable Eastern traditional ideas—pay 
attention to our feelings, be aware of them, and then make our own 
decisions and take responsibility for them rather than blame others for 
our situation. Many parents teach their children to not pay attention 
and express their feelings. Those children grow up not knowing how 
to be aware of their own feeling, like pain, grief, or loss, and how to 
express and release them properly. This leads to their direct response 
with aggression or anger, and they blame others for their situation. I 
was so lucky to be trained to be aware of my feelings and take respon- 
sibility for my life. 


5 


The Art of 
Chinese Gardening 
and Combs 


Bb’ the time I could walk farther and longer, my father took 
me to the tombs and larger gardens. 

The rainy season had passed; fall came with bright white 
clouds during the day and cool winds in the evenings. 

One Saturday afternoon, a month after my second year of el- 
ementary school, my dad told me, “You have to go to bed early so 
we can get up early tomorrow morning. We are going to the Ming 
Tombs. They are about 50 kilometers northwest of downtown, but 
there’s no regular transportation. My agency is going to take a trip 
there tomorrow, so we don’t want to miss it. Never mind about 
breakfast, a bowl of you chao mian (fried flour with sugar, sesame 
seeds, and spices) will do.” 

“What are the Ming Tombs? Teacher Li never mentioned 
them.” 

“The Ming Tombs were built between 1409 and 1644 A.D. Thir- 
teen Ming emperors and their empresses and concubines were 
buried there. They are totally different from the Gongzhufen 
(Three Princess Tombs) that you visited many times before. 
Unfortunately, only Dingling, Emperor Wanli’s tomb has been 
excavated. It is a marvelous and impressive underground palace, 
which consists of five stone chambers.” 

The next day early in the morning we got on the agency 
bus. 
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“Yuci, wake up, we are here!” 

“Where are we?” I saw strange stone sculptures pass by, and 
complained to my dad, “Why didn’t you wake me up earlier?” 

“The thirteen tombs are spread over ten square kilometers. 
Now we are on the Sacred Way that leads from the Great Palace 
Gate to the Dragon and Phoenix Gate from which there are paths 
to each of the thirteen Imperial Tombs. Don’t worry, it’s seven 
kilometers long, we just passed the Great Palace Gate.” 

Several minutes later, the bus stopped in the middle of the 
Sacred Way. 

I stood on the roadside. The first thing to catch my eye was not 
the stone figures, but the crystal clear blue sky that was so much 
clearer than the sky in the city burdened with pollution. 

“Look! The clouds make a picture book: there are some white 
horses and ships sailing by, and some cotton balls and mushrooms 
covering the sun for us. Look, look.” 

“Yuci, we are here for the twelve stone human figures, 
and twelve carved animals. Do you know what they are for? 


My father and I at the old entrance to Dingling. 
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They signify the popular support for the Emperor, and symbol- 
ize a porues commitment to offer jeanh et eet service to the 
Emperors.” 

My dad’s words brought me fade I counted: four civil offi- 
cials, four fierce-looking soldiers, four scholars, and a pair each of 
lions, camels, xiezhi, elephants, gilin and horses lined both sides 
of the path. 

Our bus continued running down the road again towards 
Dingling. 

Today, visitors would visit the exhibition hall, the Dingling 
Museum, which exhibits excavated treasures on the ground level, 
and then winds down a long zigzag staircase to the underground 
palace. Back then we walked down directly (see the picture). My 
dad told me that it was several stories below the surface. 

He pointed at the entrance, “I heard when workers opened 
this gate the first time, a poisonous arrow shot out automatically. 
It was designed to prevent people from robbing the tomb.” 

“Was anyone hurt?” 

“No, they expected it. And also, the poisonous arrow was too 
rusty to harm people. You know, there is a Chinese saying, ‘As 
virtue rises a foot higher, vice rises ten.’”” 

The underground palace had five halls: an antechamber, a 
central hall, a rear hall and left and right annexes. Each one did 
not look very big but I was told that the combined area was 1,200 
square meters (12,500 square feet). 

The first things I noticed were giant round copper tubs. I stood 
on my tiptoes and found they were filled with liquid. 

“They're oil lamps. They’re called ‘everlasting lamps’, and 
were lit after the emperor was buried,” my father didn’t wait for 
my question. 

“Of course the lamps could not burn forever. Fire needs oxy- 
gen. Once the gate was closed, the oxygen would be used up, 
and the lamps would go out no matter how much oil there was. 
Understand?” 

I nodded. 

In the central hall sat three white marble thrones for the em- 
peror and his two empresses. Three coffins on a platform lay in 
the rear hall with the Emperor’s in the center and the empresses’ 
on each side. 
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On the way back, I was too excited to fall sleep. 

“Father, I understand that the Emperors were fearful about 
people digging out their tombs so they made their tombs very 
deep. But how could they make sure no one tried, especially the 
workers who knew exactly how to reach them?” 

“They killed all the workers.” 

“What? That's horrid. The Emperors were so cruel and heart- 
less.” 

“That's why there are so many peasant movements in our 
history. You'll learn about that in school.” 

“What about the killers?” 

“I don’t know,” he whispered. “They must have been loyal 
and trustworthy.” 

“Why did the Emperors make their tombs so luxurious? Just 
for show? No one was supposed to go into them anyway.” 

“Ancestral worship is an important aspect of Chinese culture 
that dates back to the third millennium B.c. It was believed that 
ancestral spirits could intercede in the spiritual world to influ- 
ence the life of their descendants. The Emperors were the ‘Sons 
of Heaven, and building their tombs was seen to affect both the 
fate of the dynasty and the Empire, so it was an act of national 
significance.” 

“Sounds interesting. Do you believe it?” 

sNoe 

“Why were the tombs built so far from their living palace? It 
must have been so inconvenient to build them.” 

“Because the position of the tomb mattered a great deal as 
well. It was imperative to ensure that these spirits were at the best 
possible location, as defined by the ancient science of Feng Shui. 
Tombs should be shielded on their northern side to protect them 
from evil spirits blown by winds from the north. At the same time, 
water should be located nearby.” 

“I see, the Ming Tombs are sheltered from the northern winds 
by the mountains, but I don’t see the water.” 

“Yes, numerous streams wind their way through, although 
we didn’t see them.” 

“How do you know if we didn’t see them?” 

“I read the explanations,” he smiled. 
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“No wonder you know everything.” ladded, “This means that 
once I learn more Chinese characters, I’ll know a lot, too.” 

“Certainly. You have to study hard. A Tang dynasty poem said, 
‘Without seeing the magnificence of the royal palace, one can 
never sense the dignity of the emperor.’ The Summer Palace was 
Empress Dowager Cixi’s summer residence. The Forbidden City 
was the home of twenty-four Ming and Qing Emperors. More 
than one million workers built nearly ten thousand buildings be- 
tween 1406 and 1420. They are too much for you to walk around 
in, and it might be boring to you now, but I think I can take you 
there in a few years. I hope you can read some information about 
them for me by then.” 

One year later, on a breezy Sunday my dad told me, “We are 
going to the Summer Palace. It is a place of artificial hills, pavil- 
ions, temples, and a lake surrounded by a natural backdrop. The 
lake is several times the size of the lake in Beihai Park so you will 
love it.” 

“T have expected to visit it since Teacher Li talked about it. She 
promised we would go there on our field trip next spring. We are 
all excited about it,” I beamed. 

“Go on then! What do you know about it?” 

“It has a history of over 800 years. In 1750, Emperor Qianlong 
of the Qing dynasty spent 15 years reconstructing the hill and 
renamed it Longevity Hill to celebrate his mother’s birthday. 
However, soldiers of the Allied Forces of Eight Powers destroyed 
itin 1900. In 1902, Empress Dowager Cixi diverted funds allocated 
to the Chinese Navy to rebuild it as her summer residence and 
renamed it Yiheyuan. It means the garden of peace, nature, and 
harmony.” 

We took a two-hour bus ride to the main entrance of the park, 
the East Palace Gate. 

My father pointed to the plaque hanging over the Gate, “Look 
at the three Chinese characters. These are the inscriptions of the 
Qing emperor Guangxu. He had excellent handwriting. Writing 
with the Chinese brush is a form of art.” 

“How can writing be an art?” 

“Writing and painting both express emotions through images 
as they arise in the imagination. When the writer is happy, the 
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characters are silky and extended, when he is angry, the characters 
seem untamed, when he is sad, they are restrained, and when he 
is joyful, they are energetic and beautiful. If the writer wants to 
criticize, he uses a pungent style. If he is filled with ambition, he 
strokes the characters boldly with power. You are just starting to 
learn, and should follow teacher Li’s directions closely and take 
time to practice.” 


Dad, although I didn’t understand the art of handwriting, I did 
follow your instructions. Teacher Li taught us how to make our own 
ink and how to copy Miao Hong, a character pattern printed in red on 
twenty squares of rice paper. We traced over the lines of the characters 
with a black ink brush to learn the technique. 

She taught us, “To write well, you must place the paper right, keep 
your back straight, hold your head up, keep your feet steady, extend 
both arms, hold the brush tight with all five fingers without touching 
the palm, raise your wrist, suspend your right elbow, and apply the 
brush evenly.” 

She repeated her statements every time, “The key is that writing 
isn't painting. It cannot be traced and once the brush is down, it cannot 
be withdrawn before the end of the full stroke. That means every single 
stroke has to be complete movement. In order to do that you have to 
get enough ink on the brush or use the dry brush method, which I’m 
going to teach you later. The saying goes “writing ts like defecating, 
once you start, there's no getting it back.” 

I did not understand her point for years and was unhappy that 
she mentioned feces in class. 

Her strict teaching style made us very nervous. When we were 
writing, she would snatch someone's brush from behind without 
warning to test whether she held the brush tightly enough. She would 
put an egg into someone’s palm to judge whether her palm was empty. 
She would slide a small thick board beneath someone's wrist to evalu- 
ate whether her wrist was raised high enough. 

Remembering your words, I practiced diligently. After four years 
of practice, my Chinese Characters were neat and orderly. I realized 
that I was very lucky to have had Teacher Li, a professional teacher 
with thirty years experience. 
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I sat with the copper lion. 
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Many years later, I understood that Chinese characters are created 
using particular shapes, images, and abstractions. Like sculptures, 
paintings and music, Chinese calligraphy is a deeper representation of 
beauty, and is beneficial for developing spatial, imaging, and abstract 
abilities. 

There is a Chinese saying: “the more complacent his handwriting, 
the more intelligent the man. The more frustrated his handwriting, 
the more foolish the man.” Graphology is a science that can analyze 
and judge a person’s ability and spiritual outlook through his hand- 
writing. My mentor, Dr. Zhong, believed that one’s handwriting 
demonstrated his mental maturity level. He planned to follow one 
hundred people for thirty years and prove his thesis. Unfortunately, 
the Cultural Revolution stopped his project. I considered the project 
myself at one time, but I moved to the U.S., and never got to it. 


In China, two lions were often placed outside the entrances 
of temples and emperor’s gardens, in the hope they would ward 
off evil spirits. 

“Dad, why are the outer parts of the paws gold and brighter 
than all the other parts?” 

“The lions are made of copper, and when it weathers, it turns 
a dark color. However, people touch the paws as they pass by, so 
they are polished. 

“Lookat the three gates: The center one was exclusively for the 
emperors and empresses, while the two side doors were for the 
princes and court officials. I’m going to show you the two large 
sculptures of Heng and Ha.” 

“Who are they?” I was puzzled. 

“Heng and Ha were two generals. To scare the enemy, Heng 
would make a voice Heng with his nose, and Ha would make a 
voice Ha with his mouth. Later people put them at the entrances 
of temples and emperor’s gardens as the door-gods.” 

As we walked into the garden, my father told me, “The garden 
can be divided into three parts: administrative, residential and 
scenic. The first part is the place where Cixi dealt with state affairs 
and received officials. The residence area mainly consists of...” 

“Dad, you know I don’t care about that. Just tell me where the 
big lake is. I want to row a boat. Let's go.” 
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“We'll have to wait in line for two hours for boat rental. [don’t 
think you have that kind of patience. How about we climb the 
Longevity Hill first, and enjoy the pleasant view, and then rent a 
boat. Maybe by then, the line won't be as long.” 

While we argued, the thunderclouds roared and the rain 
started to pour. 

“We should seek shelter from the rain. How about the Chang 
Lang (Long Corridor)? It won't last long.” 

I was unhappy but it seemed there was no alternative. 

“Did Teacher Li talk about the Chang Lang?” 

“Sure, it’s a special covered walkway along the Kunming 
Lake. The extraordinary thing about it is the paintings along the 
underside of its roof, on every pillar and every crevice. Do you 
know how many paintings there are?” I tested him. 

“No, [really don’t know.” 

“About 8000,” I chuckled and was delighted in knowing more 
than my father this time. 

He told me that the paintings illustrate episodes from clas- 
sic literature, depict natural landscapes, human figures, battle 
scenes, animals, wild flowers, birds, fish and insects. The literature 
came mostly from legendary and classic novels—Strange Tales 
of Liaozhai, Pilgrimage to the West, The Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms, Water Margin, and others. 


Dad, the knowledge you gave me is very useful. Twenty years 
later, I bought a book about the legends and classic novels of Chang 
Lang paintings, and took a group of anthropoid-phobic patients to 
the Chang Lang on my day off. While we walked through the gallery, 
I started to read the stories out loud. The patients followed me and 
read stories one by one in turn. They supported each other and most 
of them finished their story. 


“Dad, how can these paintings last hundreds of years?” 

“They can’t. The paintings need to be touched up every twelve 
years to keep them from fading.” 

While we walked, he told me many stories that the paintings 
portrayed. 
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After twenty minutes, I began to get bored, even with his 
wonderful stories, “Dad, it looks endless.” 

“Well, at 2,238 feet long, it’s the longest covered walkway in 
the world. Why don’t we walk a little more?” 

About half way down the Long Corridor, we saw an archway 
and a series of splendid halls and towers along an axis leading 
uphill. 

“We should take a break,” I suggested. 

For a while the rain stopped. “Yuci, look! The sky is like a big 
machine. First it washed the earth with rain, and then it dried the 
earth with the sun. Now it is saving water in the clouds for the 
next time. Look at the Longevity Hill, how neat and ravishing it 
is! We are going to climb it. Okay?” 

Looking at the stairs, I was afraid. “You mean we have to climb 
those stairs? I can’t. There are too many. How many floors do they 
amount to?” 

“About twenty.” 

“No way. I can’t.” 

“If you walked up and down those stairs of Longevity Hill 
once a day, you'd get enough exercise to live a very long life. We 
should try.” 

“No. I don’t care about long life.” 

“There are beautiful structures along the way—the Cloud 
Dispelling Gate and the Cloud Dispelling Hall, where there is a 
display. It makes the climb worth it.” 

“Dad, you know me better. I’m not interested in them at all,” 
I said walking away. 

“How about the spectacular view you are awarded when you 
reach the top? You know the Summer Palace is a perfect landscape 
with mountains and lakes. You'll be able to see the big lake, and 
find out which one of the three boat-renting stations has the short- 
est line. Also, you will see a lot of interesting things that Teacher 
Li already told you about.” 

Finally, he convinced me to begin to climb. I forgot how many 
times we stopped before we finally reached the top of the stairs. 

At the summit, we had a gorgeous view of the placid Kunming 
Lake dotted with rowboats of varying sizes. A giant bridge con- 
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nected the big island to the southern bank of the lake. On the west 
side of the lake, there are six differently shaped bridges, connect- 
ing the smaller islands. 

“Is that the famous Seventeen-Arch Bridge? ond two, three.. 
Ah, exactly seventeen arches beneath the bridge! Teacher Li told 
us it was built during Qianlong’s reign from 1736 to 1795 during 
the Qing dynasty. The bridge is 150 meters long and 8 meters 
wide. Dad, can we row a boat through each opening beneath the 
bridge? That'll be so much fun. Right?” 

“Sure, we can do that. One day, we should walk across the 
bridge. There are over five hundred carved white marble lions, of 
different sizes and postures, sitting on top of the stone columns 
of the bridge. It’s amazing,” he said. 

“Look. There’s an ox. Is it the Bronze Ox? We were told it was 
cast in 1755. In ancient times, oxen were a symbol of flood control, 
so Emperor Qianlong placed a bronze ox on the eastern side of 
Kunming Lake to bless the lake. 

“What is that big boat? There are two people standing on each 
side and they are using long poles to propel the boat. I’ve never 
seen a boat like that.” I was excited about my new discoveries. 

“It’s called a pleasure-boat. It takes people from this island to 
the other islands in the park. Let’s go down the hill and take it.” 

When we approached the northwest shore of Kunming Lake 
on the pleasure-boat, I saw the Marble Boat. “Dad, Teacher Li 
told us it’s not a real boat. It’s built with huge stones, and can’t 
be moved. The body of this boat is 36 meters long and it has two 
tiers. The deck is paved with colored bricks and the windows are 
decorated with multi-colored glass. A huge mirror sits on each 
tier, reflecting the waves on the lake. I want to get on it and see 
the details.” 


Dad, three years ago, I sat ina floating restaurant eating a lobster 
dinner while enjoying the Maine coast. The ripples reflected the bright 
sun. One by one, the wavelets gradually spread and then vanished, 
giving me a massaged feeling. The scene reminded me of your words, 
“The Marble Boat was the place where Empress Dowager Cixi enjoyed 
the scenery. On spring days, Cixi would observe the light green Lon- 
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gevity Hill with thousands of wild flowers of innumerable colors and 
shapes—flat, straight, bent, twisted, trumpet-shaped, bowl-shaped, 
and star-shaped. She might have felt that the spring breeze could fulfill 
her every wish. In the summer, on rainy days, she would watch rain 
pouring out from the mouths of the dragonheads of the Marble Boat 
that were part of the drainage system. After the rain had stopped, she 
would see the rainbow across the lake. On sunny summer days, she 
would have a side view of the Hall of the Sea of Wisdom, situated on 
top of Longevity Hill. Its outer walls are completely covered with color- 
ful glazes, appearing sparkling and vivid in the sunlight. She might 
have felt that the heaven could give her awesome powers. In the fall, 
as the leaves changed colors, she would see the view of the golden hill 
contrasted by the deep blue lake. She might bask in the feeling of success 
during the harvest season. On snowy winter days, she would observe 
the pavilions, the corridors, and the Seventeen-Arch Bridge covered 
with silver snow. She might have felt that the celestial phenomena 
signified peace and prosperity for the imperial garden.” 


The Summer Palace was too big to visit even by the plea- 
sure-boat. Among the many sites on the Rear Hill, the Garden 
of Harmonious Interests was my favorite site. The architectural 
art of the garden resembled a typical garden of Southern China, 
but was unique in Northern China where I grow up. There were 
five bridges, six halls, several corridors, and eight pavilions. The 
bridges had many twists and turns, which gave people views of 
the scenery from different aspects. Emperor Qianlong’s poem 
said, “A pavilion, a path, a step, a scene; the scene changes with 
each step, and each step is of great interest.” 

The next spring, on a sunny day, Dad and I walked on Chan- 
gan Avenue in the Tiananmen section. This was nearly the only 
place where magnolia flowers bloomed, and really brightened 
my mood. Maybe that was why he took me to visit the “boring” 
Forbidden City in the spring. 

We went through the Tiananmen Gate, and came to the main 
gate of the Forbidden City, the ten-story high Meridian Gate. 

My dad asked me to count the number of copper nuts on both 
doors. 
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“Nine times nine equal eighty one on each one,” I answered 
easily. “Why? What is the meaning of that?” 

“I'm going to tell you. But, of course, you have to pay a price 
for my answer.” 

“What's that?” 

“Don’t be alarmed. You know that I never ask of you more 
than you can afford. Just pay attention to all the gates, including 
the side doors. You will find a magic number. Tell me at the end 
of the trip. I’ll explain to you then. Okay?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” I smiled back. 

Walking into the Forbidden City, there were three gold and 
jade halls built on eight-meter-high marble foundations. My fa- 
ther read the words to me. ‘The first and tallest hall was used for 
important ceremonies such as the enthronement of the prince, the 
emperor's birthday celebrations, and the initiation of military ex- 
peditions. The middle hall was where the emperors rested before 
major ceremonies or received officials. The third hall was where 
the emperors gave banquets and interviewed those who had suc- 
cessfully passed the grueling imperial examinations.’ 

Among the thousands of buildings, only one, the Treasure 
Exhibition Hall, attracted me. It sat among The Six Eastern Palaces. 
The Six Eastern and Western Palaces were the living quarters for 
the imperial concubines. Many have been turned into exhibition 
halls. The Treasure Exhibition Hall did not display Chinese trea- 
sures, bronze wares, pottery and porcelain wares, or lacquer, jade, 
stone, glass and metal wares from the Ming and Qing dynasties. 
Rather, they exhibited the gifts from the kings of different coun- 
tries all over the world who came to pay respect to our emperors. 
I had never seen these special treasures before since they were 
all foreign. There were small and exquisite clocks instead of the 
huge Chinese Huabiao (tall stone sundials) and wall clocks, oil 
paintings instead of Chinese brush paintings and jewelry with 
diamonds and other precious stones instead of gold, silver, pearl 
and jade. 

The large marble carving attracted me as well. The nine drag- 
ons playing with pearls was originally sculpted during the Ming 
Dynasty and re-sculpted during the Qing Dynasty. In those days, 
anyone caught touching this holy stone was punished by death. 
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“Yuci, could you try to read the information plaque to me? I'll 
help you.” 

I haltingly read the words with my father’s help, “The large 
stone was ... (hauled) ... into the palace all the way from Fang 
Shan, a place 70 kilometers from Beijing. The hard (transporta- 
tion) ... took about a month and 20,000 men and thousands of 
... (mules) ... and horses. The 16.5-meter long, 3-meter wide, 1.7- 
meter thick stone weighed about 250 (tons). It was said that a well 
was dug every 500 meters and water was ... (pumped) out onto 
the road to ... (facilitate) ... transportation.” 

The complicated process of the transportation astounded me 
very much. 

Throughout the trip, I counted the number of copper nuts on 
each door as my father had assigned. It kept me busy so I didn’t 
feel too bored and exhausted. 

“Have you figured out the answer to the question I gave to 
you at the main entrance?” 

“Sure, it’s too easy. All the doors have the exact same number 
of copper nuts: nine by nine or eighty-one. Are you going to tell 
me the reason?” 

“Of course. In the old days, odd numbers were regarded as 
Yang. Among them, nine was considered the perfect Yang number. 
As you know males belong to Yang and females belong to Yin, so 
the emperors had to use the perfect Yang number. Remember, the 
altar in the Temple of Heaven was constructed with nine or mul- 
tiples of nine stone slabs and the terrace is made up of nine rings 
of stone slabs. The innermost ring on the top consists of nine slabs, 
the second has eighteen, and so on to the ninth ring, which con- 
sists of eighty-one slabs. This scheme is repeated on the middle 
and lower tiers, so the largest ring of lower tiers at the bottom is 
made up of two hundred forty-three stone slabs. You can find a 
lot of nines or multiples of nines in the emperor’s palaces. They 
signify that the Heavenly Son, the Emperor, has supreme right. 
Could you give me some more examples?” 

“There are nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
rooms, nine dragons on the huge carved stone and nine hundred 
stone pictures on the road of gardens in the Forbidden City. There 
are nine Tans (Temples) in Beijing. Also, we have two Nine-dragon 
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Screens, one is here, and the other one is in Beihai Park. There is 
a nine-turn bridge in the Garden of Harmonious Interests, and 
the Marble Boat is nine times four, thirty-six, meters long at the 
Summer Palace.” . 

He nodded with satisfaction. 

Readers, if you travel in China, don’t forget to find more nines 
for me. 


Dad, now I realize the reason you brought me to the parks so often 
was not only to educate me, but more importantly to train me to love 
things as they are and to enjoy nature from the heart. After growing 
up, whenever I have a hard time, I could make myself happy through 
nature—the color of the leaves, a plant, a cloud, even a piece of stone. 
My friend laughs at my collection of stones. However, I can read or 
imagine a lot from the natural marks on a stone, which leads me to a 
happy moment. Thank you for teaching me how to value each moment 
and enjoy nature and life so that the tough things that happen do not 
burden me in my life. 


6 
Boa rcling School 


[' was time to go to elementary school. My father dreamed that 
I would be admitted into one of the top elementary schools 
in Beijing. I passed the examination but had to go through the 
interview. 

The interview day was in early May of 1962. The trees were 
leafy and the flowers peeked through the soil and grew quickly 
for a show. My father took me to the school and waited outside 
the classroom. 

“Tan Yuci,” a voice came from inside the classroom. 

“Yes,” | replied immediately. 

“Come in, please.” 

I walked into the room nervously. 

“Don’t worry, you'll be fine.” My father followed me to the 
door. 

A young female teacher dressed in a clean dress sat behind 
the desk. Her hair was dark as the shadows of the moonlight, her 
face was smooth with a pair of long, thin eyes and a small mouth 
framed by an M-shaped upper lip, and her voice sounded like 
music to me. 

After I started answering her questions, her smile made me 
calmer. 

“Tell me, is the distance between here and your home long or 
short?” she questioned. 

“It is short,” I answer quickly without thinking. 

She paused, and knitted her brows immediately. “You think 
it’s short?” 
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“Yes. I’m sure,” I answered with confidence even though I 
caught a gleam of dissatisfaction in her eyes. 

Questioning continued for about ten more minutes, and I 
smelled trouble; the teacher thought that I had problems judging 
distance. I felt wronged, and tasted a schoolteacher’s power even 
before elementary school started. 


Dad, it was a necessary experience in which I learned that teachers 
might use wrong-headed judgment to the detriment of their students. 
This allowed me to properly handle an issue much later between my 
daughter and her teacher. One day after school, when my daughter was 
in first grade, she showed me her examination paper. I wondered why 
one of the problems she understood the day before when we prepared 
for the test together, was marked wrong by her teacher. Her teacher 
had mistakenly marked the correct answer as wrong. My daughter 
explained to me that she had revised the answer during the test and 
left eraser marks on the paper. When she challenged her teacher on her 
correct answer, her teacher accused her of changing the answer after 
the tests where returned. She pointed to the erasure as evidence and 
refused to give her any points back. I trusted her because I knew she 
already understood the problem the day before and my daughter would 
not lie to me about a few points on a test. I brought the paper with her 
to talk to her teacher, but she would not change her mind. However, 
I told my daughter that I trusted her, and the important thing was 
to understand the knowledge, not the score or another's opinion. In 
other words, never make another's opinion of you more important 
than your own opinion of yourself. This made a very deep impression 
on my daughter. Iam glad that I trusted my daughter at all times, for 
she has grown into a very trustworthy person. 


“Dad, the teacher asked me if the distance between here and 
our home was long or short and I answered short. She seemed 
unhappy. Why? I don’t understand.” I was very anxious. 

He tried to comfort me without answering my question, 
“Don’t worry, I'm going to try to get you into a boarding school. 
Go to your grandmother’s home, and enjoy your summer before 
school starts.” 
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Later, I learned that the distance between the school and our 
home was about three miles. Due to the poor transportation sys- 
tem, three miles was considered a long distance for most people. 
But for me, it was short since I had gone to places all over the city 
on Sundays with my dad. 


Dad, when my daughter was six years old, a similar situation 
arose. It was an early morning in August 1990; my husband, daugh- 
ter and I wanted to reach the top of the Ermei Mountain, located in 
the Sichuan Province about 3000 kilometers above sea level. There, 
we hoped to see the Miraculous Buddhist Light. As I read, “It is a 
natural optical phenomenon, and often appears at the Ermei and Tai 
mountains. All conditions must be met for it to occur. On misty days, 
just after sunrise or before sunset, rings of light can be seen on the 
horizon. The color of the innermost ring is the darkest, and the rings 
gradually become lighter. Sometimes, the shadow of a person is visible 
in the ring. A tradition handed down from generation to generation 
states that the Miraculous Buddhist Light is the epiphany of a goddess, 
who takes lucky people to the Blissful World.” That is why millions of 
people over thousands of years have climbed those two mountains to 
obtain a good future from the Miraculous Light. 

We reached the midpoint of the mountain by bus, and then my 
husband and I climbed, while two hired hands carried my daughter. 

Just after sunrise we reached the summit. It was clear without any 
rain or fog, so we had no chance to see the remarkable spectacle. As 
we watched the white cotton-like clouds floating beneath our feet, we 
felt like angels flying on a piece of green leafy carpet. We enjoyed the 
wonderful feeling for an hour, and then went down to reach the bus 
station before dark, as there were no hotels on the mountain. 

We had our lunch at a temple half way to the bus station. The sun’s 
rays burned us in the temple area, making us feel even more exhausted. 
Leaving the temple, the road continued under the shadows of tall ce- 
dars, and the temperature came down. Wild flowers bloomed on both 
sides of the road, and multicolored butterflies fluttered around us. My 
daughter and I felt full of vigor and cheerfully chased the butterflies. 
My husband lagged behind us carrying our bags. In our amusement, 
we missed the sign to the nearest bus stop. An hour later, we realized 
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that we had lost our way. We did not have a single penny and walked 
for hours to the next bus stop without food, drink or break. On the way, 
I asked some travelers for help, but no one was willing. My little girl 
was very understanding of the situation and walked with me without 
complaining. We arrived at the bus stop six hours later and waited for 
my husband, hoping he would figure out what happened. To our relief, 
he showed up and we bought drinks and crackers one hour later. 

Back in Beijing, my daughter insisted, “Mom, get the same kind of 
crackers we had on Ermei Mountain. They were so good.” 

No matter what I bought, she always told me, “These are not the 
Ermei Mountain crackers. They were the best-tasting crackers in the 
world. Please try again.” 

I explained to her repeatedly, “Because you were so hungry, you 
felt the crackers were the best in the world. In fact, the crackers you 
have now are not only exactly the same brand as the Ermet ones, but 
also much fresher. To tell you the truth, since they were pretty stale, I 
checked the label, and found that they had expired a long time ago.” 

Unfortunately, she could not grasp the point so we continued 
buying different kinds of crackers until she grew up. 

Dad, you are right: it is nonsense to explain relativity to young 
children. 


When my dad picked me up at the train station two days be- 
fore school started, he seemed unusually happy, “ You're going to 
a boarding school. In Beijing, there are only six boarding schools. 
They were all private schools established before the founding of 
the People’s Republic of China in 1949. After 1949, they became 
special public schools, expressly for the caretaking of the children 
of high-ranking cadres. All your teachers will have special quali- 
fications; the class size will be half that of regular public schools 
and the students are treated in a favorable way. There are only two 
or three classes in each grade in your school so the total student 
body will be less than five hundred, and the large number of staff 
makes a six to one student-faculty ratio.” 

I did not understand the difference between a regular school 
and a boarding school and why he was so excited until four years 
later. 
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I did not qualify for boarding school because my father was 
one level below the highest-ranking officials. He, nonetheless, 
knew that the Xinhua (New China) News Agency was directly 
under the Communist Party Central Committee’s control and the 
leaders of the agency had the privilege of sending a certain num- 
ber of children to the boarding schools. He negotiated with his 
leaders many times, and argued that since he had to work over- 
night to fit the Western time system, he could not take adequate 
care of me. Finally, they relented to my father’s appeals and sent 
me to a boarding school. 

On orientation day, we learned our school, the Kuijiachang 
First Elementary School, had a long history. Built in 1871 by a 
U.S. Christian Church (the Chinese name was Meiyimei), and 
named Wen Hui School, the school included a college, middle 
school and elementary school. The college merged with Huabei 
Xiehe College, was renamed Yanjing University and moved to the 
site of today’s Peking University in 1918. The children’s favorite 
educator, Mr. Jingxiu Sun, taught in our elementary school for 
thirty-five years. 

The school’s east wall abutted the Beijing Train Station, and 
the south wall faced Chongwenmen, one of nine ancient gate 
towers of the City Wall. The construction of the Wall began during 
the Yuan Dynasty (1271-1368) and it was completed during the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The square wall around Beijing City 
included nine gate-towers, most of which were destroyed, but the 
foundations still stand. 

The main entrance of the elementary school led to a small 
playground. Directly ahead, two parallel study halls facing each 
other were connected by an office building. A sports ground, 
which included a soccer field, a basketball court, and various 
gymnastics equipment, was located east of the study halls. The 
library and recreation center was south of the study halls. To the 
north were the living quarters for the staff and students. 

There were two dorms, one for girls and one for boys. The 
first floor of the girls’ building housed a small medical center, a 
canteen, a public shower room, and a laundry room. The dorm 
rooms were on the second floor. The first through fourth grade 
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The living quarters of my 
elementary school, the 
Kuijiachang First Elementary 
School. During the Cultural 
Revolution it became the 
Dingxiang Elementary 
School. The main part of the 
school belonged to the Beijing 
Train Station. 


students lived in large bedrooms that each held about twenty 
students to make it easier for the teacher on the overnight shift. 
The rest of the students shared smaller bedrooms holding four 
students each. 

The public xishu (teeth brushing and face washing) room, a 
room fitted with special plumbing to satisfy female students’ spe- 
cial needs, and the teachers’ dorm rooms were on the first floor 
of the boys’ building. We could not take a shower every day, so 
we used the xishu room and special needs room twice a day. The 
second and third floors contained the boys’ dorm rooms. 

I reached residential stability in no time because of my back- 
ground. Some of my classmates, however, took over a year. 

It was the third year of Mao’s Great Leap program. Even 
though my school only served high-ranking parents’ children, 
and the boarding fee was three times the basic per capita living 
fee, we still had very poor quality food. Breakfast and dinner 
amounted to one small bowl of corn meal paste with a small 
piece of pickle, while lunch constituted of one small bowl of rice 
with a little bit of vegetable. The diet weakened my resistance to 
diseases. 

One night in November, as soon as I laid down, I felt stabs 
of pain in my abdomen and rushed to the restroom. Putting on 
my clothing, I walked to the closest outdoor restroom behind my 
dorm, braving the cold wind that chilled my bones. I had diarrhea, 
but felt a little better. Only thirty minutes later, the pain return and 
[rushed to the outhouse again. My body was burning and I knew 
something was wrong. I had learned at a very young age that the 
less I bother my teacher the better, so I didn’t report to my night 
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shift teacher. Then the time between pains decreased from thirty 
minutes to twenty-five to five. Finally there was no time to run to 
the restroom and I ended up sitting on a big bucket located in the 
hallway normally used for students’ urine. 

My teacher found me and sent me to the small medical center 
right away. As soon as the nurse read the thermometer she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, my goodness, your temperature is 43° C (110 ° F)! 
When did you start to feel uncomfortable?” 

“Right after bedtime,” I whispered. 

“Why didn’t you report to teacher Lui at once?” 

“En, en....” I muttered. What could I say? To be honest, I 
didn’t want to bother my teachers. I believed no one other than 
my father cared about me ever since my mom left me at the age 
of two. 

She couldn’t wait for my answer, “Never mind. All right, tell 
me how you’re feeling in detail.” 

“Ahhhn,” I softly groaned as my abdominal pain surged 
again. 

I nodded painfully, lowered my voice, “At first ....” 

“Let me check on you more.” 

After a while, she snapped, “You may have acute dysentery, 
and need go to the emergency room at once. Let me give you an 
injection for the fever.” 

She murmured to herself, “Oh, poor motherless child. If this 
happened to any other child, they would dirty their underwear 
right away. She is too brave.” She gave me the injection and I sank 
into sleep. 

At about six o’clock, the nurse and my teacher put me on a 
three-wheeled cycle with a flat wooden board on top. I was cov- 
ered by a thick comforter, and felt the tricycle start to move. 

“Look! They put her on the flatbed tricycle.” 

“You know what? I think she is dead. Otherwise why did they 
cover her?” my classmates’ voices blurted behind me. 

A horrifying dream engulfed me. A monster, or was it a bad 
person, used a big sheet to cover the heavens. It was completely 
dark. The monster tried to catch me. I was so scared and ran all 
over the place trying to hide myself, but could not find a place 
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to hide, so I jumped into a feces pit. | woke up without feeling 
refreshed at all. 

The sun was shining through a huge window, falling on me, 
making me feel warm. I raised my head and looked outside: 
another year gone—vines, and leaves gone. I tried to figure out 
where I was. 

A pretty young nurse walked toward my bed, “My goodness! 
You're finally awake. We were really worried about you. Do you 
know where you are and what time it is now?” 

I looked at her in wonder, “ Yes, | remember my school nurse 
told me that they would send me to Tongren Hospital. I assume 
that is where I am, and today should be Tuesday.” 

“Well, this is the children’s ward of Tongren Hospital, but it is 
now ten o'clock on Wednesday. You fell into a coma for twenty- 
eight hours. We have been terribly anxious, and your father has 
hardly left your bedside. I just sent him to rest ten minutes ago,” 
she smiled. 

“When is he coming back?” 

“Maybe two or three hours,” she passed me a thermometer, 
and continued, “You suffered a bout of acute toxic dysentery, 
which is the number one cause of death for children. We were not 
sure you would make it.” 

“Oh, my heaven. I didn’t realize I was in that terrible danger! 
Otherwise I would have reported to my teacher earlier.” 

“This is one of the best hospitals in Beijing. You are lucky your 
school is only a five-minute ride away. If you had been delayed 
by half an hour you might not be alive.” 


Dad, that was the first time I tasted the feeling of death. On the 
other hand, it was the first time I felt so lucky. 


Despite my doctor’s recommendation and my father’s wishes, 
I went back to school only one week later. 

The following four years, I was a member of the class commit- 
tee, a good student who consistently received the highest scores in 
both mathematics and Chinese, and followed the teachers’ direc- 
tions at all times. However, two issues bothered me a great deal. 
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First, my teachers continued to seek information about my 
parents’ separation, which made me as uncomfortable as I had 
been at the daycare center. 

Secondly, there were some strange things I could not logically 
explain. For instance, at times, some elementary students were 
chosen to go to the Beijing Airport or Beijing Train Station to wel- 
come foreign dignitaries, or to sit for the Foreign Language School 
entrance examination. I was never asked to go while students with 
much lower grades were chosen. 

One Monday morning, my Chinese teacher Li spoke to me in 
a harsh tone of voice: “Tan Yuci, after my class, come to my Office. 
I need to talk to you privately.” Her unusual attitude surprised 
me. 

I followed her to her office, and she went straight to the point, 
“Where did you go yesterday?” 

“I went to Li’s apartment,” I reported, as I quickly ran through 
the events of the previous day, Sunday, in my mind and tried to 
pick out what event might be related to school. 

“What did you do in her home?” she looked at me straight. 

“We played games,” I answered softly as if speaking to my- 
self. 

“Stop visiting her apartment. That is her parents’ request,” 
Teacher Li warned in a sharp tone without giving any reason. 

I felt wronged, and my brain throbbed. “Why do I not have 
the right to play with my classmate?” 


Dad, when I complained to you that weekend, you simply told me, 
“Fine, let them have their way. Do not play with her. That's it.” I felt 
strange because you never tell me do something without explaining the 
reasons. Then I thought maybe I did something wrong, but could not 
figure it out. Did you know that bothered me for years until I learned 
more about you? 


On Sundays, if we did not go out, we would visit my father’s 
co-workers’ homes. One of them was language expert Pan, who 
came from England. I called her Aunt Pan. She and her husband 
lived in a fancy house that was built only for distinguished ex- 
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perts. My father talked to them in English so I just hung around 
and explored the house. Their juicer was a new thing for me, 
and I put a half-orange in it and squeezed all the juice out. Aunt 
Pan didn’t have children, so she showered me with affection, 
and called me Xiaomei, which means “little sister” in Chinese. 
She always hugged me and talked to me as my father translated. 
We had a lot of good times even though we couldn’t talk to each 
other directly. 

She was lucky to return to England before the start of the 
Cultural Revolution. It was a beautiful sunny day and the air was 
soft and warm. At the Beijing Airport, she held me for long time, 
but we had to say good-bye. 

She kept in touch with me by writing letters to me once a 
month until the Cultural Revolution began. She wrote my name 
in Chinese and the rest was in English. Of course my father was 
my translator. She also sent me many pictures of England, as her 
husband was a professional photographer. The best pictures from 
my childhood are his. 


Aunt Pan held me with my father and his Xinhua News Agency colleagues 
before boarding the plane. 


ji 


Communist Education 


ae ideals of Communism were persistently taught to us since 
the very first day of daycare. 

The first song that we learned was “Red East—The east is red; 
the sun has risen. China has produced Mao Zedong. He works 
for the people’s happiness; He is the people’s great savior.” Other 
songs included: “Socialism Is Great,” “There Would Be No New 
China Without the Communist Party,” “We Are the Successors of 
Communism,” and “Heaven and Earth Are Great, but Greater Still 
Is the Kindness of the Communist Party, Father and Mother Are 
Dear, but Dearer Still Is Chairman Mao.” 

Textbooks, movies, and exhibitions taught us that the Chi- 
nese lived in an abyss of misery before the Peoples Republic of 
China, and that two thirds of the people in the world still suf- 
fered from untold hardship. Chairman Mao and the Communist 
Party brought a happy life for our new Chinese generation, so we 
should be deeply grateful. 

In elementary school, our Chinese Teacher Li always told us, 
“We live in a socialist society. Socialism and communism both 
are systems of production based on public ownership. Socialism 
is the first step and Communism is a further development of a 
socialist society. The socialist principle of distribution according 
to deeds, for quality and quantity of work performed, is imme- 
diately possible and practical. Communism, however, cannot be 
implemented immediately because of its principle of distribution 
according to needs. Obviously, to satisfy everyone’s needs, there 
must be an excess of everything. In addition, a change in the at- 
titude of people toward work must develop: instead of working 
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because they have to, people will work because they want to, 
and because work satisfies their intrinsic need. All countries will 
form a beautiful nation, world communism. In order to prepare 
our country to become the communist society of the future, you 
need to study hard, constantly remold your ideology, enjoy serv- 
ing people and be responsible to society.” 

We were very proud of ourselves as the successors of Commu- 
nism and felt that we were responsible for realizing Communism 
in the whole world. 


Diary translation Nov. 22, 1964: 
Today we listened to our super- 
intendent Wu’s lecture. I understand 
that there are two heavy loads on the 
shoulders of our new generation: 
protecting, and building our coun- 
try. We should take on these heavy 
jobs with the help of Socialism. 


7 ube. tee % 
*? i 


Ge 2 
Teens 


We learned about the pre-1949 
Communist Party revolutionary mar- 
tyrs who gave their lives for Commu- 
nism. Dong Cunruiand Qiu Shaoyun 
carried explosive packages on their 
bodies in order to destroy enemy 
bunkers (Americans call it “suicide 
bombing”), and used their bodies to block the enemy’s heavy 
machine guns. Jiang Jie was tortured cruelly in the Kuomindang 
prison. The enemy inserted bamboo slips into her fingers, but she 
chose to die rather than sell out her Communist comrades. We 
were instructed, “Thousands upon thousands of martyrs have 
heroically laid down their lives for the people. Let us hold their 
banner high and march ahead along the path crimson with their 
blood! We are Young Pioneers, successors to Communism.” Our 
blood boiled with indignation, and we wished to devote ourselves 
to Communism till the end of our lives. 


Old diary & 
meeting note 


Diary translation Jan. 12, 1966: 
Today our teacher read a letter from the revolutionary martyrs to 
their next generation full with revolutionary emotion. Through the 
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letter I learned that the revolutionary martyrs were eager for us to 
grow up healthy and continue the revolution. As they were passing 
away, they thought of us and offered their lives for us. If we do not 
study hard, they would feel bitterly remorseful. 


In addition, the Communist Party built more model revolu- 
tionary heroic examples for us. 

Lei Feng was China’s most famous symbol of sacrifice for oth- 
ers. He died in 1962 when he was 22 after being hit on the head by 
a wooden column accidentally knocked over by another soldier. 
On March 5, 1963, Chairman Mao called on the whole nation to 
learn from Lei Feng. Instantly the media extolled the qualities of 
the poor orphan raised by the Communist Party. Many stories 
were written about the deeds of Lie Feng. I remember that he 
gave the four sweet bean cakes he received on New Year’s Day 
to injured miners at the hospital. We were made to learn passages 
from Lei Feng’s diary by heart. 

The major point of the campaign was to emphasize that ev- 
eryone in the country should begin to do small things for others. 
Then, the combined impact of these small acts would develop a 
glorious Socialist society. In Lei Feng’s words: 


A man’s usefulness to the revolutionary cause is like a screw in 
a machine. It is only by the many interconnecting and fixed screws 
that the machine can move freely, increasing its enormous work 
power. Though a screw is small, its use is beyond estimation. | am 
willing to be a screw in the machinery of the revolution. 


We spent a lot of time studying Lei Feng’s stories. We were 
taught to be moved by his actions, and every day we expended 
much energy doing small deeds for others. 

A movement called “Learning from Lei Feng, Kill All the Flies” 
soon came tomy campus. We split into two groups, one group dug 
out the fly larvae from the base of a wall and the other swatted 
the flies. Each individual had to kill a certain number of fly larvae 
or flies every day. I joined the second group because fly larvae 
made me sick. 

I chose the public restroom behind the girls’ dorm. Walking 
into the door, there were six concrete holes on the ground for 
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toilet bowls, each one connected to a large open feces storage pit 
behind the restroom. A worker would clear the pit once every few 
months. There was no water at all, and it was the perfect place 
for fly breeding. 

The burning sun brought out the worst smell from the place. 
Bearing it, I worked inside the restroom to get better access to the 
flies. held a fly swatter in my right hand and an empty matchbox 
for collecting the dead flies in my left. Aiming my swatter at the 
flying insects, I imagined a soldier aiming his gun at the enemy. I 
rushed forward and jumped upward, but the flies easily eluded 
my weapon. 

“Ah, I’m so stupid,” I thought to myself. I jumped harder and 
harder for three hours, but only killed two flies. I carefully put the 
two dead fly’s bodies in an empty matchbox to show my teacher 
the next day. 


Dad, I thought all flies were skilled escapees. It was surprising 
to me at first that the flies in America lack the speed of Chinese flies. 
Later I understood that since the environment in the U.S. is so clean 
the flies do not spread diseases as they do in China, people do not care 
as much about flies flying around. 


Worrying through the entire night, I decided to join the first 
group because it was better to tolerate fear than not reach the 
quota and be yelled at. 

Although I was prepared to see the annoying fat soft fly larvae, 
things did not work well. As soon as I dug the first fly larvae out, 
I threw up. 

“Come on, Yuci. You've got to learn from Lei Feng. Keep 
moving!” I warned myself to straighten out my thinking, but my 
stomach was still not convinced. 

Tused a small tree branch to collect them so that I did not have 
to touch them. 

Every day I tolerated nausea working on the fly larvae until 
the movement ended. At least I could report to my teacher on the 
fulfillment of my duty. 

Following our teacher’s assignments proved much easier than 
finding good deeds to do for others. One day I found the frame 
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of my classmate’s glasses was broken. I decided to use my money, 
which was allocated for purchasing bus tickets for weekend trips 
home, to secretly fix her glasses, and ended up walking three miles 
home for five weekends. 

One Saturday afternoon in June, the sun was high, and there 
were almost no trees to give me comfort on the way home. I 
walked out of our school gate and headed south, directly to the 
city wall. Once approached the wall, its shadow cooled me down. 
I walked past Chongwenmen, Qianmen, and Xuanwumen, three 
of nine ancient gate towers, then turned into a small Hutong, and 
entered the gate of the Xinhua News Agency. Even to this day, I 
still miss the City Wall, which was destroyed during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

The other key point of the campaign was to be a hungry 
reader of Chairman Mao’s works. Our Party set Lei Feng as an 
excellent example for he always found the solutions to his prob- 
lems through Mao’s works. Following his example, whenever 


The first photo, taken in 2003, is 

one of the nine ancient gate towers, 
Zhengyangmen, after restoration. 
The second photo shows the wall 

near my elementary school that 

was destroyed during the Cultural 
Revolution. At one time walls 
connected all nine ancient gate towers. 
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faced witha problem, we would read Chairman Mao’s works and 
search for an answer. Our class only had one copy of Chairman 
Mao’s work, and as a member of the class committee, I would 
spend my spare time copying paragraphs of Mao’s work either on 
the blackboard at the back of our classroom or in my notebook. 

Another movement, Learn from the People’s Liberation Army, 
soon began. Lin Biao, the Minister of Defense, gathered some of 
Mao’s writings into a handbook, called The Quotations of Chairman 
Mao, and then he personally wrote a dedication and an introduc- 
tion for the book in the early 1960s. He turned our army into a 
great school of Mao Zedong thought, and we learned from the 
People’s Liberation Army. 

We had to follow Lin Biao’s instruction, “Learn the Quota- 
tions of Chairman Mao, and study Chairman Mao’s writings, 
follow his teachings and act according to his instructions.” We 
were taught the Chairman’s theories are the only truth, and one 
of Mao’s words was worth thousands. Now we had to study a 
new paragraph of the Quotations of Chairman Mao, and then 
discuss Mao’s words instead of playing games or sports during 
recess every day. 


Diary translation Dec. 06, 1965: 
Today I have checked myself: 
1. Did I finish my task as Class Committee Chair? 
2. Did I overcome my weaknesses? 
3. Did I write in my diary? 
4. Did I study the Quotations of Chairman Mao whenever I 
had time? 
5. Is there anything I did not report to my teacher? 


The next campaign was “Learn from Comrade Jiao Yulu, 
Good Student of Comrade Mao Zedong.” We were told, “Jiao 
Yulu devoted himself tirelessly to the Party and our country. After 
becoming a party member in 1946, Jiao Yulu devoted his energies 
to fighting economic backwardness. In the 1960s, as Party leader 
of Lankao County, Henan Province, he led the masses to combat 
the Three Evils—floods, sandstorms and soil salinization. Diag- 
nosed with liver cancer, he continued his struggle against natural 
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disasters until the end of his life at his desk in his office in 1964.” 
I read his report “Ceasing to struggle and ceasing to live” many 
times, and every time I was moved to tears. It strengthened my 
conviction of devoting my life to the Communist Party. Even now, 
I can still remember the moving story of how he pressed against 
the arm of his chair to ease the pain and continue working. 

Another important aspect of the education was to prepare 
for a strike against Jiang Jieshi, the leader of Taiwan at the time. 
Our Chinese textbooks, newspapers, and movies told us that all 
Taiwanese are spies who worked for Jiang’s government and 
planned to attack the mainland. 


Dad, I was shocked to hear from my Taiwanese friend, “Our gov- 
ernment told the citizens the same thing about Mainland Chinese.” 


In one of the popular movies (I forget the name), a housewife’s 
older brother went to Taiwan before the People’s Republic of 
China was established. The family was separated for almost ten 
years without any contact. Suddenly one day, her brother visited 
her from Taiwan. Nevertheless, he was a spy for Jiang Jieshing, 
who pretended to look like her brother down to his crippled leg. 
The spy hid a radiotelegraph in his fake leg, and sent information, 
as much as he could get, to Taiwan. Of course eventually the fam- 
ily saw through the trick and sent him to the security department. 
We were taught that these kinds of things occurred everywhere 
around us and I fully believed it. 


Dad, after watching the movie, I would secretly watch your be- 
havior and wonder if you were my real dad or a spy from Taiwan. I 
monitored you for many days, but could not find anything different, 
and calmed down little by little. Eventually I forgot about tt. I'm sorry 
that I never told you about this for I was ashamed of my actions. 

Later, in order to explain the difference between adult logical think- 
ing and childish illogical thinking, I tried to recall my early experiences 
and found this was one of the best examples I could use to help my 
patients understand the difference. If an adult was taught that “all 
Taiwanese are spies and they are around us every day,” he would have 
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asked himself “Why are all Taiwanese spies? There is nothing that has 
no exception.” Then he would know these ideas are wrong. 


Through four years of intense Communist education, we were 
thoroughly indoctrinated into the cult of Mao and the ideology 
of Communism that was taught with a religious-like fervor. We 
knew that Chairman Mao was the greatest leader, his doctrine was 
the universal truth, the Communist Party was the greatest party 
in the world, and it was infallible. We all pledged to protect the 
Communist Party Central Committee and Chairman Mao with 
our lives. We thought that Communism was the best system in the 
world, and we were the successors of Communism, so we should 
devote ourselves to its cause. 


Dad, now I see that you knew the education was wrong, but you 
never spoke up because of what happened in 1957. You were scared 
to say anything anywhere to anyone, even at home to me. That was 


a pity. 


8 
The Cultural Revolution 


fter over thirty years, I read the truth about the Communist 
movements. The Great Leap Forward ended as a dismal 
failure, the national economy totally collapsed, and the country 
experienced a great famine. In the early ‘60s, Chairman Mao’s 
reputation plummeted to its lowest point. State President, Shaoqi 
Liu, on the other hand, reversed the loss. The Chinese populace 
loved President Liu, which disturbed Chairman Mao greatly. In 
1965 Mao attempted to convince the Chinese leadership to go to 
war, hoping to remove President Liu during the chaos, but no 
one followed him. In 1966, he hatched a new plot—the Cultural 
Revolution. By extolling the end of the influence of imperialism, 
bourgeois royalist art and literature, Confucianism, capitalist 
intellectuals and backsliding party members and bureaucrats, he 
finally encouraged the youth to make his dream come true: let 
President Liu die like a farmer’s pig. That is precisely what hap- 
pened. President Liu was separated from his family, both legs bro- 
ken, and forced to crawl on the floor to eat what scraps of food the 
guards threw him, before finally dying after three long years. 
I only remember that in just three years, Beijing rebounded 
from near starvation to milk available to all in 1956. 
In 1966, we knew nothing about the coming storm. 
One cloudy morning of June 1966, after the self-study period, 
we sat in the classroom waiting for our teacher to show up. 
Suddenly, we heard the voice of our superintendent Huang 
through the speaker above the front blackboard. “We just received 
an order from Chairman Mao and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. From today on, we will cease our regular cur- 
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riculum because our educational system is part of the feudal, capi- 
talist and revisionist system. We have to start a new educational 
system that emphasizes ideological conformity rather than aca- 
demic knowledge. In order to break up the old system, all students 
must concentrate on criticizing our school leaders, including me 
and other members of the faculty.” 

Icouldn’t continue to listen as my head felt the bombardment 
of the words. 

“What?” I almost shouted out. 

I looked at the slogan “Study Hard and Advance Every Day” 
hanging above the front blackboard, and recalled how we had 
been taught to follow that motto since our very first day. Every 
day, even during vacation, I studied or reviewed schoolwork and 
finished my homework before I did anything else. I earned perfect 
scores on both the mathematics and Chinese final examinations 
most of the time. Nevertheless, the entire educational system was 
considered wrong. 

For a long time, I tried to straighten out my own thoughts, 
“Chairman Mao is our great leader, there is nothing wrong in fol- 
lowing him.” 

The next morning, following the rumble of thunder and the 
flash of lightning, the rain made little puddles on the campus. Ar- 
riving at my classroom on time, I closed the windows and door, 
and sat in my seat. During the thirty-minute self-study period, 
no one studied, some boys ran and thudded the furniture, and 
girls talked out loud. After the period, our teacher did not show 
up again. Previously, whenever we faced this kind of situation, I, 
and the other members of the class committee led the class. That 
day we kept quiet, and felt completely lost because we were the 
closest to our teachers and respected them the most. 


Old Meeting Note Translation: 

Chair: Yuci Tan 

Hygiene Member: Xiaoging X 

Learning Member : Zunping X 

Gym Member : Ningning X 

Blackboard Newspaper Members: Painting — Lou, Lu and 
Geng; Writing - Wang and Qian; Reporting/Editing — Fang 
and Tan 
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Organization Member: Ran X 

Flag Member: Dayong X 

Chair Responsibilities: Understand five teams’ situation, and 
help the team leader. Lead the class committee meeting if 
teacher is absent. Respond for all work. Monitor members for 
job completion. Report to teacher before the meeting. Edit 
the black board newspaper. Discuss committee meeting with 
teacher every Monday morning before class. Make daily di- 
ary entries. 


“We should learn from the fifth and sixth graders and write big 
character posters to list the offenses of the school administrators 
and our teachers. Let’s deal with our homeroom teachers first,” 
suggested one of my classmates, who always received low grades 
in the past. 

For a while, everyone got ready with Chinese brushes, post- 
ers, and bottles of ink. 

“Yuci, what can you write about? All the teachers have treated 
you well. Why has everything turned upside down? Meek stu- 
dents are suddenly becoming fanatical revolutionaries, while the 
highly respected teachers and administrators are becoming the 
struggling target,” I said to myself silently. 

Meanwhile, wandering around, I found my life-saving 
straw—teamwork. 

Several groups were set up. Bad students became team lead- 
ers because they hated our teachers and had a good deal to com- 
plain about. They stood in the middle of each group with writing 
brushes in hand. The other students gathered around them, some 
provided words while others just watched. 

“Don’t worry. The only thing I need to do is to sign my name 
at the end of the big character poster,” I comforted myself. 

The fifth and sixth graders were considered advanced el- 
ementary students, so they were in charge of criticizing President 
Hou, superintendent Huang and the rest of the administrators. As 
fourth grade students, we only dealt with our homeroom teach- 
ers, mathematics teacher Lang, and Chinese teacher Zhou. 

“Military secret! Military secret!” The order was transmitted 
abruptly several days later, “The enemy will attack our school. 
After dinner, we must hide in the back garden to defend our 
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school.” I was excited that finally I had a chance to do something 
I believed was right. 

As the sun settled and the gray sky was illuminated by moon- 
light, we walked into the back garden quietly and hid behind large 
stones. We waited and waited. 

The darkness gathered; the night clouds raced across a star- 
less sky. While a cold wind whispered through the five-foot high 
castors, my memories of the past two years surfaced. 

In the spring, we planted the large castor seeds in the soil. 
We carried water from our study hall to the garden to water the 
sprouts. Later, when the stout, shrub-like plant with reddish pur- 
ple stems grew up, we removed the invading weeds. The castor 
plants grew fast, and some even reached seven feet in height. 

[loved the large, umbrella-like, purple leaves that had five to 
nine points. They provided me with so much fun in daycare cen- 
ter when I made necklaces out of them. I saved the leaf veins and 
cut them, but not all the way through, so the center fiber acted as 
a connecting string, and the rest as beads. 

The plants had reddish-brown flowers that were produced 
in narrow, upright clusters. We expected the flowers to turn into 
many fruits. Teacher Lang told us, “The castor seeds are used to 
make castor oil, which has been used therapeutically in ancient 
India, China, Persia, Egypt, Africa, Greece, Rome, the Americas, 
and Europe during the seventeenth-century. Now it is used for an 
ointment and skin softener, treatment for gastrointestinal prob- 
lems, and booster for the immune system. Also, it is used in the 
lubricant, cosmetics, paper, and leather industry.” 

When the three-lobed fruit emerged, I was disappointed, for 
there were no seeds. 

“Don’t worry. Wait for the fall,” Teacher Lang said. 

Finally, the leaves clumped in piles around our campus. I 
opened a soft, spiny lobe. Ah! One bright gray-brown, smooth, 
oblong seed lay inside. I busted into laughter. 

The chilly wind increased as darkness settled upon us. It 
brought me back to our “military activity.” Now, I worried about 
the castor plants. What would happen to them? Would we still be 
able to take care of them? 
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“Don’t move. Don’t make a sound!” someone warned in a 
low voice. 

After several hours of not knowing what was going to happen, 
I became very nervous. There was no sound; all was silent around 
us. I had never had a night so long, quiet, and endless. 

Finally, the moon sank. By the first light of day, the castors 
could be seen clearly. However, nothing happened. 

A few days later, the command changed, “Tonight, we will 
hide around the living area. One group will hide outside the 
boys’ building, the second group outside the girls’ building, and 
the third group will act as a communication group to transmit 
information.” 

The moon shone brightly that night. Everyone treated the 
order seriously and hid with vigilance. 

The sky was faintly lit as dawn approached, day came, and 
the sun shone over our campus. The result was the same, nothing 
happened. 

“Everyone must go to Beijing City Hall to accuse our teachers 
after dinner!” the order was announced days later. 

I followed the flow of students, as I didn’t know the way. After 
a half-hour of walking, we finally arrived at the City Hall. I found 
out that I was in deep trouble. Every student was required to list 
the offenses of our school administrators or teachers, and report 
to an officer at City Hall. 

“What should I say about my teachers?” I hesitated while we 
stood in line for about five hours. So far in my life, had never met 
such a difficult challenge. 

The moon was curved like a hook by the time I neared the end 
of the line. When the time came I reported, “My Chinese teacher’s 
name is Zhou Dazhong. I should give him a nickname, Zhou Da- 
zhu because he is overweight.” Zhou was his family name, and 
Dazhu means “big pig.” Pigs are considered big, dirty, and lazy 
in the Chinese culture. 

With that, I passed the hardest examination in the world, 
which required me to make up some offenses for a person I loved 
and adored. I had to tell myself that since I was following Chair- 
man Mao’s instructions, I was doing the right thing. 
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Two weeks later, a new order was declared. “Since the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution has begun, all elementary schools 
are going to end early this semester. Tomorrow, all students must 
go home.” 

“What about middle schools, high schools, and colleges?” 
someone asked. 

“The Red Guard, formed by students committed to the revo- 
lution, will replace the authorities of those schools and lead the 
Cultural Revolution there.” 

“Oh, we are so unlucky,” someone sighed with emotion. 

I felt sad because there would not be a parent-teacher confer- 
ence, an award ceremony, or even a good-bye party. Most of us 
were jittery and packed our things in silence. 

We simply left each other, friends and classmates who studied 
and lived together for four years, without exchanging any per- 
sonal information or saying good-bye. Even today, it still hurts 
my heart. 

Several weeks later, we received another order, “All boarding 
schools will be shut down because they serve capitalistic, spoiled 
boys and girls.” I was shocked and felt ashamed of being labeled 
a capitalist and a spoiled girl. I was sad for I never would have 
a chance to study with my friends and teachers, and would be 
apart from them forever. At the time I only knew the addresses of 
three of my closest friends. Visiting them was almost impossible 
since their parents were members of the Beijing government or 
the Ministry of Public Security of China, and the targets of the 
Cultural Revolution. I had an unfamiliar feeling that my old life 
lay behind and that dark adventures lay ahead. 


Dad, twenty-four years later, I found my mathematics teacher 
Lang. Do you still remember her? On the Chinese New Year's Eve of 
1990, a beautiful quiet evening, I left midway through my husband's 
family reunion and, along with my daughter, walked into my old 
teacher's apartment. 

She opened the door, and smiled, “Tan Yuci. When I heard your 
name, it conjured up an image of a small girl with a round, beautiful 
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face. But you're already a mother!” She pointed to my daughter, “This 
must be your daughter.” 

I nodded my head while shaking her hand and smiling back. 

Then, she brought up the topic of the Cultural Revolution di- 
rectly. 

“Do you still remember your classmate, Zhang X-x? I became the 
target of his big character poster. He forced me to stand against the 
wall all day long with my head pressed against a nail. Sometimes he 
forced me to the ground and then making me sing the ‘Niu Gui She 
Shen Ge (Song of Ox-Ghosts and Snake Demons).’ Even today, I can 
still recall the words, ‘Iam an ox-ghost and snake-demon. Iam guilty. I 
committed crimes against the people, so the people take me as the object 
of the dictatorship. I have to lower my head and admit my guilt. I must 
be obedient. I am not allowed to speak or act incorrectly. If I speak or 
act incorrectly, you may beat me and smash me.’” She stopped, bit her 
lip and began to choke. Tears fell down her cheek. “I could not believe 
that he was just an eleven-year-old boy!” 

The tension in the atmosphere tightened. 

“I didn't know he was that wicked,” I tried to relieve the tension. 

“That's because when you were in school, it was only the first stage 
of the Cultural Revolution, which was restricted to verbal abuse. On 
July 28, 1966, Chairman Mao withdrew the Working Groups from 
the schools and the Red Guard filled the power vacancy. The second 
stage of the Cultural Revolution, with its physical torture, began. I 
couldn't understand why he came back after all the other students had 
left. One day, he beat me and pointed out, ‘Do you remember the hard 
time you gave me in math class and the difficult examinations? It is 
your turn now,’” her voice began to choke again. 

“Not your mother. She was nice to us,” she continued and looked 
at my daughter. 

My heart was in deep pain and I did not know how to comfort her. 
She had been my favorite teacher not only because I loved math, but 
also because she took good care of us. When we were in third grade, 
she had a baby. She chose to take care of us instead of her baby, and 
only went home on weekends. Especially for me, she was both a teacher 
and a mother. 


9 


Destroy the “Four Olds” 
& Cstablish 
the “Four News” 


y father picked me up from school the day after he received 

the notice. We took bus 1 as usual at the Beijing Train Sta- 

tion on Changan Boulevard. After getting on the bus, the thun- 

derstorm rumbled down. It roared loudly at the bus and shook 

the windows. The bus was very crowded. Two strangers next to 
me talked gently. 

“You know what, all Four Olds have to be destroyed,” one 
spoke in a very low voice. 

“What are the Four Olds?” 

“Tt is the embodiment of the long history and traditions of 
the exploiting classes and bourgeoisie—old culture, old ideas, old 
customs, and old habits. Anything associated with pre-1949 China 
or the West is part of the Four Olds.” 

“Like, what?” 

He shrugged, “Tight trousers, records, silk clothes, mahjong 
sets, antiques, classical and foreign literature, religious objects, 
and even pets.” 

I blurted out, “Dad, we have some records and lots of foreign 
literature at home, and... ” 

He stopped me at once, “Shhh. Be quiet!” He put his finger 
to his lips. 

We did not talk to each other on the way home. After we got 
off at the Military Museum bus stop, I saw some young people 
holding scissors and hammers disturbing a person. 
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“What are they doing, Dad?” I asked nervously. 

“People willbe stopped and harassed for wearing clothing and 
hair that represent the feudal style.” 

“What is the feudal style?” 

“Perhaps fancy clothes, high heel shoes, suits, strange fashions 
or curled hair.” 

“How about long hair?” I was worried. 

“I’m not sure,” he looked at me kindly. 

After my father remarried, we had moved back to the Gong- 
zhufen (Princess Tombs) living area, where my daycare was 
located. It was surrounded by walls with two gates. The complex 
contained ten buildings, each one with forty to seventy-five apart- 
ments. Even though our apartment was closer to the west gate, 
the distance from the Military Museum bus stop through the east 
gate to our apartment was still shorter than from the Princess 
Tombs bus stop through the west gate, and so we preferred to 
enter through the east gate. 

It was a fifteen-minute walk. We nervously carried my heavy 
baggage, and my pace quickened with each step. 

Within a few days, I learned a lot about the Four Olds and the 
Red Guard through our local newspaper and the grapevine. 

Months earlier, some high-ranking cadres’ children, and 
students at the middle school attached to Qinghua University 
posted a small poster against their administrators. Days later, 
the school administrators announced that they were anti-party. 
At the end of May, seven students met secretly and decided to 
continue the pressure under the name Red Guard. Following 
their example, Red Guard cells sprang up in middle schools and 
colleges throughout Beijing. 

I was full of curiosity but made no association between the 
Four Olds or the Red Guard, and my family or those around 
me. 

“Dad, I want to go to Wangfujing Avenue (a main commercial 
area in Beijing). I hear that the names of many stores, streets, parks 
and theaters have been changed to new revolutionary names. 
The traffic lights have new meaning, the red light now indicates 
‘90’ because red is the color of revolution and the green light now 
means ‘stop’,” I said excitedly. 
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“No, Yuci. There is only confusion outside. Stay home.” 

“Please, please Dad. You know we have been locked inside the 
school since the Cultural Revolution started. I really want to know 
what has happened outside. Chairman Mao instructed, “You 
should concern yourself with state affairs, and carry the Cultural 
Revolution through to the end.’ Right?” I challenged him, know- 
ing he had no choice after I quoted Chairman Mao. 

He paused for a while, “Well, this is just enough money for 
the bus tickets. Please don’t go to Fan’s home even though she 
lives only two blocks away from Wangfujing Avenue. You know 
her father is one of the first targets of the Cultural Revolution as 
a high-ranking senior officer in the Beijing Municipal Party Com- 
mittee.” 

Fan was one of my best friends from elementary school and 
I missed her so much, especially since I did not have any friends 
around my home. 

“Don’t worry, I don’t want to visit her at all,” I lied, hoping he 
could not read my mind. 

I walked out of our building. The sun was already high and 
blazed on the buildings of our living area. Yet it felt cool for 
June. 

On the way, my excitement turned to disappointment. The 
intersections were full of accidents because people were unac- 
customed to the new traffic light rule and the renaming of streets 
and bus stops also led to mass confusion. 

Wangfujing Avenue seemed in a commercial depression. 
Almost no one was shopping inside the stores. However, there 
were many students wearing green military uniforms, and red 
armbands with three yellow words Hong Wei Bing (Red Guard) 
on the leftarm. Some smashed old signs and hung up new ones on 
the sidewalk, while others destroyed goods inside the stores. All 
religious and foreign things, along with cosmetics, fancy outfits, 
dresses, high heel shoes became their targets. Some were standing 
in the middle of the street spreading Chairman Mao’s message, 
“Chairman Mao told us we will never succeed at building a strong 
socialist country until we destroy the Four Olds and establish the 
Four News.” 
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The majority of the people other than the Red Guard just 
stood there and watched. 

“Come on, young man, don’t just stand there. Help! Help! It 
is too heavy to lift,” one of the Red Guard yelled. 

I quickly walked away alone, and found that most of the stores 
had been renamed. For instance, the Dong An Shichang (East 
Peace Market), named after its capitalist owner, was renamed 
Don Fen Shichang (East Wind Market), the driving force of the 
revolution. The fonts and background of the new signs were all 
in the revolutionary colors of red, white, black, dark blue, military 
green and gray. 

My first thought was that the signs were boring and ugly , but 
then I criticized myself, “ Yuci, don’t you remember Chairman Mao 
told us, “We are not only good at destroying the Old World, and 
we are also good at building the New World’? They are new and 
good, aren’t they?” 

I was too confused to go on, so I changed my mind about visit- 
ing Fan and went home directly. 

As soon as I stepped off the bus, I saw some Red Guards car- 
rying scissors and hammers, and hanging around. A bit of fear 
came over me. Then I heard one yelling and shouting. At first it 
seemed far from me. I comforted myself, “Don’t worry, since Iam 
a well-behaved pupil, the revolutionaries wouldn't....” 

The voice drew nearer, and addressed me, “Stop pupil. Your 
braids are too long, aren't they?” The stern boy spoke from behind 
my back. 

My heart thudded wildly. 

“Isn’t this perfectly clear? Your long braids are Four Olds. 
Think about it. You comb it once a day. How much time will you 
waste in your life combing your hair?” His voice came closer and 
closer to me. 

Suddenly I heard a click, and one side of my head felt lighter 
than before. I knew what had happened. 

I stopped, cringed and waited for the second cut. 

The time passed uneasily and the voice sounded again, “I 
won't cut the other one. You do it, so that you will learn that ‘revo- 
lution requires changing yourself first,” he burst into laughter. 
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I was overwhelmed with shame and rage. 

The same voice chimed again, “Chairman Mao told us ‘A revo- 
lution is nota party, or writing, or painting, or embroidery. It can’t 
be so refined, so leisurely and gentle, so temperate, kind, courte- 
ous, restrained and magnanimous. A revolution is an insurrec- 
tion, an act of violence by which one class overthrows another.” 

Clutching my remaining braid, I ran home for fear others 
would notice. 

When I got home, my dad knew what had happened. “Yuci, 
do you need help?” 

“No, Dad, I can deal with it.” I cut my braid holding back my 
tears while my dad fell silent and shut his eyes. 

One month later, the morning sun was hazy, and was joined 
by heavy clouds. Suddenly the lightning flashed from behind the 


My long 
hair prior to 
the Cultural 
Revolution. 
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clouds; a great storm was coming. Finally I heard my dad carry- 
ing his bicycle up our stairs. I worried about my father riding a 
bicycle home in the early morning hours after work. I heard the 
Red Guard could take anyone’s bicycle away on the street. 

“Hi, Dad.” I rushed out of our apartment door. 

He set down his bicycle, and I immediately noticed a panic- 
stricken look in his face. 

“Let me tell you. Two days ago, the Red Guard ordered our 
staff to bring all our records and books to our agency. There is a big 
pile of smashed records right in front of my office building, and 
the fire of books has been burning for twenty-four hours. I haven’t 
done anything for two days, but I must follow the order.” 

“If you don’t, then what?” 

“The Red Guard is monitoring us all the time,” he said deject- 
edly. 

“Dad, may I just keep two favorite records, Yellow River Cantata 
and the theme song to the movie, The Phantom Lover? Please. Re- 
member, every time I came home from daycare, you would play 
Yellow River Cantata for me. Back then, I didn’t understand most of 
it, but I remember the prologue from ‘An Antiphonal Duet at the 
Riverside’; ‘Children lost their parents; husbands lost their wives, 
far away from home. But how can we seek refuge forever? Listen! 
This is two men’s duet at the riverside.’ Dad, you always played 
Wang, and I played Zhang.” 

We couldn’t control ourselves and started singing in low 
voices. 

Wang: “May I ask you, Zhong Lao San, where your home 
is?” 

Zhang: “My home is in Shanxi province, 300 Li north of the 
River.” 

Wang: “What do you do for a living?” 

Zhang: “I’m a farmer, growing sorghum and millet.” 

Wang: “Why are you wandering alone by the River?” 

Zhang: “It hurts to say that my family has broken up and no 
news has come from them.” 

Wang: “Don’t be so sad. My fate is even worse than yours.” 

Zhang: “Why? Wang Lao Qi, where is your hometown?” 
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Wang: “I used to do business in the Northeast and I've had no 
news from my family for the past seven years!” 

Zhang: “So both of us have families, but neither of us can go 
back to our homes.” 

Wang: “The deep hatred is running through our hearts like 
the surging Yellow River. We are determined to fight our way 
back home!” 

Icried quietly and continued to implore him, “Dad, how about 
the record with the theme song, “The Song of Midnight”? Dad, 
please, please. This is between you and me. I won’t let anyone else 
know this secret. I promise.” 

It was my maternal uncle’s record; he was the number one bel 
canto and professor at the Beijing Music College, the top music 
college in China. “I really want to save it not only because I regard 
it a family honor, but also because he is the only one who will give 
me a warm hug and touch my hair every time we meet. I never 
get a hug from anyone else.” 

“No, no indeed,” he said nervously. “Yuci, listen! Yesterday I 
went to your uncle’s college and tried to find out what was going 
on. I found a placard hanging on the outside wall of a large public 
restroom. It says: “The cleaning responsibility of this restroom is 
counterrevolutionary Shen x (my uncle’s name) and Ma X-x.’ Your 
uncle is in big trouble, so you can’t save it.” 

“Who is Ma X-x?” 

“The most loved violinist in China.” 

“Dad, if I hide the records, who will know?” 

“I have heard the Red Guard is raiding homes even in the 
middle of the night looking for any remnants of a traditional or 
Western society like books, art, and ceramics.” 

“But there is no reason for them to come to our home.” 

“L already smell trouble, because of ... Ahhh...” he paused. 

“Because of what?” 

“Ahhh...” he sighed, and changed the topic, “What if we take 
the risk? Once the Red Guard searches our apartment, you know 
the result, right?” His voice drew even lower than before. “I have 
no alternative. I wish I did. Please understand me! Help me pack 
them!” 
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He had never given mean order before, but I knew that I could 
not do anything against him this time. 

Silently, we tied up several piles so he could carry one each 
day to his agency. 


Dad, the next day, after you left, I cried secretly, imagining our 
books going up in smoke and our records smashed. It meant, for me, 
that your stories stopped, and for you, your favorite enjoyment was 
lost because you read for hours every single day. 

After you had gone, your sister told me that you loved music and 
had gone to music school, which closed during the war. Your parents 
were against your continuing to learn music so you did not finish. 
I understand completely how important the records were to you as 
well. 

Thirty-eight years later, I visited your old friend and co-worker, 
Feng x. He complained, “Your father burned all his English books 
when the Cultural Revolution started. I told him if I had known earlier, 
I would keep them. I didn’t care about the Red Guard.” 

Forget the negative feelings now. I want to share a blissful mo- 
ment with you. The next time I enjoyed the Yellow River concert was 
in Carnegie Hall in New York City, and most of the performers were 
Americans rather than Chinese. That concert was held just one week 
after I was discharged from the hospital for a ‘fever of unknown origin’. 
I had looked forward to the concert for months and was determined 
to go no matter what. I know you must understand how important 
it was to me. 

I sat in the theater, listening to the Yellow River Cantata, burning 
with righteous indignation. I suspect there were many in the audt- 
ence with similar feelings. We enjoyed the exhilaration of hearing the 
Yellow River concert for the first time since the Cultural Revolution, 
sang with emotion to a classical Chinese masterpiece while 1n a for- 
eign land, reveled in pleasure the orchestra’s prominent performance, 
remembered the wonderful old days when the music was a childhood 
favorite. The music brought back memories of the time spent in the Bet- 
jing, Shanghai, or Guangzhou Music Halls and we felt sorrow for the 
destruction of all such recordings during the Cultural Revolution. 
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At the end of the concert, the entire audience stood up and ap- 
plauded warmly for such a long time. They repeated a piece for us, 
‘the wind is blowing, horses are braying, the Yellow River is roaring’ 
and we sang together over and over, intoxicated with the spirit of the 
festival. 


As this point, I started to worry about a relative who owned 
a cat, Mimi. Months later I went to her home, located near the 
Beijing Zoo. 

She told me sadly, “We were very fearful the Red Guard would 
search our home since all the neighbors knew we had Mimi. We 
decided to release her rather than have the Red Guard kill her. We 
made a very efficient plan. I used a black cloth to cover her eyes, 
put her upside down in a black bag and took a train to Fengtai 
Train Station. Just before the train turned back, I threw her out 
the window. 

“Everything went smoothly, but we missed her so much. 
Wouldn’t you know, three months later, in the middle of the night 
we heard a cat meowing and scratching at our door? We couldn’t 
believe it was Mimi; there was no way she could know how to get 
home, and it wasn’t safe outside, so none of us opened the door to 
check. The cat scratched at our door for hours before leaving. 

But we were wrong. “After another three months passed, both 
my daughter and I happened to see Mimi in the area. We decided 
to take her back and hide her until it was safe. We tried many 
times to call her back home but she wouldn't listen, and no longer 
considered our home hers. We all feel worse than before.” 


Dad, we are so caught up in our thoughts and feelings we believe 
to be true, but very often they are not so. Most of us have experienced 
the frustration of failing to find something. Many times, we refuse to 
look in the places where we truly believe it is not worth our time, but 
then what we're looking for turns out in the places that we ignored. 
One day, I looked for my car key and remote all over the place at home, 
and finally I used the spare key to open my car. The problem was the 
battery was dead in the spare remote, so I had to cut off my car alarm 
system. Soon, I found that my car key was in my pocket. There are 
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always evidences for the things we think are happening, and there are 
always reasons to support our beliefs. Nevertheless, if we were not so 
caught up in the limited evidences, and practiced checking out our 
assumptions, our lives might be much easier. 


10 
The Violence Begins 


ens of small, unofficial, politically oriented newspapers were 
being published. From reading, I learned that on June 1, 
1966, the Central People’s Radio Station would broadcast the text 
of the First Marxist-Leninist Da Zi Bao (Big Character Poster). 
Several high cadres of the Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee had persuaded Nie Yuanzi, the secretary of the philosophy 
department in the Communist Party, and six other colleagues at 
Peking University to write it. On the same day, an article entitled 
“Fiercely Sweep Away All Ox Ghosts and Snake Demons (counter- 
revolutionary, anti-party, anti-socialist, and anti-Maoist people)” 
written by the Central Committee of the Communist Party was 
published in the People’s Daily. Students immediately started a 
wave of verbal attacks on school administrators, teachers, and all 
other authorities. Soon, the walls were covered with a thick layer 
of Da Zi Bao. The attacks went from verbal to physical and spread 
from Beijing to the rest of the country. 

First, the students of the middle school associated with Peking 
University began to beat their administrators. The students of the 
girls’ middle school associated with the Beijing Teachers Univer- 
sity tortured their principle for hours during a Struggle Meeting. 
They beat and kicked her, filled her mouth with dirt, and spat in 
her face. Afterwards, the principle wrote a letter to the higher 
authorities of the Party and appealed for protection but elicited 
no response. 

Then, at Qinghua University, the Red Guard formed a team 
that took charge of beating members of the black gang and named 
themselves the Dog-beating Team. A few days later, the Red 
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Guard at Peking University launched violent actions against their 
administrators, chasing and beating them, and putting garbage 
baskets on their heads. 

On the other hand, I heard that the President of State, Liu 
Shaoqi gave support to the Working Group at Peking University 
that tried to stop the violence in June of 1966. Then, President Liu 
approved the promulgation of a concise report by the Working 
Group to all schools in order to restrain the “Juan dou xianxiang 
(phenomenon of violence)” on school campuses. 

By the end of July, Chairman Mao withdrew the Working 
Groups from schools, and criticized President Liu for making 
the Cultural Revolution movement “leng leng ging ging (cool and 
quiet).” He claimed the violent attacks that took place at Peking 
University were “necessary revolutionary actions.” Mao’s wife, 
Jiang Qing, instructed, “When good men beat bad men, the bad 
men get what they deserve. When bad men beat good men, it is an 
honor for the good men. When good people beat good people, it 
is just a misunderstanding which could not be cleared up without 
a fight.” 

Soon, the Red Guard’s Geyao (folksong) could be heard all 
over the country: 


Anti-imperialism requires anti-revisionism. 

Smash the dog’s heads of Soviet revisionists. 

Step on them with one foot. 

Never let them free themselves! 

Liu Shaoqi, who cares about you? 

Today I will seize you! 

I'll make your muscles cramp, take off your skin, play soccer 
with your skull! 


“Dad, something is confusing me, who is right and who 
is wrong? Why is the revolution against President Liu?” I in- 
quired. 

“What have you learned since you've grown up?” his re- 
sponse was totally unlike him. 

“Who is most likely to be beaten, besides the school adminis- 
trators, Dad?” 
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“Probably the teachers who were considered Special Grade 
before and now are labeled as Capitalist Reactionary Academic 
Authorities. Or those who are considered to have political prob- 
lems.” 

“Oh, noooo. Most of my boarding school teachers are Spe- 
cial Grade teachers. They could be in trouble. I’m worried about 
teacher Lang.” 

“Your school has been closed; hopefully they are okay.” 

“Who is considered to have political problems?” 

“Well, those with a bad family background, or members of five 
black categories: landlords, capitalists, counterrevolutionaries, 
prisoners, or rightists.” 

“What's a bad family background? I've heard a little bit about 
my family history. My maternal grandfather was a doctor from 
France, and your father was a businessman. Would they be con- 
sidered capitalists? Would you and my second aunt be considered 
to have a bad family background? ” I dove into the root of the 
matter. 

“T really don’t know. Your maternal grandfather had a profes- 
sional career, but he had his own practice, so it may be considered 
‘bad,’ and your paternal grandfather had his own business, but it 
ended during the Second World War. It’s very unpredictable. You 
know what I mean?” he sounded frustrated. 

I worried about my maternal second aunt, the superintendent 
of the Beijing Beihai Middle School. Of all my relatives in Beijing, 
she was the one who cared about me the most. 

At the same time, I received a warning letter from my mother. 
“Don’t visit your aunts and uncle in Beijing. They’re all in grave 
danger.” 

Despite the warning, I decided to go to my second aunt's 
home. I took the No. 1 bus to the Tiananmen Square bus stop on 
Changan Boulevard as usual. 

Changan Boulevard splits the Tiananmen area into two parts. 
Tiananmen Square is on the south side. In the north side of the 
boulevard, the Tiananmen and the Forbidden City stand in the 
center, Zhongshan Park and Nanchang Street are located west of 
itand Laodong Renmin Wenhuagong (Laboring People’s Cultural 
Palace) and Nanchizi Street are located east of it. 
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My grandma and second aunt lived on Nanchizi Street, a very 
old street with small, old stores and entrances to the Hutong (al- 
leys) on both sides. Each alley had several Siheyuan, which were 
compounds of traditional Chinese houses of gray bricks and tiles 
built around a square courtyard. The main house sat on the north 
end facing south, and the other two houses sat on the east and 
west facing each other. 

In the past, I usually went to my grandma’s home whenever 
I was in a horrific mood brought on by my stepmother. I would 
go through Laodong Renmin Wenhuagong, entering at the front 
gate on Changan Boulevard and out of the east gate on Nanchizi 
Street. The cheerful people and gorgeous view in the park would 
soothe my mood. 

I enjoyed the park all four seasons. In the spring, this was 
almost the only place in town where there were many colorful 
flowers, and the cherry trees were in bloom. The pond was as 
even as a mirror and the weeping willows hung above the water, 
waving in the breeze. In the summer, there were children play- 
ing in the playground and people rowing boats on the pond 
filled with blossoming lotus. In the fall, there were hundreds of 
mums of various shapes, sizes and colors. In the winter, there 
were skaters gliding on the ice. Always, I could see the southeast 
watchtower clearly. The watchtowers are located at the four cor- 
ners of the wall surrounding the Forbidden City. Each has three 
layers with 72 ridges on the roof and a gilded spire in the center. 
Although I had visited the Forbidden City many times before, 
I had never visited the watchtowers and they were mysterious 
places. 

On that afternoon, a solitary fair cloud floated in the sky filled 
with sunshine. I walked through the Laodong Renmin Wen- 
huagong as usual, but it was so quiet. No children played in the 
playground and no one rowed the boats on the pond. I was not 
in the mood to look at my favorite watchtower, and went out of 
the east gate directly onto Nanchizi Street. 

My grandma lived in Jianchang Hutong, which was the old 
alley’s name but not many people know it now. The silence was 
eerie. Big Character Posters hung on both walls of the alley. I 
walked past them quickly without amomentary glance, as I feared 
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seeing my aunt’s name on them, turned left at the end and went 
into my grandma’s Siheyuan. 

There were four families living in the front of the compound, 
two in the main house, one in the east house, and my grandma 
in the west house. 

The main door of my grandma’s house was open. I called my 
second aunt, her little son, my grandma and their housekeeper in 
turn, but no one answered. 

Iwas stricken dumb by the view when | stepped into the room. 
The side door was open as well and my grandmother sat on the 
edge of her bed. Her expressionless face, framed with disheveled 
hair, was gray with coal soot, especially around the mouth. She 
still clutched her batch of keys, a forty-year collection. There was 
coal all over the floor. The drawers of her black dresser lay strewn 
upside down about the room. Six huge wooden suitcases had 
been opened, and much was missing. Two antique wall clocks lay 
broken on the floor. 

“Whose kid are you?” my grandmother asked blankly. This 
was no surprise to me, inasmuch as she had been senile for many 
years. 

“Tam the daughter of your fourth daughter,” I had given the 
same answer for years and was tired of it. 

“What happened, Grandmother? Where are my second aunt 
and cousin?” I asked her, hoping against hope. 

“I don’t know,” her vacant eyes stared back at mine. 

I was ninety percent sure of what had happened here, and 
felt a cloud of grief and fear, as I knew the Red Guard could come 
again any minute. 

Grandma Miao, who lived in the house facing my grandmoth- 
er’s, pulled me to the side silently. “ Yuci, you've got to be careful! 
Your aunt and her son went to work last Thursday and never came 
back. The Red Guard sent her housekeeper back to her country- 
side home, and no one has seen your grandma other than the Red 
Guard. They have treated her very crudely, even feeding her black 
coal. Luckily, she’s too confused to feel miserable.” 

“Tam really worried about my aunt and her six-year-old son. 
Do you know where my cousin is? How’s my aunt?” 
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Her reply was almost too low to hear, “I heard the Red Guard 
yell at your grandmother, ‘your second daughter is a counter- 
revolutionary so she has lost her freedom. The Red Guard at 
her school shaved her hair to a yin yang tou’ (half with and half 
without hair). They have already held several Struggle Meetings 
to criticize the administrators, including her. One day, one of the 
administrators was beaten to death and she had to carry the dead 
body away. Then the Red Guard shouted at your grandma ‘Iao 
dongxi (old thing)! Do you know why, ugly old woman? Hurry 
up, answer my question!’ 

“You know, your grandmother couldn’t say anything. 

“They continued screaming while kicking at her, ‘because 
your husband graduated from a French medical school, and came 
back and had his own practice. You are the same damned thing, 
a counterrevolutionary.”” 

Iclosed my eyes and imagined my aunt forced to hang a board 
from her neck with the title counterrevolutionary on it and her 
name in black ink, crossed out in red. She would be forced to hold 
the Pengishi (jet plane position—head lowered, body bent towards 
the ground, and arms raised backwards). 

“Oh, good heavens.” I was unable to contain myself. “Then my 
poor little cousin must be considered a ‘gou zai zi’ (child of dogs). 
Who is taking care of him?” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“Could you give my grandmother a little food when the Red 
Guards aren’t here?” 

“I can try,” she said shaking her head. 

The afterglow of sunset scrawled light on the far away sky. 
The red orange light turned yellow orange, then gray orange and 
gradually became indistinct. 

“My heavens! It’s dark but, for the present, maybe my father 
will be left in peace,” I muttered softly and left. 


Dad, I left without doing anything for my grandmother not only 
because of the situation, but also because I never liked her. First, she 
encouraged my mom to divorce you. Second, she had been confused 
for as long as I could remember. She would always insert the handle 
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end of the poker into the coal furnace. Several times, I held the handle 
unknowingly after she had used it and burned my hand. I had to put 
my burning hand on the frozen window to cool it down, and neither 
my mom nor aunt would stand by me and give me medical attention 
since they thought it was my fault. She never made sense to me, count- 
ing the remaining lumps of coal and checking her keys. In my mind, 
she was just a crazy old lady instead of my grandmother. 

Many years later, after becoming a psychiatrist, I felt guilty about 
my attitude towards my grandmother. 


My grandfather, a family doctor, graduated from a French medical school. 


11 


The Red Quard 
and the Great Link-up 


[ was the summer and fall of 1966, but it would be a long, 
shadowy, confusing winter—a winter whose end could not be 
determined. 

On August 1, Chairman Mao wrote a letter to support the 
Red Guard, and instructed them to “learn revolution by making 
revolution.” Red Guard cells sprang up like bamboo after rain 
throughout the entire country, and extensive beatings of members 
of the Ox-ghost and Snake-demon Team were taking place. 

Red Guard activities at Beijing Sixth Middle School, located 
about a half mile from Tiananmen and neighbor to Zhongnanhai, 
where the Central Committee of the Communist Party is located, 
developed into an exemplar of Red Terror. Many Red Guards 
learned revolutionary tactics there. 

The first time I saw their revolutionary activities with my own 
eyes was while visiting their campus, which was a required activ- 
ity of my school. The Red Guard turned a former music room into 
a torture chamber. Walking into the room, I felt a chill enter my 
very flesh. A piano stood in the middle of the room on which they 
played music while beating their victims. The slogan ‘Long Live 
the Red Terror’ was written on the wall with their victims’ blood. 
Bloodstains covered the floor and walls. Those images haunt me 
to this day. 

Nine teachers and students were imprisoned in classrooms 
turned prison cells. Three had been beaten to death. A twelfth 
grade student, Wang X-x, with a Small Capitalist family back- 
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ground, left Beijing to engage in Revolutionary Networking 
without permission from his school’s Red Guard. When he came 
back to Beijing on September 27, 1966, he was immediately taken 
to jail, beaten by over ten Red Guards, and died the next day at 
the age of nineteen. 

Some teachers and students from other schools and Class 
Enemies from the streets were also imprisoned there for various 
periods. 

There was a tool room of torture with many tools hanging 
on the wall. Besides the regular ones, belts, sticks, and whips, 
there were also some unusual tools including bicycle chains. The 
school’s doorman was one of those beaten to death. His only 
transgression was to have owned a house and rented out rooms. 
There was a picture of his dead body, covered with the ghastly 
marks produced by the bicycle chain. Its teeth had torn away 
chunks of flesh from his body. 

When I stepped out of the Beijing Sixth Middle School, I let 
outa long sigh of relief. “Good heavens, I remember that my aunt 
had been an administrator in this school for years; she was lucky 
to have moved to another school before the Cultural Revolution. 
Otherwise she would be dead, no question about it.” 


Dad, even today, I don’t know what kind of torture she endured in 
detail since for her, as for most educators, the memories of this period 
are too humiliating and painful to relive. Now she is over eighty, still 
feeling guilty for not taking care of her old mother before she passed 
away and her only son, who was but an elementary student at the 
time. She never revealed her feelings to her family. I talked to most of 
them and everyone agreed that under the circumstances, it was not her 
fault. Her son told me that he was strengthened by the experience. He 
stayed with our grandmother in Beijing, while his father was serving 
in the air force and his mother was forced to labor at a farm for years. 
Our grandmother had mental problems and he was only seven years 
old, so they could not take care of each other and there was rarely any 
food for them to eat. He feels that because of the experience he became 
very mature and strong, and never blamed his mother. I relayed this 
to my aunt to help her free her mind. 
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Initially, there were two major factions of the Red Guard, and 
they fought with each other. One was the Zaofanpai (revolution 
and rebel faction), formed by students whose family members 
made up the new ruling class of party members, officials, or 
cadres. These families had the correct class background but no 
academic credentials. The other faction was the Baohuangpai 
(capitalists and their administration faction), formed by students 
whose families represented the bourgeois elite and intellectuals. 
These families had bad class backgrounds, but the distinct ad- 
vantage of a family history of educational training and academic 
excellence. Subsequently, the two factions were formed into agen- 
cies and work units all over the country. 

“Dad, which faction have you joined? Zaofanpai or Baohuang- 
pai?” 

“Neither.” 

A cloud of disappointment came over my face, “Why don’t 
you concern yourself with state affairs?” 

He looked at me and said nothing. 

In August 1966, the Central Committee announced that the 
government would provide free train rides along with free food 
and public transportation to the Red Guard. Schools, agencies 
and work units in Beijing would provide free food and lodging 
for ten million Red Guards, so they could travel to Beijing, and ex- 
change revolutionary experiences. The Central Committee called 
it “the revolutionary Great Link-up.” Beijing became extremely 
crowded. All hotels, school dormitories, agencies and work unit 
offices were filled with the Red Guard. 

Chairman Mao, dressed in liberation army uniform, wav- 
ing his Little Red Book, stood on the parapet above the gates of 
Tiananmen, and received a million Red Guards in Tiananmen 
Square on August 18 and 31. One million Red Guards dressed like 
Chairman Mao sang with blazing voices: 


Piercingly staring at the clouds and the sky 

Our longing hearts burning with anxiety 

When Chairman Mao enters Tiananmen Square 
Even mountains and rivers rejoice. 

How many nights did we dream of you, ah 
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Burning tears of happiness keep running down 
Longed for day by day 

Hoped for year by year, ah 

Today we're at your side. 


One of the Red Guard, Song Bin-bin, a fervent nineteen-year- 
old, presented Chairman Mao with a Red Guard armband on 
August 18 on the Tiananmen Gate. When Chairman Mao heard 
her given name, Bin-bin, which means ‘refined,’ he urged her to 
change it to Yao-wu, which means ‘desiring to take up arms.’ She 
promptly and eagerly did so. 

Afterwards, thousands of young people changed their names. 
My classmate’s family name was Bai, which means ‘white and 
anti-revolution;’ she changed it to her mother’s family name Li. 
Another one’s given name was Li-xian, which means ‘setting up 
the constitution;’ she changed it to Li-hong, which means ‘setting 
up red,’ the revolutionary color. 

One day, a boy shouted with news: “Hey! Building 30’s Xiao- 
mei (small flower) has changed her given name to Hong-bing 
(Red Guard). She also changed her family name to her mother’s 
family name because her father is a spy (in the Chinese culture, 
married women do not change their family name). She and her 
brother announced that they have officially broken all ties with 
their father. They are parading their father through the Xinhua 
News Agency. Her father is wearing a gao mao (high hat). A hei pai 
(black board) hangs on his chest with the title ‘spy,’ and below the 
title is his name with a red ’X’ over it.” 

I couldn’t understand how a daughter could treat her father 
that way. I warned myself, “Yuci, you are having a counter-revo- 
lutionary thought. You must think the other way or at least think 
about something else,” but I couldn’t switch my thoughts. 

“Dad, do you hear that? What happened to their father?” I 
tried to understand the whole story. 

“He was sent to a Western country as my agency’s reporter 
several years ago. All the reporters took turns, but he wanted to 
stay there instead of returning to China when his two-year job 
expired. It might have involved another lady. This issue startled 
the Communist Party Central Committee, and they looked at it 
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as a political problem rather than a personal issue. In order to 
get him to come back to China, the Premier of the State Council, 
Zhou Enlai, promised him if he returned, nothing would happen 
to him, but now....” he stopped. 


Dad, I could not forgive Hong-bing for what she did to her father. 
We were classmates in both middle school and high school, but after 
graduation, I chose not to keep in touch with her. However, after 
thirty-two years, I realized that I had been wrong for labeling myself 
as righteous for supporting my father through the hard times and la- 
beling her as wicked for her behavior towards her father. I understood 
that judging the past or situations without solutions cannot help and 
can be poisonous. I asked myself, “Which is better, suffering with my 
righteous indignation, or accepting the past and gaining inner peace?” 
I decided to let my judgment go and restore my relationship with her. 
This brought me inner peace and allowed me, along with another 
classmate, to encourage her to rebuild her relationship with her father 
after forty years. She had conversations with her over 80-year-old 
father just before he was diagnosed with lung cancer, and soon made 
the trip back to Beijing from the U.S. to visit him. Months later, her 
father passed away. I am so glad that I made this wonderful choice. 


After Chairman Mao received the million Red Guards at Ti- 
ananmen Squre, the Great Link-up lasted until February 1967. 
The Red Guard not only came to Beijing, but also went all over 
the country. During this period, everyone’s first topic was trans- 
portation. 

I heard two people talking: 

“You've just come back from Sichuan. What's going on 
there?” 

“All the trains were extremely crowded. Not only were the 
walkways full of people but the restrooms were filled as well.” 

“What did you do without restrooms?” 

“We made an announcement. All males closed their eyes for 
a female, and all females closed their eyes for a male. It worked 
well,” he laughed. 

Another one laughed back, “What about number two?” 
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“Everyone held it till the next stop. Anyway, there were too 
many stops on the way.” 

[envied them for spending months traveling to various places 
in China. I had been interested in traveling since my youth, but 
until 1966 had only been to two cities, Tianjin, an old industrial 
city, and Qingdao, a beautiful ocean city. 

I came up with an idea, and negotiated with my dad. “Dad, I 
want to go to Tangshan to visit my mom.” 

“No. During the Great Link-up, travel conditions are very 
poor.” 

“That is why I want to go now. Iam too young to join the Red 
Guard and the Great Link-up, but if I buy a ticket and travel by 
myself, I can experience a little bit of the Great Link-up, right?” I 
argued. 

He knew that he could not argue against anything related to 
the Cultural Revolution so he changed the topic, and tried to stop 
me, “Tangshan is a coal mining city so it is very dirty, you don’t 
mind?” 

“No, I don’t care, Dad.” 

Tangshan is about 150 kilometers east of Beijing, which trans- 
lated into a four-hour train ride. On the way, I heard the radio 
broadcasting a brand new style of music, Yuluge (quotations from 
Mao Zedong set to music); however, I preferred calling it yelling 
rather than music. I forced myself to listen to the revolution-style 
music for four hours. 

When [arrived at the Tangshan Train Station, it was dark. The 
lights were very dim. I watched the sorrow of the evening sky, the 
moon captured in its silk-lined pockets, but many little shining 
flecks of coal floated in the air. “Dad was right. The air is terribly 
polluted,” I sighed. 

My mother picked me up. Right out of the station exit, I 
saw people pulling fully loaded renli che (a two-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by a man) on the street. Their heavy steps told me that 
some people made their living through intensely hard labor, 
which I had never seen before. 

My mother was an English teacher at a foreign language 
school, and lived in the high school where my stepfather taught. 
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Before entering the school, we had to cross six parallel railroad 
tracks. If lucky, we only waited for a single train to pass by or 
perhaps two trains going in opposite directions for five minutes. 
But often, we had to wait for forty minutes for trains heading to 
or from Tangshan City and changing directions by changing the 
engine. I enjoyed watching the railroad men working and never 
felt bored. Some hit the railroad track with a small hammer to di- 
agnose problems, others refilled the water tank, and some jumped 
from the top of one train to another while others scrambled un- 
derneath the train checking for trouble. 

I was shocked when I arrived at my mom’s home. Big Char- 
acter Posters were posted all over the outside walls and door. The 
slogans, “Down with the Cow Demon, Gou X-x (my mother’s 
husband’s name),” “Down with the Oppressor Gou X-x,” “Down 
with the Black Executioner, Gou X-x,” and “Deserves Ten Thou- 
sand Deaths” were in bold headlines, and clear at a distance. 

I wanted to hide my head underground and darted a look at 
my mom, “Why didn’t you tell me earlier?” and rushed into her 
home. 

“His father was a high-ranking officer in the Kuomindang 
(Nationalist Party) Army, and his mother was a wealthy landlady 
before the Mao period. Also, he wasa very strict teacher and yelled 
at his students all the time. His examinations were too difficult 
for most students to pass. Personal resentment is a big factor, and 
this isan opportunity for the students to release their anger upon 
him. I can understand. He has such a bad temper that even I can’t 
stand it sometimes.” 

There was no water inside the building. One faucet stood in 
the yard to serve the staff and their family members, either to use 
there or carry home. My mother asked me to wait for the cover 
of darkness to get water so as not to be seen by anyone. That 
evening campus buildings looked like enchanters under the hazy 
moonlight, and added a chill to the summer evening. Forty years 
later, my mother still walks along the side of the building and often 
avoids crowds on the road. 

The public restrooms were very primitive. They were open to 
the sky or at most had half a roof, allowing the elements to share 
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the space. There were no toilet bowls, just brick pits, or big dirt 
holes crossed with two narrow wooden boards. Squatting on the 
wooden boards, I always worried that they would break and I 
would fall into the waste. . 

Although Tangshan is a major coal-mining city, visiting the 
mines was imprudent. I heard horrific stories of mining fatalities, 
with accidents happening all too frequently. When miners died in 
a cave-in, some bodies were recovered, and others not. The cause 
of most accidents was never determined. 

The only new experience I enjoyed there was watching 
the piyingxi (leather-silhouette shadow shows). Various people, 
animals and simple objects made out of leather with moveable 
joints were suspended from strings to perform stories behind a 
lit screen. The shows were simple and the subject was always the 
revolution. 

This was the first time I really understood that beyond the 
relative comfort of Beijing, there were smaller sized cities where 
the living conditions were extremely impoverished. I could toler- 
ate the destitute conditions, but not the political hatred directed 
towards us. I was on my way back to Beijing after a week. 
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Intense Violence and 


Suicide Spread Beyond 
the Schools and Beijing 


he Communist Party Central Committee’s Cultural Revolu- 

tion Group encouraged millions of Red Guards to become 

a shock force throughout the country. People witnessed violence, 

beatings and death in their homes, on the streets, and public 
struggle meetings. 

I heard many stories, including the beating of a middle school 
principle with whips by the Red Guard, followed by the pouring 
of salt water on his wounds to increase the pain. In the end, when 
the principle still had breath, one Red Guard took off his watch, 
wrapped it with his handkerchief, and stuffed it into the princi- 
ple’s mouth. In Beijing, nearly one thousand people were beaten 
to death in only a few months. 

Faced with the overwhelming doom of powerlessness and 
helplessness, the suicide rate increased dramatically. There was a 
suicide almost every other day within our living area. 

“Hey! Listen! A man jumped from the fourth floor of building 
24, and died. Let’s go take a look,” a boy shouted while running 
around the living area. 

We walked toward building 24, huddled closely together to 
boost our courage. His body lay on the walkway and was already 
covered by a piece of white cloth, but his feet were exposed. His 
head faced the building entrance, his feet stretched toward the 
street. Even today, when I close my eyes, I can still see the deep, 
bloody, six-inch long crack in his left foot. 
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One boy lifted the white cloth partially to see his face. “Only 
middle aged.” 

“He must have landed on his feet,” one of the boys ex- 
claimed. , 

“Oh, yes, someone saw him jump out of the window.” 

“Did he die right away?” 

“No, I was playing jump rope in the next walkway and all of a 
sudden I heard someone scream, ‘somebody is jumping out of the 
building!’ At the same time, a heavy thing hit the ground. Oh, my 
heavens! I saw him lying there putting up a last-ditch struggle for 
a few minutes, and I shouted ‘help, help’ but no one showed up, 
and he stopped moving,” a girl’s voice trembled with fear. 

“Shut up! Sounds too sad!” 

For some time, tales of others who had jumped from buildings 
had circulated among us. 

One day my father returned home from work bringing me 
unsettling news. “Last night, while I was busy translating the 
news, I saw something falling down from a higher floor outside 
my office window. Others saw that it was a man who got caught 
in the telephone wires and saved him.” 

That might be why a slightly different way to commit suicide 
was created. One sunny day, I heard a voice from our yard yelling, 
“Hey, a man in Beifengwo is climbing the highest chimney in our 
region. Let’s go watch!” 

“What? Beifengwo? That’s about a half-hour walking dis- 
tance. Bad news travels quickly!” 

Beifengwo was a residential area with many single-story 
houses, the 57" Middle School, and a small shopping center. They 
provided more produce and goods than the store near us. 

Since the schools and factories were closed, thousands of 
people were able to gather around the smoke stack, watching and 
talking as the person climbed the iron steps of the chimney. 

“How long has he been climbing?” 

“About an hour.” 

“It must be very hot and dangerous. He is so slow.” 

“Watch, watch, he’s almost to the top.” 

“Why does he do this?” 
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“I heard that he is an anti-revolutionary and is scared that his 
agency is going to put him in jail so he’d rather be dead.” 

“Look, he just got to the top and his face has suddenly be- 
come black with smoke,” a young person holding a telescope 
commented. 

“What does he want to do next?” 

“He may jump into the chimney.” 

“Stop it. That's ridiculous.” 

Time passed slowly, about an hour later, nothing had hap- 
pened, however, people still stood around the chimney watching 
him. 

“Maybe he wants to negotiate with some powerful people 
from his agency.” 

“You are absolutely right. Let’s wait and see.” 

“Even with negotiation, what could he get?” I doubted. 

“He is an anti-revolutionary; they shouldn’t negotiate with 
him.” 

Another hour passed; it was noon, the sun was high and ex- 
tremely hot but the crowd of people stood under the scorching 
sun without complaint. I believed that most people were very 
concerned about him. 

Suddenly we heard a loud voice through a horn, “X x (I 
couldn’t catch his name), I’m X x (I[couldn’t catch his name either). 
Listen, I’m representing the special group for your case. You have 
to come down right now.” 

The crowd turned quiet and perfect silence prevailed. 

“I won't,” the man returned. 

“You have to, hurry up. Look, there are too many people 
around here; you're making a bad impression.” 

“T wouldn't, unless,” he paused. 

“Unless what? You are an antirevolutionary and have no right 
to negotiate with us.” 

“All right. I’m going to jump into the chimney right now.” 

“Wait a second! That only means you alienate yourself from 
the Communist Party, the country, and the people. No good will 
come to your wife and children. If you cooperate and come down, 
we'll consider not putting you in jail now. Which way would be 
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better for you and your family? You should know.” He stopped 
the threats for a few seconds, “I’ve brought your wife and kids 
here, take a look! Here!” 

“Dad, don’t jump! Don’t!” a boy’s voice pleaded, followed by 
crying. 

The man on the chimney thought for a while, then verified, 
“X-x, are you sure you will fulfill your promise? All these people 
have heard your words.” 

“Yes, for now.” 

Two minutes later, he started to move down slowly. Almost 
everyone stayed there until he was on the ground. 

The poor fellow couldn’t do it in the end. Who knew of 
his fate? They may still have put him in jail eventually. Maybe 
it would have been better to die than to suffer brutal physical 
punishment. I could not stop worrying about him while walking 
home. Even today I still wonder about him. 

One warm summer evening, the solitude was broken by a 
crowd of boys swarming in the middle of the yard and talking 
loudly. 

“A landlord’s daughter has hung herself in a bathroom.” 

“Which building?” 

“Building 5, let’s go. I hear that hanging deaths are different 
from others, their tongues hang out very long.” 

“Oh, my heaven! Uncle Sun, my father’s good friend and co- 
worker, lives in Building 5!” I couldn’t restrain myself and spoke 
out. 

“Come on, Yuci, I want to see it. Look, everybody is going 
there,” my neighbor beckoned. 

“Maybe what has happened in building 5 has nothing to do 
with Uncle Sun’s wife,” I comforted myself and followed the 
crowd. 

The building’s stairs were packed. 

Oh, no! We were moving toward Uncle Sun’s apartment! I was 
between the devil and the deep sea. If I retreated, the children 
behind me would call me a coward, but if I continued, how could 
I stand to see my Aunt Sun hanging there! 

In my moment of irresolution, I was pushed into Uncle Sun’s 
apartment. The bathroom door was open, facing the exit. Oh man! 
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Gentle and affable Aunt Sun was hanging from the ceiling with a 
pale face. It was too horrible to look. 

Fear overtook me that particular evening. I felt very lonely, 
and the only company I had were the stars. I ran back home cry- 
ing silently. 

“Yuci, is it the truth?” my father’s face was pale. 

I couldn’t speak for my sobbing. 


Dad: You knew I was in urgent need of a hug at that moment, but 
did not receive one because it was considered capitalist behavior. 


I decided from that point on, I would never join a suicide- 
watch party again, but it became unavoidable. 

Since there was nothing to do during that summer, my friends 
and I went to Bayi Lake in Yuyuantan Park to swim two or three 
times a day. 

One sunny day, when we got there, an uncovered corpse was 
lying on the shore. The body was swollen and the skin color was 
an unbelievable white-gray. The face of the dead was swollen and 
unrecognizable. It was the first time I had seen a naked corpse. 
The image was indelible, and affected me deeply. What an awful 
experience! 

“I guess she jumped into the lake to commit suicide,” a nearby 
old man said. 

“About how many days ago?” 

The old man paused, “Looking at the soaked body, I would 
say at least four or five days.” 

“How come? Why didn’t anyone pull her out?” 

“Because a dead body lays hidden in the middle level of the 
water rather than floating on the surface or sinking to the bottom 
and the water was muddy.” 

That sounded so scary! For years, I enjoyed swimming, yet 
feared touching dead bodies at the same time. I became intensely 
sensitive about whatever I was touching while I swam. 

One day my leg touched a heavy, cold object when I was 
swimming in the middle of the lake. I shrank back my leg instinc- 
tively and quickly went back to the shore without checking what 
it was. 
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“Yuci, maybe you are too sensitive. If you report it to someone 
and they don’t find anything, they will laugh at you. No, it was 
hard, heavy and colder than the water, it must be a corpse. If you 
don’t tell someone, it will soak in the water forever. That's not fair 
to the person and the water will become polluted.” 

My two thoughts fought each other while I swam back. 

When I reached the shore, I made up my mind, picked a strong 
and young stranger and inquired, “Uncle, I think I touched a dead 
body in the water. Could you check it out? Please,” 

“Sure. Where is it?” 

After I told him, he swam there, plunged under the surface, 
pulled up a body, and swam toward us. This time it was a boy 
about ten years old and his body was very pale but didn’t look too 
bad. It was impossible to tell how he died. 

The fall wind swept away the dead leaves. An unusual winter 
was coming. 

I weathered the first half-year of the Cultural Revolution with 
complicated moods. My heart was in turmoil. The Chinese New 
Year drew closer day by day. The land began to fade as the snow 
quickly settled on the frozen turf. 

Just before the Chinese New Year my father asked me, “ Yuci, 
please go to grandmother’s house this Chinese New Year, just for 
me. I want you to visit my best friend, your uncle Wen, because, 
since the Cultural Revolution, I have heard from your grand- 
mother, uncles and aunts but not him. Iam worried about him.” 

“Oh, yes. He is as nice an uncle as I could wish to meet. I miss 
him too, but why don’t you go with me?” 

“During the Cultural Revolution, you never know what might 
happen. An adult moving around isn’t a good idea; evena kid has 
to be careful. I want you to wait until dark, and go with your oldest 
cousin. Be careful! Remember this!” he advised me repeatedly. 

“Don’t worry, I do understand, Dad. I'll bring good news back 
to you,” I thought he was over concerned. 

“Aunt, since we aren’t having a Chinese New Year’s Eve din- 
ner, may I go to uncle Wen’s home with my younger cousin now? 
It is my task from my dad.” I couldn’t wait to visit uncle Wen be- 
cause I figured I would play games with him at last. 
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“Yuci, it’s Chinese New Year’s Eve. It isn’t a good idea to visit 
him, is it?” 

“Mom, who cares about Chinese New Year’s Eve these days? 
Please let us go,” my cousin chimed in since she also wanted to 
play with uncle Wen. 

“Okay, but I have to let your older brother take you there and 
pick you up in case something happens.” 

“Come on, Aunt. It is only three blocks away, why do we need 
my older cousin to take us there?” J interrupted her. 

“No, it’s already six o’clock. I’m worried that something might 
happen. You know? Your stepmother’s ex-husband’s brother was 
beaten very badly only because his father was a landlord, so he 
hid in our home. Whenever he needed to go out, I always sent 
your cousin to protect him. He was almost caught several times 
and was lucky to have your cousin’s protection,” her voice shook 
with anxiety. 

“My brother described the whole thing to us. It sounded 
like the scene from some thrilling movie!” my younger cousin 
added. 

“It’s true, who would joke about that?” asked my Aunt. “I’m 
so nervous about letting you go out in the evening but your 
dad asked that you go then. Maybe he thought you could move 
around easier and escape someone’s eye. Just follow my words 
and visit them for an hour,” she ordered. 

“Aunt, only an hour, that’s too short! How about three hours? 
We always stayed there a whole day before.” 

“No, that’s not an option. By the way, say Happy New Year 
to them. I love them so much since they are so nice. It’s such a 
shame that despite being together for many years they have no 
child. That’s why they love you so much, Yuci. You should go to 
see them and find out...” 

We left as she still stood there talking. The moon was shin- 
ing and twinkling stars were peeping through the night sky. 
My aunt’s talk reminded me of the pleasurable times we had 
spent with uncle Wen in the past. Whenever I went to my grand- 
mother’s house, I spent most Sundays with Uncle Wen and his 
wife, Aunt Zhang. They treated me as their own child. They 
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brought me to fancy restaurants and parks, but the most enjoy- 
able part was uncle Wen’s games. In my mind, he was the most 
intelligent person because every time I saw him, he would show 
me new match puzzles. I remember one was to use five matches 
to make ten points. He understood me very well. He would give 
me little hints to make me work harder without getting frustrated 
or losing face. 

My steps grew lighter and lighter, and seemed to dance with 
the moon a slow romantic waltz. We found ourselves in front of 
their building in no time, but the door was uncharacteristically 
locked. We looked at each other, feeling something was wrong, 
and then knocked on the door loudly since there was no door- 
bell. 

After about five minutes, a lady from one of the first floor 
apartments looked at us through the window, opened the door, 
and asked, “Who are you looking for?” 

“Uncle Wen X-x,” I answered very quickly. 

“What?” She paused. “He died months ago!” her face turned 
gray. 

I couldn’t believe my ears, “What? How about aunt Zhang 
X-x?” I held my tears. 

“She’s still here.” 

We went upstairs as fast as we could, forgetting to say thanks 
to the lady, and knocked on the door while we called her name 
gently. 

Aunt Zhang X-x opened the door, and as soon as she saw me, 
she cried, “Why are you here?” 

‘Aunt Zhang, what happened? Uncle Wen was so healthy.” I 
couldn’t hold my tears. 

“He was ... beaten ... to ... death... ” She couldn’t speak for 
sobbing. 

My heart was breaking and ached so badly with sorrow, but I 
couldn't find the words to console her. 

Finally I opened my mouth, “How about you? Did they treat 
you wrongly? My dad sent me to visit you because he hadn't 
heard from you since the Cultural Revolution started. He is 
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worried about you very much, and I even thought he was too 
worried.” 


“What can I tell you? Just tell your father I’m okay, still 
alive.” 

“Please tell me more, please. Why did they beat him? He was 
a nice man.” 

“You children shouldn’t suffer the details. Just tell your dad 
I'm hanging in there, and don’t worry about me. How is your 
father?” 

“He is okay, every day he is working.” 

“That's good.” 

There were no more topics to talk about so we sat there and 
cried silently. 

An hour passed and my older cousin was waiting for us in 
front of the building. I was holding Aunt Zhang, reluctant to part 
with her, and fearful of never seeing her again. A shadow fell over 
me. The bright stars seemed dark, cold, and made me feel chilly. 


My father (left) and his best friend, Wen X-x. 
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Back in Beijing, I told my father at once. He fell into deep 
grief. 

A few days later, he secretly brought Aunt Zhang to live for a 
week in our home in order to comfort her. They talked a lot but I 
was not allowed to listen. 


Dad, back then I didn’t know how deep your sadness was. When 
you passed away, I saw how deeply pained your close friend, Uncle 
Wang was. He told me that when someone loses a close friend in his or 
her later years, it is the saddest thing because it is impossible to make 
a new friend so close. Uncle Wang was very sad for years. I think I 
understand you much more now. 


Thirty years after their inception, a survey approximated 
that during August and September 1966 in Beijing alone, the Red 
Guard searched over 33,000 families, took over 5,150 kilograms 
of gold, 17,250 kilograms of silver, 55,000,000 Yuan (the monetary 
unit of China; in the 1960s, the holder of a bachelor’s degree made 
56 Yuan per month) and 613,000 various pieces of antiques. They 
forced over 85,000 people, labeled in one of the five black catego- 
ries, to their poor ancestral homes in the countryside. 


Jes 


Returning to School and 
the Cultural Revolution 
Pushes Forward 


y the end of January 1967, half of the Provincial Communist 

Party Committees had been toppled, and the government 

had in effect been shut down. I thought there was no way I would 
be going back to school. 

Unexpectedly, we learned that elementary and middle schools 
were going to reopen, but it was called “returning to school and 
pushing the Cultural Revolution forward.” All students were as- 
signed to nearby schools, and everyone automatically moved up 
one grade. I was in high spirits even though I had to go to a public 
school, the First Yangfangdian Elementary School, instead of the 
boarding school I attended before. 

In the early morning of the first day of school, the sun slant- 
ing into the city dispersed the mist. Leaving through the west 
gate, I walked to my new school alone. After heading south on 
the street for about five minutes, I made a left turn onto a narrow 
and muddy path. I walked througha farmer’s field and passed the 
pig houses with their unbearable smell. Entering the new school, 
I felt bitterly disappointed. The campus was one-fifth the size of 
my old school. A very small old temple served as the study hall. 
I was shocked by the look of my classroom. The windows were 
covered with paper instead of glass, one light bulb instead of six 
bright fluorescent lights, old desks and chairs instead of new ones 
and a small coal furnace rather than radiators. I sat in my chair 
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as dumb as a wooden carving, surrounded by more than fifty 
strangers, mostly workers’ and peasants’ kids clothed in rags. On 
the way home for lunch, I tried to redirect myself, “I shouldn't 
miss my old school since it served capitalistic, spoiled boys and 
girls. Chairman Mao teaches us ‘how should we judge whether a 
youth is a revolutionary? There can only be one criterion, namely, 
whether or not she is willing to integrate herself with the broad 
masses of workers and peasants and does so in practice. If she 
is willing to do so and does so in action, she is a revolutionary; 
otherwise she is anon-revolutionary or a counter-revolutionary.’ I 
must make workers’ and peasants’ children my friends, otherwise 
I would be a counter-revolutionary student.” But no matter what, 
my mood was still terrible. 


First Yangfangdian Elementary School was restored 
to its historic roots as a Buddhist temple in 2003. 


Dad, if I had not had the chance to switch to that school, I would 
not have known that regular public schools were so different from 
boarding schools. 

A common saying goes, ‘there must be a track of the wheel behind 
a vehicle.’ Following your footsteps, I did my best to get my daughter 
to attend the best schools. 

When she was five years old, a very advanced boarding daycare 
opened about 2 miles from my apartment. Unfortunately, it only 
served the staff of CCTV (China Central Television Station). I made 
three appointments with the principal, and finally she gave my daugh- 
ter a special entrance examination. She did a magnificent job and the 
principal accepted her of her own accord. 
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In the twinkling of an eye, it was time for her to go to elementary 
school. The rule still was that all children had to go toa nearby school. 
There were two schools near us. One was an elite elementary school, 
the People’s University Affiliated Elementary School, one of the top 
ten schools in Beijing. The other was a regular school. Of course, I 
wanted her to be admitted to the better school. However, the situa- 
tion seemed to be impossible, for not only was the school mostly for 
the children of the staff of People’s University, but there were also 
major conflicts between the People’s University and my husband's 
agency. The People’s University decided no child who was related to 
the agency could go to its elementary school. You must wonder why. 
During the Cultural Revolution, most professors, staff and students 
of universities were sent to the countryside to be re-educated, so the 
People’s University was almost empty. Then my husband's agency 
moved onto the campus under our government’s command. When the 
Cultural Revolution came to the end, the People’s University moved 
back, but the agency couldn’t move out as quickly. Not only were there 
hundreds of families but the agency had also built very important and 
expensive facilities underground. Due to this situation, all my family 
members and friends warned me to forget about my daughter attend- 
ing the elementary school. 

Dad, when you asked your leaders to get me into boarding school, 
I was not qualified. But you persisted and eventually succeeded. You 
made me know that without trying, nothing could come to fruition. 
The first two times I tried to talk to the principal, I recetved a very cold 
shoulder. The third time, I asked the principal, “May I say but only 
one sentence?” Since then, I visited him many times and it went from 
one sentence to many more. Finally, he agreed to give my daughter a 
chance to take an examination and she got into the school. After we 
moved to the United States, we worked hard to get her into the top 
private high school in our region. She then proceeded to attend MIT: 
Of course, this is the result of her excellent academic records, but I also 
contributed to her success. 


A few days later, I made a new friend, Qi X-x, who had also 
been a boarding school student before. I was happy to have a 
companion with whom I could complain about our new school 
and teachers. 
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Eight months after the Cultural Revolution, the most impres- 
sive characteristic of Maoism was the thorough indoctrination of 
a whole generation of young people. We were told that Mao was 
the Red Sun and God of the Nation, and would bring all superior 
things to our country and to those who loved him. We made paper 
cuttings of a beautiful Red Sun about one-meter in diameter, 
placed a large portrait of Chairman Mao in the middle, and hung 
it on the wall above the blackboard in front of our classroom. We 
were required to carry Little Red Books and pin Chairman Mao 
badges to our clothes slightly above the heart. 

We chanted the Morning Repentance and Night Report daily. 
Every morning before class, we all stood up and held the Little 
Red Book in our right hand. Teacher Jiang faced the Red Sun in 
front of the classroom, waved the Little Red Book in her right 
hand and shouted three times, “Long live Chairman Mao! Long 
life! Long life! Long, long life! To Vice Chairman Lin’s health, for- 
ever! Forever! Forever!” The whole class followed her “prayer” 
and repeated the same words three times. Then, we all stood there 
in silence for some time and reflected, “Today is a new day and I 
must study Chairman Mao’s writings, follow his teachings, and 
act according to his instructions.” 

Before the school day ended, we chanted the Night Report, 
which was very similar to the Morning Repentance. Then we 
stood and criticized ourselves in silence: “did I follow Chairman 
Mao’s instructions today? If not, when, why and how?” 

These reflections were not only done in school but also at 
home. My dad wore on his chest a red badge with Mao’s head 
in gold relief at all times. He put a very pretty hand-made Red 
Sun on the wall next to the dinner table, and led us in the same 
“prayer” we recited in school before eating dinner. Besides the 
Red Sun, the only decoration in our home was his beautiful Chi- 
nese brush calligraphy of Mao Zedong’s poetry. 


Dad, I didn’t understand your actions then. Now I see that because 
we shared an apartment with two other families, you had to display 
your revolutionary attitude. For there was a favorite Red Guard say- 
ing, “To determine whether a person is loyal or disloyal, look at his 
actions.” 
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Soon, Chairman Mao became the nation’s sole subject. Every 
song, dance, and book was a tribute to Mao. Mao’s writings could 
cure and prevent both mental and physical illnesses—the blind 
could see, the lame could walk, the deaf could hear and crazy 
could be normal. The nation was flooded with Little Red Books, 
and everyone was required to read The Thoughts of Chairman 
Mao daily, and recite them by heart. On top of that, we were 
required to record in writing whether we were following Chair- 
man Mao’s instruction every day and then read those entries at 
self-criticism meetings once a week. 

In order to remold our ideology we were ordered to perform 
labor two to three days a week. At the time, we did not have elec- 
tric refrigeration so food and drinks were put on top of huge ice 
blocks to keep them cool in the summer. We worked in a huge ice 
storage pit in Lian Hua Chi (Lotus Pond), located southwest of our 
school within a 50-minute walking distance. The storage pit was 
built beside the pond. Our job was to help the staff cut 3 x3 x 1 foot 
blocks of ice from the frozen pond, store them in an ice storage pit 
during the winter, and pull them out during the summer. 

“Why is this called Lotus Pond? I don’t see any lotus here,” I 
inquired. 

“That's because the pond has been polluted for several years. 
At one time the water was clear and the lotuses covered the sur- 
face of the water. In the summer, the pink lotus flowers filled the 
air with a delicate fragrance, the reeds were dark green, and fish 
gathered in the pond. Everybody called this heaven on earth.” 

We also worked in the Yangfangdian People’s Commune 
vegetable field. We took care of the vegetable plants during early 
summer, and picked vegetables in the late summer and through- 
out the fall. 

The very first day, the sun seemed a foolish guy who only 
knew how to smile and share its warmth with the earth. A peas- 
ant led us into a Roman tomato field along a narrow winding dirt 
path. The peasant showed us how to remove new leaf buds from 
the main stems and branches to limit the number of branches and 
allow more fruit to develop. The sun continued to smile while we 
worked on the big tomato plants. I was too hot to breathe, and 
the sweat poured out all over my body. For the first time, I wished 
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for the clouds to hide the sun because its smile made me dizzy- 
headed and blurry-eyed. We had to check each branch carefully, 
for if we didn’t, the farmer would make us redo our work and 
call us unremoldable. I learned a very famous poem at the age of 
five—‘every single grain of rice is the result of hard work”—but 
it didn’t carry any meaning for me till that day. 

The entire country was only allowed to watch the Eight Model 
Operas throughout the years of the Cultural Revolution. We were 
required to watch these movies and shows and in discussion at 
school, we reflected why we should love Chairman Mao and our 
Party. 

We rarely studied mathematics, only decimal and fraction 
operations. The class was very crowded and most of the students 
did not want to learn anything since there were no tests. I always 
concentrated on teacher Jiang’s lectures and absorbed as much 
nutrient as I could from the knowledge-deprived soil. Teacher 
Jiang never assigned homework for us, but I always followed the 
textbook, and secretly finished the assignments at home. 

Qi and I refused to be completely brainwashed and we still 
thought we should learn knowledge in school. Teacher Jiang did 
not teach us much, so we did not respect her and nicknamed her 
“Fatty Jiang,” and even rebelled against her many times. If she 
asked everyone to come to school on time, we would be late the 
next day. The first time we were late, she commanded us to stand 
in front of the classroom to say the prayer alone, and we did so in 
shame. But soon we got used to it and didn’t care too much so we 
tried to be late more often. We also tried to give her a hard time by 
letting her carry more weight when we were doing labor work. 


Dad, I am not proud of this, but that was what I did. I never re- 
ported anything to you and there were no parent-teacher conferences. 
If you had known, you would have blamed me, right? After a few 
years, when I understood that Teacher Jiang was not at fault, I was 
seized with remorse. 


14 
The Broken Satety Net 


MW sadness grew not only because of school but also because 

my family situation changed so much. Unfortunately, 
adapting to the new family situation was much harder than 
adapting to a new school. 

It was over a year into the Cultural Revolution. I heard that 
our country was falling into civil war. The fights between two 
major factions became increasingly chaotic, and heavily armed 
personnel moved into open warfare on the streets. The section of 
the Yangtze River that ran through Wuhan City was stained red 
with blood and corpses floated on the river. Beijing, the capital 
city, however, was quieter and relatively stable; only students’ 
factions used clubs and lances to fight in some universities. 

Now my attention turned from outside events to my new fam- 
ily. Earlier thought I was an unlucky girl without a safety net built 
by two parents. Now, suddenly, I found even the half net that my 
father had provided was breaking. 

My father remarried one year before the Cultural Revolution. 
My stepmother, a short heavy lady, was somehow related to my 
father’s boss, Chen X-x, who arranged the marriage for my father. 
My stepmother’s ex-husband had passed away and left her with 
two daughters who were two years apart. One was a year older 
and the other a year younger than me. At first, | was happy to 
have siblings and enjoyed the companionship. Just before the 
Cultural Revolution, my father and stepmother had a new baby 
girl. My family of two unexpectedly expanded into a family of 
six. At the time, I was still in boarding school so we only spent 
Sundays together. I didn’t really know what went on during the 
other six days. 
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My father still loved me very much, but he couldn't give me 
his undivided attention and had to pay some attention to his new 
wife, new baby and even the two stepdaughters. 

My stepsisters had grown up in less than pleasant conditions. 
They were not used to washing their hands before meals and after 
using the restroom, brushing their teeth, or washing their face 
and feet before going to bed. They drank water from the water 
faucet or teapot with their mouth instead of pouring water into 
a cup. They talked loudly with vulgar words, and fought with 
each other. In order to make things even, my father could not 
just redirect them all the time, so he began to find faults in me as 
well. One day my father criticized me for putting a pot cover in 
a wrong place, a minor matter. Although I understood him, I felt 
wronged. 

My family’s financial situation had gone down unbelievably. 
My stepmother made half the amount of money my father made. 
That meant we switched from having one person’s income pro- 
viding for two people to one and a half person’s income provid- 
ing for six people. Every week, each of us received twenty cents 
spending money. My stepsisters were happy because they never 
had an allowance before. I, however, felt very uncomfortable be- 
cause it was only enough for me to pay for the bus ticket to visit 
my classmates. I secretly asked my father for a little extra money, 
six cents, which was enough for a shaobing (a pancake made of 
flour, salt and a little oil), for lunch. Whereas he never refused 
me, I felt bad since my stepmother fought with him all the time 
Over money and only allowed him to keep thirty percent of his 
income for himself. He had to budget this money for everything, 
cigarettes, and meals at work, books, and clothes. The quality of 
our meals suffered as well. Going out with the entire family to 
eat at restaurants, going to parks, or watching ballets and shows 
turned into mere dreams. At first, my father tried to take my 
stepmother to museums and parks, but she was not interested at 
all, and sat outside on the street curb to wait for him. After a few 
times, they stopped going out. Unfortunately, that did not mean 
I could go out with my father. We ended up with no recreational 
activities at all. 
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My stepmother and stepsisters’ living conditions had shot up 
like sesame flowers ever higher and higher. They moved from 
an old shelter without heating to an apartment building with 
radiators. Their old place had one outdoor public faucet for one 
hundred people, but now there were four indoor faucets for three 
families. They went from using public restrooms on the street 
where feces were stored in a pit below the restroom and thou- 
sands of flies buzzed in the air to having private toilets. Their old 
community had no community services, but we had free medical 
services and daycare, non-profit sewing service, a shower hall and 
canteen. The list went on and on. 

As time passed, my stepmother gradually revealed her true 
character, and we comprehended the real nature of her personal- 
ity while we suffered. She had an antisocial personality disorder, 
which my father had not known before they got married. She 
never sought professional help, as psychiatric service in our so- 
ciety was virtually unknown. She was a good liar and made all 
kinds of stories about her life, like her birth date, education and 
employment history. Her age changed along with her stories and 
no one knew her real life. 

Most of the time, it was about money. For instance, if my father 
paid his sister-in-law ten percent of his income for baby-sitting 
my baby half-sister, she would destroy pictures, furniture and my 
father’s clothes, or grab his shirt, hit and kick him while yelling 
and cursing. He never fought back. I would stand in the corner 
of the room, not knowing what to do. I was afraid that if I stood 
up for him, she would become even angrier. At first, our neigh- 
bors would come over to separate them as soon as they heard her 
screams. Then, everyone became sick of it and stayed away. In any 
case, she always needed enough time to let off enough steam. 

She also treated my stepsisters cruelly with the excuse that 
they needed to be instructed. 

Often, she became suddenly irritated and would scream, “Wo 
cao ni ma (F... your mom). Let me teach you a lesson!” Then, with 
whatever was available, a leather belt, the back of a big Chinese 
cutting knife, the bottom of a shoe, or a wooden washboard, she 
would lash out at one of her daughters. 
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“Wo cao ni ma. Why do you beat me?” my stepsister cried. 

“What? Bitch. Questioning your mother shows you haven't 
learned your lesson. Do you think my life wouldn’t have been 
easier without you two brats?” she screamed while she continued 
the beating. 

“Then why did you have me? Do you really think I want to 
be here?” my stepsister shouted back recklessly. 

“My heavens! What's giving you these crazy ideas,” she yelled 
loudly. 

“Who asked to be your daughter anyway? Just for you to yell 
and beat me?” 

“Listen, listen!” she would shout, “Ni ya (4 letter word for 
‘you’) Bai Yong Lang (in Chinese tradition, children are brought 
up to guard against troubles in one’s later years. Bai Yang Lang is 
a child who would not provide for his parents against old age)”. 
Ni ya bu shi ren yang de (you are not a child from a human being). 
You came from a stone.” My stepmother whipped her daughter 
even harder. “ You bitch, idiot of your ancestors! Go away! Get out 
of here right now! You don’t want to be my daughter? No one 
forced you, go away!” 

Suddenly my stepsister stopped arguing. The beating con- 
tinued on for a while and stopped. A heart-stirring fight finally 
ended. Later, my stepsisters told me that of all their mother’s 
words, “Go away” was what hurt them the most. 

My stepmother never felt any remorse. After a fight, she 
would eat and sleep peacefully. I, on the other hand, was stricken 
dumb at first, then felt hurt, and would lose my appetite and could 
not fall asleep. 

At that time, the public opinion held that all stepmothers were 
evil. She was scared of the public pressure, so she tried hard to 
hold back her temper whenever she dealt with me. Still, I was 
possessed by a constant fear at home. I worried that I might say 
or do something to make her angry and that she would take it 
out on my father. 

Finally, thirty-seven cents proved to be the straw that broke 
the camel's back. One day, I came home from the store holding a 
ball of thick cotton. She walked up to me with a menacing look, 
“Whom did you buy this for and how much did you spend?” 
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I did not have time to make up a story. “I spent thirty-seven 
cents for my paternal aunt in Tianjin.” The Cultural Revolution 
had also caused economic disruption, production dropped by 
twelve percent from 1966 to 1968, so it was difficult for people to 
find some daily necessities in cities other than Beijing, Shanghai, 
and Guangzhou. 

“Who gave you the right to buy stuff for your aunt?” 

“They can’t find cotton in Tianjin, so they asked me to buy 
some for them. Why can’t I?” 

“You are such a bitch! You don’t have the right to buy it be- 
cause that’s my money,” her voice made my head hurt. 

“They just baby-sat my half-sister for over a year. Why can’t I 
buy something for them?” 

“Shut up! Because I said so!” 

I began to cry with anger and fear and ran away to my mater- 
nal second aunt’s home near Tiananmen. 

My aunt asked when I planned to go home. 

“Never!” 

She said nothing. 

I didn’t notify my father since I knew he would figure out 
where I was. 

The next day, my father showed up. My heart softened after 
he repeatedly pleaded for me to go home with him. 

“Thank you for letting me stay here for two days. It couldn’t 
have been better.” I took leave of my aunt with thanks. 


Dad, later I learned many mental problems are caused by physical 
and mental abuse during early childhood. I was lucky you entered your 
second marriage very late. Since I did not suffer the abuse at an early 
age, it did not cause me serious mental problems. My stepsisters and 
half-sister, however, developed emotional or psychological problems. 
They suffered from obsessive-compulsive neuroses or abused their 
own children. 


lh) 
Middle School 


Ca school ended without any exams or a graduation 
ceremony. We were admitted to the local Yuyuantan 
Middle School in the beginning of 1968. 

What followed was three years of more indoctrination and 
brainwashing. Our major subject was politics, learning Mao 
Zedong’s writings while pressuring our teachers and the students 
who were labeled with political or background problems to con- 
fess their transgressions. Following Chairman Mao’s instruction, 
“A policy should be established to focus education on the study 
of practical problems,” we devoted less than thirty percent of our 
time learning academic knowledge, which also had to conform 
to practical needs. We only had one or two mathematics and Chi- 
nese classes per week, compared to one or two a day before the 
Cultural Revolution. Subjects including history, geography and 
literature were completely skipped. The science core changed 
from physics and chemistry to industrial and farm skills, and each 
class was assigned to study only one or the other. I took industrial 
skills and my younger stepsister took farm skills. When we were 
home, I talked about buoyancy and engines while she told us 
about soil, seeds and fruits. 

[looked forward to my first mathematics class. In the morning, 
the snow stopped and the half-inch thick snow sparkled under 
the sunlight. Treasuring the rare snow, we played with snowballs 
on the way to school. A middle-aged male teacher greeted us as 
we arrived at class. 

“My last name is Tao. Today I am going to tell you stories re- 
lated to politics, and then teach you some mathematics. 
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“The story is about a landlord and a poor farmer. After the 
snow came down in big flakes for two days, the landlord walked 
out of his gate to enjoy the view and sighed, ‘da xue fen fen luo di, 
yi pian huang jia rui qi! (The heavy snow is an imperial family’s 
celestial phenomena signifying peace and prosperity).’ 

“Meanwhile, a poor farmer, who wore a very thin and flimsy 
coat, was passing his gate and heard his words. His immediate 
reaction was, ‘fang ni ma de gou pi! (What crap! Bullshit!)’” 

The whole room rocked with laughter, all except for me. How 
could a teacher use dirty words during class? How is that related 
to mathematics? I despised Teacher Tao from that moment. 

“This story tells us that different classes of people think in very 
different ways. We have to stand on the proletariat side and serve 
socialism with our mathematical knowledge,” he continued two 
minutes later. 

I placed my hope on the Chinese class taught by Yuan, a high 
level professional Chinese teacher. But again, I was confronted 
with the opposite of what I expected. In our first Chinese class, 
we learned a poem, “ You ge neng ren Mao Runzhi, ta cong Hunan lai 
Anyuan. (There was a talented person Mao Runzhi, Mao Zedong’s 
alias, who came to Anyuan, from Hunan)” 

In the summer of 1968, after Chairman Mao’s dream came true 
and President Liu was under his control and would later die, Mao 
wanted to end the Cultural Revolution. However, it was not as 
easy as he had expected. The civil war reached its peak. In July 3 
and 24, 1968, Chairman Mao made two announcements through 
the Communist Party Central Committee—he ordered the fac- 
tions to stop fighting and threatened to use force to resolve the 
issue. I heard that Chairman Mao used force to stop the violence 
within three months in areas outside of Beijing. He did not want 
to abuse the Red Guards who helped him to put down President 
Liu in Beijing. A typical problem was fighting among factions. At 
Qinghua University, where the fighting lasted almost one hun- 
dred days, all the class and laboratory buildings were destroyed. 
In July 1968, word spread that Chairman Mao asked the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee to send 30,000 labor workers to 
the campus to stop the hostility, but they were ineffective. The 
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Red Guards felt they were second in the nation, after Chairman 
Mao, and did not need to follow the Communist Party Central 
Committee’s orders. Finally, Chairman Mao spoke face to face 
with the “Five Leading Red Guards” to solve the problem. 

As the result, Chairman Mao created the Zhiqing movement 
to end the Red Guard’s power. He sent the students to distant 
borders and the countryside. He instructed, “It is extremely nec- 
essary for our young intellectuals to go to the countryside and be 
re-educated by the poor peasants.” Starting the fall of 1968, mil- 
lions of middle school graduates and all high school and college 
students were sent thousands of miles away from the cities to be 
re-educated through hard labor. We not only did not understand 
the severity of the situation, but also were very excited about it, 
as we believed that where Chairman Mao directed, we should go. 
Our school had a sendoff gathering for the students twice a week. 
Of course all the parents 
were sad and concerned 
but could not speak out. 
My neighbor, Zhang X-x, 
who was two years older 
than me, was sent to the 
northwestern border of the 
nation in 1969. I lost a good 
friend and missed her for 
a long time. In May 1976, 
New China News Agency 
reported that 12,000,000 
educated youths had gone 
to the countryside since the 
start of the Cultural Revo- 
lution. 

Soon, the Qingli Jieji 
Duiwu (Cleansing the Class 
Ranks) movement started. 
Once again, our teachers 
were the main targets. It 


My friend, Zhang at left and I 
behind our apartment building 
was worse for the teachers before she left in 1969. 
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who were high-level educators. Our Chinese teacher, Yuan, was 
one of them. We had to write Da Zi Bao and hold struggle meet- 
ings against him during politics classes and our free periods. Since 
I had the experience of following others, this time, it was no big 
deal for me. For a short while, posters with criticisms of teacher 
Yuan’s character hung on all the walls of our classroom and the 
hallways. I heard that he was even beaten by my school’s Red 
Guard. 

A few months later, we stopped criticizing him and went back 
to learning Selected Quotations from the Writings of Chairman 
Mao and began to memorize them. I can still recall many of Mao’s 
words today. Most of us were bored but were afraid of the conse- 
quences if we spoke the truth. 

“It’s too boring. As students, we should learn more Chinese, 
mathematics, science, and other subjects,” said my friend, Wu X-x, 
who had a proletariat background. Her grandparents were poor 
farmers. Her father was the director of the security department 
at my father’s agency, and was in charge of people with political 
problems. Even with her good background, once someone re- 
ported her words to the authorities, we were ordered to stop all 
classes and immediately hold a criticism meeting against her. After 
the meeting, we had to write Da Zi Bao to criticize her. This time, 
I got into trouble again, since she was one of my three closest 
friends. I ground my teeth and signed other people’s criticisms 
while I hoped she would understand. A few hours later, all the 
Da Zi Bao hung on five lines that stretched from wall to wall. No 
one could see through the classroom and we had to stoop to walk 
from the front to the back. I was worried about my friend, Wu X- 
x, as I knew she did not expect this trouble with her background. 
After school, I went to her home directly to try to comfort her, and 
continued to support her until all the posters had been cleared 
away several days later. 


Dad, when I told you that I visited Wu’s home, you expressed 
unhappy sentiments since her father made you miserable. However, 
I still hope you understood that Wu suffered because she spoke the 
truth from her heart. As a close friend, I chose to help her through the 
rough times. 
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Chairman Mao’s power reached its apex after billions of Little 
Red Books were distributed and Mao badges became ubiquitous. 
In the cities, each person had several Little Red Books and a dozen 
Mao badges. His statues were raised near all buildings of social 
significance. 

Besides wearing Mao’s badge, carrying Mao’s Little Red Book, 
and doing daily chants, all documents, letters, speeches, memos, 
special self-criticism papers, and even homework had to begin 
with a quotation from Mao. All writings contained countless 
quotations from Mao and ended with “Long live Chairman Mao” 
and “Long live the Communist Party of China.” All meetings and 
classes began with the song “East Is Red,” in which Mao is the 
reddest sun. 

The Zuixin Zhishi (the newly announced selected works of 
Chairman Mao) was publicly recited once a week or every other 
week. As students, we had to listen to the radio after supper to 
find out the time of the announcements, which usually happened 
at eight or nine o’clock in the evening. Once we gathered this 
information, we had to go to school to celebrate. 

Nearly two thousand students and teachers assembled on the 
playground by grade and classrooms to listen to Zuixin Zhishi 
with full respect. We then paraded about four miles along Chan- 
gan Boulevard towards Tiananmen Square. Chairman Mao was 
omnipresent. The head of every team held his image on huge 
posters and badges with the slogan “Long live Chairman Mao” 
or “Long live the Communist Party.” Wearing Mao badges on the 
left side of our chest and holding Little Red Books in our right 
hand, we performed the Loyalty Dance, which supposedly reaf- 
firmed our unreserved loyalty to Mao through the motions of our 
bodies. At the same time, we sang songs from Chairman Mao’s 
Quotations or shouted, “Long live the great leader, supreme com- 
mander, Chairman Mao. Long live Chairman Mao!” 

The student and worker parades converged at Tiananmen 
Square from all directions, and sang and danced excitedly until 
early the next morning. 

Near the end of the Cultural Revolution, New China News 
Agency reported that 4.8 billion copies of the works of Marx, Lenin 
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and Mao Zedong had been published in the ten years since the 
start of the Cultural Revolution. 

We had to remold our ideology continually by joining the 
summer harvests in the countryside for three to four weeks 
every year. Whether the sun blazed fervently or torrential rain 
poured, we went out early in the morning and didn’t return till 
midnight. 

The first three days, we cut wheat with sickles and tied them 
into individual bales. My back was perpetually bent over and 
the sickle cut my left hand. Then we worked in the grain drying 
area. The main tool was a wooden pitchfork with a handle that 
was four feet long and two anda half inches in diameter, too large 
for my small hands. It was very difficult for me to use it to carry 
the wheat bales around. Some of us transferred the wheat bales 
to a simple threshing machine. Some of us gathered the leftover 
straws away from the machine and made a huge pile. The rest 
of us spread the wheat-tears on the grain-drying ground and let 
the sun dry them. Almost everyone took turns taking charge of 
the machine, which was an extremely dangerous job. The opera- 
tor had to stand on a high stool beside the machine, which was 
essentially a big electric roller. The operator held the straw part of 
a bale and let the wheat-tears touch the roller so the wheat-tears 
would fall down. The operator had to turn the bale around until 
all the wheat-tears fell, before throwing it to the ground. 


Dad, when I came to the United States, I lived with an American 
family who had a chipper that they used to shred the fallen leaves and 
branches in the fall. The machine was much safer than what I had used 
in the countryside. One day after school, I picked up the machine and 
started working. The owner heard the noise, was upset and stopped 
me immediately. I felt hurt as I explained to him that I knew exactly 
what I was doing, but he could not believe me. Later, I understood that 
because of our different cultural experiences, they could not imagine a 
psychiatrist using the machine without any training. 


The celebration of the twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the People’s Republic of China on October 1, 1969 was an 
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important event. The parade consisted of many sections—Army, 
Air Force, Navy, Capital Militia, farmers, labor workers, and so 
on—marching on Changan Boulevard, which ran through the 
Tiananmen area. There were thirty rows in the Capital Militia 
section and my school was assigned a single row, which was a 
glorious task. My school chose thirty students between 165 and 
175 centimeters tall from five categories of families: revolutionary 
cadres who joined the Communist Party before 1945, revolution- 
ary military men, revolutionary martyrs, factory workers, and 
poor and lower-middle class peasants. 

In Tiananmen Square, middle school students from the entire 
city joined together to create human signs. Among my class of 
over 600 students, I was one of only three labeled Uneducable 
Children and not allowed to participate. 

The next big event was preparing against a possible invasion 
by the Soviet Union. Chairman Mao commanded, “Shen wa dong, 
guang ji liang (dig a great number of bomb shelters, store large 
quantities of grains).” The whole country, from city to country- 
side, from the north to the south, all schools, agencies, and work- 
ing units began to build bomb shelters. 

Due to budget constraints, we had to build the shelters by 
hand from scratch. One morning, glowing rays shined in all di- 
rections on the city. Our class assembled in the northeast corner 
of the playground. 

Mathematics Teacher Kong demonstrated, “Today, we’ll learn 
how to make a durable brick. You need to look for sticky heavy 
clay, which looks like this. Everyone take a handful, play with it 
and get the feeling. 

“The first step is to mix the clay with water.” 

“What is the ratio of the water to clay?” 

“This isn’t chemistry lab work. There’s no certain ratio, just 
use your judgment. Once again, please feel the texture of the 
mixture. 

“Let the mixture set for a while, then take a piece about five Jin 
(over five pounds), and throw it on the concrete ground repeat- 
edly until it becomes firm. After that, shape it into a piece slightly 
larger than a regular brick.” He made a sample while he talked. 
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“This brick mold is 12 x 20x 5 centimeters. It’s made of wooden 
boards with openings at both the top and bottom. Dip the mold 
into water to prevent it from getting sticky, put it on the smooth, 
flat, and hard ground, and throw the shaped clay into the mold 
with force. Remove the mold and trim off the extra clay. Let it dry 
partially, and then stack it on its edge to permit more thorough 
and uniform drying. It usually takes several weeks.” 

“How does it turn into a real brick, Teacher Kong?” another 
student asked. 

“Look, there is a kiln on the southeast corner of the play- 
ground. The dried bricks are fired in that kiln and become hard 
and durable. There are two layers. The upper layer holds the brick 
and the lower layer is where the coal burns. The temperature 
reaches about 950 to 1200 degrees Celsius. Some students will 
help me load and unload the bricks on the upper layer. I’m going 
to personally monitor the temperature for at least 12 hours. If the 
temperature is too low, the brick won't fire through and won't be 
hard enough. If the temperature is too high, the kiln will blow 
up,” he said very seriously. 

“What, it can blow up? That's too dangerous! Leave it alone,” 
Wang X screamed. 

Her voice had hardly faded away before several criticisms 
erupted. 

“Whoa! I can’t believe that you said that. Chairman Mao 
teaches us, ‘What is work? Work is struggle. A good comrade is 
one who is more eager to go where the difficulties are greater.’ 
Why do you want to leave the difficulties?” 

Another student chimed in, “Chairman Mao said, ‘in a class 
society, everyone lives as a member of a partial class, and every 
kind of thinking, without exception, is stamped with the brand 
of a class.’ Which class do you represent? Building the shelters is 
preparing for attack. But you said you're scared. Where sacrifice 
is needed, one must face sacrifice even with one’s life!” 

“Chairman Mao instructed, ‘All men must die, but death can 
vary in its significance. The ancient Chinese writer Szuma Chien 
said that though death befalls all men alike, it may be heavier 
than Tai Mountain or lighter than a feather. To die for the people 
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is heavier than Tai Mountain, but to work for the fascists and die 
for the exploiters and oppressors is lighter than a feather.’ If the 
furnace blows up and we die, we are heavier than Tai Mountain. 
Do you want your death to be lighter than a feather?” 

“I didn’t mean it that way,” Wang x murmured under her 
breath. Most of us were silent while others criticized Wang x. 

Teacher Kong tried to stop the conflict, “Attention, please. 
You all have to hand in one hundred sun-dried bricks within 
one month. I strongly recommend splitting up into groups. Each 
group can work in the yard at one student’s house. Any ques- 
tions?” 

I sighed and spoke to myself, “Oh no! I might get into trouble 
since I live in an apartment building with a public yard, and a 
maintenance team does all the maintenance work, so no family 
carries tools. Luckily, I just made two new friends and they’re both 
daughters of workers and peasants. I made these friends to show 
my revolutionary attitude by integrating myself with the masses 
as Chairman Mao instructed, “How should we judge whether 
a youth is a revolutionary? How can we tell? There can only be 
one criterion, namely, whether or not he is willing to integrate 
himself with the broad masses of workers and peasants and does 
so in practice.” 

We worked as a team and finished the job on time. 

Within one month, the sun-dried bricks filled the northeast 
corner of our playground and were ready to be fired. Teacher 
Kong remained at our school for weeks to take care of the kiln. 
When the first batch of bricks was fired, we were very excited. 
It was unbelievable that by our own hands, clay could turn into 
bricks. 

The next difficult task was to build the actual shelters. We 
learned everything from digging to mixing concrete, from laying 
bricks to covering the plates. We built a shelter that was hundreds 
of meters long underneath our school playground. I believe that 
it is still there today. 

A few months later, I received a telegraph from my mother, 
“Yuci, my husband was sent to jail today. I have a surgery sched- 
uled for tomorrow, and you know there are almost no in-patients. 
Can you come over to help me out? I'd appreciate it.” 
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T sought my father’s permission first, and then my new math- 
ematics Teacher Kong, who was more responsible than Teacher 
Tao. Teacher Kong did not feel comfortable, “Tan, we're going to 
learn exponents which is not easy to understand in the beginning. 
I’m worried that you will fall behind.” 

“I'm sure I can learn it on my own and finish the homework. 
If not, [can always get help from my mother’s students since she 
is a teacher at an English training school.” 

“But now is an unusual period. You should know better.” 

“Oh, yeah, you are definitely right. But I'll be fine,” I raised 
my eyebrows. 

He paused a while, “Okay, if you have trouble with it, I'll help 
you individually after you come back. Remember you can only 
have one week.” 

Finally I had to obtain money from my second aunt. 

“Yuci, I wish I could go with you, but there is no way I could. 
Just say ‘Hi’ and take this big piece of fresh ham to your mother. 
You may not know that people in most cities get only two liang 
(less than three ounces) of pork coupons per month,” she said. 
“Ym worried that Beijing will start the meat coupon system 
soon.” She was right. Soon afterward we started the same sys- 
tem and received five liang of pork coupons per person every 
month. 

This time I was prepared. As expected, Da Zi Bao and the black 
slogans “Down with the counter-revolutionary Guo X-x! Down 
with the landlord Gouzaizi (children of dogs) Guo X-x! Pardoned 
for confessing and punished severely for refusing” were posted 
all over the walls and the door of my mother’s home. 

“Mom, I know your husband has a black family background. 
How did he turn into a counter-revolutionary?” 

She lay in bed and spoke with a very soft voice, “You know 
he has a very bad temper. About a week ago, he had an argument 
with a lover, a female teacher, and grew very angry. He picked 
up something beside his hand and threw it into the coal stove, 
and it caught on fire right away. Then, they both noticed it was a 
Little Red Book. She reported he burned the Little Red Book on 
purpose instead of by accident, as she wasn’t satisfied with their 
relationship. In due course, he had to go through many struggle 
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meetings. Two days ago, I was officially notified that they would 
hold a large struggle meeting for him the next day. I knew right 
away they would do something to him after the meeting since he 
was labeled the number one counter-revolutionary in the entire 
city.” 

“Do you miss him and feel very sad?” 

“Not really. He is too bossy and I do not excuse the kind of 
relationship he had with his lover. However, I feel it is unfair, since 
he didn’t do it on purpose.” 

“How’s my little half sister?” 

“She doesn’t know what has happened, but she is suffering 
too. The kids put insects down her back inside her shirt, calling 
her ‘the dog son of counter-revolutionaries’ and isolated her. At 
daycare, she isn’t allowed to be involved in any entertainment.” 

“How much trouble will you get at your school?” 

“The Red Guard has already notified me that I may stay at 
home for only one week. Then I have to join the Niu Gui She 
Shen Dui (Ox-ghost and Snake-demon Team, a collection of state 
enemies) on our campus. I have to copy all the Big and Small 
Character Posters about my husband and me (making sucha copy 
is considered to be touching one’s soul), and perform the dirtiest 
and heaviest work,” her voice was very calm. 

“Like what?” 

“Cleaning the toilets and carrying the trash. If there’s nothing 
to do, we'll really have pains. They’ll make us crawl on the ground 
and beat us,” her voice became sad. 

“Oh, that’s terrible. So, my job is to help you recover as soon 
as possible. My aunt bought a fresh ham for you, and I can cook 
it right now, Mom,” I tried to brush the miserable topic away. 

“We haven't cooked at home since the Cultural Revolution 
started. No one has been in the mood to cook, so we just go to the 
canteen to grab some food and fill up our stomach.” 

“How are the meals there?” 

“They're awful. Eighty percent of the steamed bread is made 
of dried ground rough corn, or sweet potatoes and only twenty 
percent is whole wheat. There is a little bit of vegetable and no 
meat at all.” 
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“So you really need protein to help your body recover. Where 
is the stove? I’m going to set it up.” 

‘Ahhhn, I don’t know. Your stepfather took care of everything. 
Anyway, this is a small room and everything is in this room. You 
shouldn’t have a problem finding it.” 

I found it underneath their bed after a while. 

“Where is the firewood and coal?” I inquired. 

“We don’t have any. After the Cultural Revolution began, de- 
livery stopped so we have to go to the coal factory to get it. That's 
one of the reasons why we haven't cooked for a long time.” 

“I don’t want the ham to spoil. I’ll go buy some.” 

“There is a cardboard box outside the door. You can tie it on 
the bicycle shelf to carry stuff. You have to go there several times 
to get everything you need. Grab me a paper and pen so I can 
write down the directions.” 

I rode there but could only get a few big tree trunk sections 
and powdered coal because the workers spent most of their time 
reveling in the revolution. I used an axe to split a large piece of 
wood into smaller pieces and made coal balls. There was no one 
to instruct me as the whole neighborhood was scared to come in 
contact with us. Fortunately, I had often watched adults work, and 
questioned them, absorbing the techniques they used. Now, these 
skills came in handy. First, I mixed some dirt with the powdered 
coal, and added water to it. Then, I flattened the final mixture on 
the ground about an inch thick, cut it into small pieces about one 
inch square, and let them dry. I was so proud of my success. But 
the environment was overbearing and after a week, I was glad to 
be back in Beijing. 

Soon, it was the winter of 1970. Chairman Mao commanded 
that all students needed to undergo Lalian (off-base military train- 
ing) for one month. All middle school students and teachers were 
required to carry their own luggage: a comforter, some clothes, 
toothbrush, toothpaste, soap and some public supplies such as 
cooking utensils. The luggage totaled about twenty to thirty 
pounds and we marched about thirty miles per day. 

My school route was from the Haidian District to the north 
mountain area, the Yanqing County of Beijing. 
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The advance team left one day before us so they could buy 
grains, cooking oil, salt and vegetables. They arranged for rooms 
to house over one thousand of us the next day. The peasants were 
required to provide free boarding for us. 

When we arrived in the evening, each class of fifty students 
received their food: about fifty pounds of grain, including rice, 
flour, and cornmeal, one half pound of cooking oil, several pounds 
of vegetables and some salt. Then, after separating into six groups, 
we cooked three meals, supper of the day, and breakfast and lunch 
for the following day. 

The first week of marching brought blisters to our feet and 
shoulders. We released the liquid with needles, but very soon 
the blisters filled up again. The farmers told us to insert a piece of 
horsehair through the blister, so that the liquid would drain from 
the blister and eventually the skin of the blister would die. 

The female students suffered greatly during their monthly 
cycle. We did not have sanitary pads, so we used a narrow towel 
to hold low quality rough tissues. The tissues could not hold much 
liquid, and the towel would quickly soak with blood. After a while, 
the blood would dry and the towel became very hard. Conse- 
quently our inner thighs were chafed, bled and hurt badly. 

By the second week, most of us were very hungry. I was not 
a big eater, so I tried to save some food for my younger stepsister 
since we might meet during the few breaks we took every day. 

The day we marched into the mountains, many of us were 
excited for it was our first foray into the mountainous area. We 
cooked and ate in a farm’s cooking area, and then went out to 
enjoy the scenery until the sky filled with stars, the mountains fell 
asleep, and the temperature dropped uncomfortably low. Only 
after returning to our room, did we realize it was unheated. A 
cracked jar lay on the floor, and the water inside was frozen. We 
jumped, huddled and told stories in turn till daylight. 

The next morning, the view of the valley was unique and 
splendid. The small pieces of fields and houses lined up on vari- 
ous tiers and a few birds jumped from trees to roofs, chirping like 


gossiping women. But we were no longer in the mood to enjoy 
the scenery. 
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While we moved through the mountainous area, I was 
shocked by the peasants’ living conditions. Their houses were 
built with bricks made of dirt. Since they had no electricity, their 
schedules were solely dependent upon the sun. 

“Why don’t you use oil lanterns?” I asked the owner of the 
house. 

“With what do you suggest we buy them? It’s hard to find a 
piece of land much bigger than ten square feet, and we have to 
carry water from the foot of the mountain to water the plants. So 
we can only plant a little corn and sweet potato, which is barely 
enough for our food. How can we make money out of that? Plus, 
we have to climb an hour to get lamp oil from the store.” 

“What? Only cornmeal and sweet potatoes? No wheat? What 
kind of vegetables do you eat?” 

“We don’t have any fresh vegetables and meat. Every fall, 
we harvest some carrots, and put them into a big jar of saltwater 
to make our own pickles. That’s our year-round supply of veg- 
etables.” 

“What about during the Chinese New Year?” 

“That's the only time of the year some families might get two 
pounds of pork, but others have none.” 

“No wonder whenever we eat, the kids gather around us with 
such big eyes.” 

Since then, we tried to save some of our own food for the 
farmers’ children. 

Finally, one month had passed and the Lalian was over. Before 
going back home, our school leader distributed a memorandum, 
“Upon returning home, some students have eaten too much re- 
sulting in ruptured stomachs and death. All students need to be 
careful about how much they consume in their first meals back 
home.” 

Despite the warning, each school still had one or two stu- 
dents who suffered from stomach ruptures due to uncontrolled 
eating. 


Dad, after you were gone and Deng Xiaoping took power, the 
economy of our country became much better. Not only had ruptured 
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stomachs become a disease of the past but anorexia, something that was 
unheard of in my youth, appeared. Later, I even cured some anorexics. 
Could you imagine that the political landscape could cause different 
illnesses? 


After Lalian, we took a break, and then entered the last year 
of middle school. 


16 


Uneducable Child and 
locked Apo Father 


[ was the third year of the Cultural Revolution, and the revolu- 
tionary activities seemed to have slowed down. Most of those 
considered to have political problems had already passed away, 
been imprisoned or sent to the countryside to be re-educated 
through hard labor, including all my aunts’ and uncles’ families. 
The “Four Olds” had been destroyed, and the new systems, es- 
pecially the education and cultural systems, had been installed. 
I slowly adjusted to all of them. There had been no bad news for 
my father and I assumed that he would be okay. 

One day in April, when I got home from school, I found the 
air laden with tension. My stepmother furiously rushed out of 
her bedroom towards me. ” Yuci, Aunt Bai and Uncle Li are wait- 
ing for you. They need to speak with you,” she pointed to her 
bedroom. 

Thinking it must be bad news, I inquired immediately, “Talk to 
me? What about? They’re not related to me in any way.” 

“You will find out,” she said without mercy. 

I stepped into the room awkwardly, forgetting to greet them. 
Aunt Bai, wearing a dark blue top, was my classmate’s mother, 
and Uncle Li, whom I had never met before, dressed in an army 
uniform. They sat facing the door and stared at me. 

After a few seconds of silence, Aunt Bai addressed the mat- 
ter directly, “Well, Tan, you know who I am. I'm the leader of a 
Special Group in charge of investigating your father’s case. This 
is Uncle Li, another member of the group, who is also a member 
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of the Three-in-One Committee. This committee is composed of 
local Party Committee members and factory workers, but domi- 
nated by officers of the People’s Liberation Army. Chairman Mao 
directed it to take power locally to control the civil war.” 

My heart almost jumped to my throat since I knew from 
previously experience how serious it was to be investigated by a 
Special Group. 

Aunt Bai paused for a second, “We know you have lived alone 
with your father for many years. You must have an important 
place in his heart that no one else could have. That’s why we have 
to talk to you about your father’s case.” 

“We represent the Three-in-One Committee of the Xinhua 
News Agency.” Uncle Li, whose front teeth protruded beyond 
the norm, stated their objective word by word, “We're here to 
officially notify you that we have enough evidence to prove that 
your father was an American spy.” 

My heart almost jumped out of my chest. I breathed heavily as 
Imulled things over fora moment and tried to calm down. “Since 
the Three-in-One Committee of the Xinhua News Agency has 
announced it, I must face the truth: although he is a wonderful 
father to me, he is a disloyal traitor to our country,” I told myself 
silently. 

“What do I have to do?” I asked. 

“We have sufficient evidence and credible witnesses, but your 
father refuses to confess. As you know, the policy of our Party is to 
‘never convict a good person or let a bad person go.’ Without his 
confession, we cannot declare him guilty, so we would like you 
to cooperate on your father’s case and make your father confess.” 
Aunt Bai answered explicitly. 

“Also, the policy of our party is ‘pardon those who have con- 
fessed and punish severely those who refuse.’ If he confesses, he 
will be pardoned,” Uncle Li continued. 

Aunt Bai added, “You are the daughter of an American spy. 
You are smart enough to figure out which way is better for you.” 

“I shall assist the Three-in-One Committee to change my 
father’s attitude. You can rest assured that I will do my best,” I 
staunchly declared my intentions. 

They nodded to show their satisfaction and left. 
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After supper, the sun disappeared below the horizon. My 
father and I walked out shoulder to shoulder. I looked at his kind 
face in the darkness and couldn't believe that he was a spy. I told 
myself, “I don’t know what has happened in the past, and only 
know him as a nice father. But I must believe the Three-in-One 
Committee.” 

“Dad, you might know, Aunt Bai and Uncle Li talked to me 
about your case today. I hope you confess.” I spoke seriously, not 
as a teenager, but as an adult of equal standing. 

“Yuci, I was not a spy. You do believe me, don’t you?” He 
looked straight in my eyes. 

“Well, Dad,” I stood for a while, undecided. “Even if you were, 
that was in the past and it would be better to confess than to con- 
ceal.” I was persistent in trying to persuade him, and restated our 
party’s policy again and again. 

“But I was not a spy. If I were, I would confess. Trust me,” 
he said in a low tone. I recognized the sincerity in his face, and 
felt there was no point attempting to persuade him. It was a fine 
night. The black sky was dotted with millions of stars. We walked 
home under the stars quietly. My mind whirled with confusion. 
On one hand, the Three-in-One Committee told me that they had 
proof my father was a spy; on the other hand, I couldn’t doubt 
his honesty. 

Thereafter, every day seemed a month and smelled of trouble. 
One morning on the way to school, a quick electrical spark flashed 
in the sky, followed closely by a thunderclap! I ran into the en- 
trance of my school. 

Our Chinese teacher, Yuan, approached me as soon as he 
stepped into the classroom, “Tan, the leader of the Special Group 
for your father’s case is waiting for you in the meeting room. You 
better hurry up.” 

That was the second time a teacher made such a serious 
announcement to me. I was aware of the serious nature of the 
occasion, and prepared myself before stepping into the meeting 
room. 

The meeting room was located at the west end of the second 
floor. A large Red Sun hung on the wall between the two windows 
facing the door. In the center of the room was a large meeting 
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table surrounded by many chairs. Selections of Chairman Mao’s 
quotations adorned the rest of the walls. Aunt Bai and Uncle Li 
sat beneath the Red Sun. I said hello as I entered the room and 
sat on a nearby chair. 

“Did you talk to your father?” Aunt Bai asked at once. 

“Sure, I did.” 

“What did he say?” she asked raising her voice. 

“Ummm, he said that he was not a spy.” 

“Who do you truly believe, your father or the Three-in-One 
Committee of Xinhua? We have irrefutable evidence!” Uncle Li 
shouted while spitting out some words not usually meant for a 
child’s ears. 

“I want to repeat that our Party never convicts a good person 
or lets a bad person go. Pardons can be only given through confes- 
sions. Punishment will be severe to all those who refuse,” Aunt 
Bai repeated the words carefully, pausing for effect. 

“Listen! Zhang X was a member of the Communist Party 
before he became a spy of the Kuomindang (Nationalist Party). 
Because of him, two members of the Communist Party were 
killed by the Kuomindang. However, he had a positive attitude 
and confessed to every detail and was pardoned. Wang X, whose 
father was a landlord, made rightist comments in 1957, refused 
to confess and was imprisoned yesterday.” Li was applying psy- 
chological pressure on me. 

Bai continued, and a change came over her voice. It was sharp 
with annoyance. “Anyway, if your father continues to hold back, 
we will still declare him guilty eventually. As for you, your own 
position is very tenuous, you know.” 

Li lost his temper, and there was anger in his eyes. “Don’t 
bother wasting your time talking to her. Chairman Mao tells 
us, ‘whoever sides with the revolutionaries is a revolutionary. 
Whoever sides with imperialism, feudalism and bureaucratic 
capitalism is a counter-revolutionary. Whoever sides with the 
revolutionaries in words only but acts otherwise is a revolution- 
ary in speech. Whoever sides with the revolutionaries in deed as 
well as in word is a revolutionary in the full sense.’ To tell you the 
truth, if you are as stubborn as your father, you will be declared an 
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Uneducable Child. The Three-in-One Committee of your school 
has already made their position clear. You will not be allowed to 
join in any activities, including the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China. 
You can’t choose your family background, but you can choose 
which way to go.” 

“Of course, I'll choose revolution and cooperate,” I clearly 
stated my stand again. 

I was in great confusion after I left the meeting room. I felt 
my mind fill with fog and everything was hidden. I spent the 
next two days attempting to figure out who was right. I couldn’t 
concentrate on anything else, yet I still couldn’t reach an answer. 
I had no one I could trust and talk to. I could only resort to the 
wisdom of Chinese proverbs, “Think thrice before acting,” and 
“don’t do anything more than three times.” I decided I would talk 
to him two more times. If I could not analytically figure things out, 
I would operate on my feelings, and allow my sixth sense to help 
me make a final decision. 

On the third day, Friday, my father and I sat down face to face 
again in his bedroom. A long heavy silence filled the room. 

“Dad, two days ago, Aunt Bai and Uncle Licame to my school, 
talked to my school’s Three-in-One Committee, and made a deci- 
sion. If you still refuse to confess, they will label me an Uneducable 
Child and disqualify me from the activities of the twentieth an- 
niversary,” I began. “Dad, please confess if only for my sake.” 

“Yuci, | wasn’t a spy. What could I confess?” he responded to 
my imploring gaze. 

“If you weren't, how can they have enough evidence? Where 
is this evidence from? I don’t believe you. I believe our Party.” 

“To tell you the truth, I’m also very confused. I can’t figure it 
out.” 

“Dad, for me and for you. Please confess, please, please.” 

He shrugged. “Well, I really wasn’t a spy. Trust me. Since 1949, 
I went through many campaigns, the San Fan (“Three Anti”) and 
the Wu Fan (“Five Anti”) movements, the Fan You (Anti-Rightist) 
Campaign, the Dayuejin (Great Leap Forward), the Xiafang (hard 
labor) movement, the She Jiao (Socialist Education) movement, 
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and now Wen Ge (the Cultural Revolution). I had no alternative, 
and reported everything I ever did and said in writing. What else 
could I do?” 


Dad, back then, I didn’t fully understand your words until I read 
your self-critical papers after you were gone. 


“Dad, one thing I know. You often listened to overseas radio 
programs in English before the Cultural Revolution. Did you re- 
port that?” I tried hard to find some problems. 

“Of course. I told you that I reported everything. However, 
I didn’t have any personal connection with the West. I just lis- 
tened.” 

“You know that all Western countries are our enemies. So it is 
a serious problem, and you have to make a serious confession,” I 
said cautiously. 

“I know. I have many times already.” 

“Well, think more carefully and we'll talk again,” I ended the 
conversation after I repeated the policy of our Party. 

The next day, Saturday, we talked again. We walked through 
the back gate and on the asphalt road. The road lightly reflected 
the moonlight. I repeated the policy of our Party and my plea. 

My father stated peacefully, but directly to the point, “I have 
thought about it over and over, for the past month. I would con- 
fess that I was a spy even though I never was, just for you. But 
then they would ask me for more details about my activities. How 
can I make my stories match their evidence? There is no way to 
do it. The more stories I make up, the worse it will be. It’s better 
to tell the truth.” 

I stood for several minutes stupefied by his words. All the 
arguments I had prepared became useless. Finally I questioned, 
“Then what?” 

“T believe the facts will be clarified after all,” he said. 

His hopes lead me to believe that if he was indeed right, he 
would not suffer forever, although I could not be sure. 


Dad, two years ago, my older stepsister gave me more of your self- 
critical papers. I recognized that at one time I was one of the people 
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who put you down. Iam so sorry about that. Even today, when I read 
this paragraph I become tearful. You wrote: 


I feel I have already been sentenced to death, and am waiting for my 
execution. There is only one way for me... My daughter Yuci Tan took 
the evenings of the past Friday and Saturday to educate me in the policy 
of our Party. I told her that I did not do anything against our people and 
our Party. She asked me where the evidence came from, and she told me 
that she did not believe me and only trusts our Party. I realize that there 
is only one way, death, in front of me... I cannot imagine what that means 
for my daughter. 

At work the Special Group shouted at me just as the soldiers yell at 
surrendering combatants on the battle line, ‘Put down your gun, or we will 
kill you.’ At home, my daughter talked to me about the same topic. Sud- 
denly, suicide seemed not so bad an idea. I had nothing left to live for. 


I’m so thankful that you did not commit suicide. Instead you toler- 
ated the pain and persevered through the hard times with me. 


Another month passed and it was time to listen to my sixth 
sense, clear the confusion and make up my mind. He had never 
been an American spy. I fully trusted my beloved father, and ac- 
cepted the fact that I would become an Uneducable Child. 

Four months before the twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the People’s Republic of China, my school began full-time 
training for the celebration. Since I declared my decision not to 
sever my relationship with my father, I was labeled an Unedu- 
cable Child as expected. Chen X and Li X were also given the same 
label, and the three of us were not allowed to join the training and 
remained inside the classroom to study Mao Zedong’s writings 
while criticizing ourselves. 

We became very close friends, for we shared the same fate 
and the dark shadows of our families, and supported each other. 
We appreciated our friendship because the whole world was be- 
coming a dangerous place. Since the Cultural Revolution started, 
anyone, including close family members, could be a spy. 

Chen X’s father was the Chief Editor of the People’s Daily that 
was the mouthpiece of the Communist Party. He was responsible 
for the propaganda for the old education system and the Four 
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St NBA 


Three close friends: Li X (right), Chen x (middle) ett jhe i 
and I (left), in 1969. The sentence on right translates: jag 
“Loyalty to Chairman Mao forever.” 


Olds. She had two older sisters and one older brother. Before the 
revolution, her family lived ina house witha garden and servants, 
and she lived a life of luxury. After the Cultural Revolution, her 
family was forced to move into a two-room temporary housing 
unit at a construction site. There was no running water, heating 
system, or private restroom. A few months later, her parents and 
older siblings were sent to different poverty-stricken villages and 
she was left alone in Beijing. Before her parents left, they were 
so worried about her that they used wooden boards to cover 
all the windows. She had an extremely hard time facing these 
traumatic changes. I felt that I had the responsibility of helping 
her go through this difficult time, so I slept over at her home for 
many nights. 

Li X’s father was a leader at the Air Force Headquarters, and 
died during the first week of the Cultural Revolution. Li’s mother 
was told that he had committed suicide. She was not allowed to 
see his corpse and someone told her secretly that he had been 
beaten to death. Her family also moved from a big fancy apart- 
ment to a small one, and her only brother was sent to a state farm 
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in Dongbei, China’s northernmost province. She had to deal with 
losing her father while supporting her mother. I sympathized 
with her family very much and visited them when no one else 
would on weekends. 

No matter what we were doing, the noise from the play- 
ground always caught our attention. Sometimes we sat on the 
windowsill of our second-floor classroom and watched the rest 
of the students practice. The small Capital Militia group worked 
incredibly hard. They had to march with high soldier-steps. They 
held one arm and the opposing leg out parallel to the ground for 
thirty seconds at a time. Gym Teacher Wu was in charge of the 
training. There were times when he demanded them to hold this 
position for three minutes. Each row of thirty students had to 
maintain precise order and position, and would practice continu- 
ously for six to seven hours a day. Although their bodies ached 
after training, they were extremely proud of themselves for being 
considered the best youths. 

The Human Sign group didn’t have to work as hard but their 
work was boring. Each student held aloft on cue one of two large 
paper flowers in red and yellow. When millions of students as- 
sembled together on the Tiananmen Square, they would flash the 
huge slogans “Long Live Chairman Mao!” “Long Live the Chinese 
Communist Party!” or “Long Live Our Great Country!” 

The more we watched, the lower our spirits became. But I 
trusted my father and chose not to change my mind. 

Finally, the most miserable moment came. The morning of 
October 1, 1969, after a whole night of fitful sleep, I opened the 
door to the balcony to breathe the fresh air. I felt cold air blow on 
my face. It was only October, why was it so cold? The cold shiver 
ran down my entire body. The gray-blue sky seemed a huge frigid 
eye warning me of something. Our living area was silent, as most 
students and citizens had gone to Tiananmen Square to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. A live radio broadcast of the celebration reached my 
ears from someone’s apartment. I hated it, and wanted it out of 
my mind. However, I had to go to school and listen to it in order 
to write my self-criticisms. 
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So far, knew exactly what was going to happen to me, but not 
my father. Would he be beaten and putin jail? I found myself wor- 
rying constantly. Every morning, I waited for my father to come 
home from work, fearing I'd find swollen, bruised, bloody marks 
on him. After school, I went home right away to make sure that 
he was still there and that no one had ransacked our apartment. I 
hesitated before stepping into our apartment because I was afraid 
to find that horrible things had come our way. 

They allowed my father to work until November of 1969. Then 
they removed him from his position and had him write self-criti- 
cizing reports all day long. He never told me everything, but I felt 
helpless with a sense of overwhelming doom hanging over my 
head. Finally, I could take it no longer. One night after dinner, I 
asked my father to walk with me. 

“Dad, I remember Ma X-x, who was a professor at the Central 
Music College and the best violinist in China, was demoted and 
forced to clean public restrooms at college with my maternal uncle 
at the beginning of the Cultural Revolution. He secretly left China 
last November and succeeded in getting to Hong Kong, and then 
to the U.S. You grew up in Hong Kong and know everything there. 
Why don’t we go there?” I waited for his answer, feeling that this 
was the only good way to solve the problem. 

“Trust me. I have thought of this many times, but it is danger- 
ous, much more dangerous than you can imagine.” 

“In what ways?” 

“In many ways,” answered my father. “As you know without 
hukou, a person can’t stay anywhere in our country, and the Red 
Guard is everywhere. Without a personal ID, one can’t stay in 
Hong Kong.” 

“Dad, we don’t have to stay anywhere. We can go directly to 
Guangdong, then to Hong Kong. You can ask our friend Aunt 
Pan to pick us up in Hong Kong.” I felt so clever trying to find a 
way to escape. 

“It’s not that easy,” he replied. “How can we contact her? And 
when we get to Guangdong, we have to pass the border where 
there are far too many officers. I heard that some people simply 
jump into the ocean and swim but most of them are killed by 
gunfire. What willl do with you? I can try by myself, but I’d rather 
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not. I hear a professor escaped from the Beijing Steel Institute, but 
his wife was caught and refused to tell the Red Guard where her 
husband was hiding, and was beaten to death last August. I’m 
afraid of what might happen to us,” his voice shook. 

There was a long silence while we walked home under the 
darkness. I looked to the heavens, “I did nothing to earn your 
cold shoulder.” 

Back then, every city-dwelling Chinese citizen needed a huk- 
ou, which indicated one’s name and date of birth. But most im- 
portantly, a hukou told the authorities where one belonged. That 
meant no one could move around without government permis- 
sion. Without a hukou, one could not go to school, get a job or get 
food and clothing coupons. Furthermore, during the Cultural 
Revolution, the Neighborhood Dictatorship Group frequently 
checked the hukou of each family. If they found someone without 
a hukou, they would take him to the Red Guard immediately. 

Our conversation about hukou reminded me of the old Neigh- 
borhood Dictatorship Group. It had been formed of local retired 
workers elected annually before the Cultural Revolution. The 
groups’ duty was to serve the residents. The group collected huk- 
ous from the residents, went to the local government monthly 
to get food and clothing coupons and annually updated the 
hukous. They would go to each home to announce information 
and schedules for movie shows, vaccinations, the barber shop, 
medical center, canteen, and holiday sales or deliver phone mes- 
sages as we only had two public phones for all residents and no 
personal lines. All the residents treasured them and their work. 
Many even performed free services. My paternal aunt-in-law 
was one of them. She performed acupuncture free to residents 
for years. But now, the members of the Neighborhood Dictator- 
ship Group were appointed rather than elected and their duties 
mainly focused on monitoring the activities of their neighbors, 
especially those who had political problems. They forwarded 
information to the Red Guard and even helped the Red Guard 
punish transgressors. 

I knew there was no way to escape, so I made a plan and 
hoped it would turn out for the best. I collected all the old docu- 
ments and pictures I could find of my father and me, put them in 
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a small plastic bag and secretly hid them beneath my wooden bed 
board. Even if the Red Guard ransacked our home and checked 
under my bed, they would have trouble finding them. 

“Why can’t I find my graduation certificate and pictures?” my 
dad asked me in low tone a few days later. 

“I burnt them, don’t worry!” I lied because he had sent all his 
books and records to the Red Guard earlier. A strange feeling of 
fear had been growing in me day by day. 

The Cultural Revolution brought an end to the family Chinese 
New Year dinners at my grandmother’s home. The Chinese New 
Year of 1970 was especially quiet; no one even mentioned the 
holiday and there was no holiday food in our kitchen. 

After the winter break, we returned to school. Five of us in my 
class came from the same living area, so we went home together 
every day. We crossed Yangfangdian Street after school, walked 
north about 500 meters, and passed through the east entrance of 
our living area. Two five-story buildings on each side created a 
narrow path. Walking through the path, we faced the northwest- 
erly wind that blew violently and picked up small stones and 
hurled them at us. We pushed Panda (Wu X-x’s nickname), who 
was the tallest of us, ahead as a windbreaker, while the rest of us 
formed a line behind her. 

Spring came. On April 17 after school, we walked home as 
usual, but when we stepped through the east gate, the chilled 
wind blew unusually and the small stones hit our faces like nee- 
dles. Panda refused to go first, so we walked backward, joking and 
chatting to reduce the pain. Since my home was at the west end 
of the yard, I left the rest of them one by one at their apartments 
until I finally reached my apartment building. I felt even lonelier 
as I climbed to the fourth floor. 

Oh, god! My home was a mess. All the furniture had been 
moved. Overturned drawers lay everywhere, and clothes and pa- 
pers had been thrown about. I knew exactly what had happened, 
and rushed into my father’s bedroom. 

“He has been caught and taken away. A jail has been estab- 
lished inside his agency and he is being detained there,” my 
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stepmother said in a frigid tone without any expression as though 
what happened was entirely unrelated to her. 

“Oh, my goodness,” I had already visited the jail built on 
campus by the Red Guard. They locked up many teachers and 
beat them so severely that their bloodstains covered the whole 
jail floor. “What is going to happen to my dad? How long will he 
be there?” I talked to myself for there was no way that I could get 
the answers. 

I held back my tears for I didn’t want to show them in front 
of my stepmother since she didn’t care about my father. I rushed 
out of the apartment toward the west gate. 

“Where are you going? You've got to clean up this mess!” my 
stepmother yelled behind me. 

The west gate opened to a small street, which contained the 
back gate to Jingxi (Western Beijing) Hotel, Air Force Headquar- 
ters, and the Navy Headquarters as well. Usually it was very quiet, 
and on this day not even one soul could be found. I cried with- 
out restraint, forgetting the chilly wind that continued to blow. 
Suddenly, I remembered my hidden cache, immediately turned 
around, and ran headlong back to the apartment. Thank heaven 
it was still there. (Most of the pictures in this book were from the 
secret cache I saved from that time.) 

I did not hear from my father for two days and could not 
help thinking and worrying about him. I lay on my bed and cried 
quietly. 


Dad, that day, I started to blame myself, “Why didn’t I make my 
dad escape?” After I came to the U.S., my first essay in English was en- 
titled “If I were eleven again.” Do you want me to read it? Here tt is. 


I never regretted my important choices in my adult life and was 
able to make my own decisions. Before then, however, there were 
many things that I regretted and wished they could have been oth- 
erwise. One of them stands out in my memory. 

Mao’s Cultural Revolution began in 1966, when I was eleven 
years old... If I were eleven again, I would have encouraged my fa- 
ther to take that road of fleeing the country, because we might have 
avoided the series of misfortunes that we suffered later... 
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In China, intellectuals have suffered all kinds of inhumane 
treatments. Whenever I recall this, my heart is in turmoil and I can 
hardly hold back my tears. 


At last, I understood that no matter how many hours or years 
I spent regretting and wishing we could have escaped, it would 
not have mattered. I was only making myself more miserable in the 
present moment as a result of past behavior. I started to believe that 
everything that happened to me had a blessing built into it. I decided 
to take my daughter away from China for a chance at freedom and the 
human rights the United States promises. In the beginning, I had to 
overcome numerous roadblocks inherent to my immigration status 
in addition to learning a new language. Full-time employment was 
impossible without a working permit or American degree, and most 
employers are unwilling to sponsor an immigrant. Consequently, I 
had to remain a student’s status. To get by, we lived with American 
families who needed a baby sitter or dog sitter, and refrained from 
materialistic ways. We carefully spent the limited money that was sent 
by my husband, who stayed in China. It took seven years to finally 
attain permanent resident status. Often, we felt anxious and helpless. 
However, acting to prevent a repeat of the past is much better than 
regretting and suffering for the rest of my life. Am I right, Dad? 


By the time my father was detained, the suicide rate had de- 
creased dramatically, but not entirely. I heard that a Xinhua News 
Agency staff member had disappeared earlier. Two weeks later, 
they found him dead in the storage room after the smell began 
seeping out. He had cut his wrist with the only available imple- 
ment, a small penknife. Imagining his slow and painful death, 
made me more worried about my father and I decided that I 
would do anything to keep him alive. 

Finally, on the third day, a member of the Three-in-One Com- 
mittee of our school notified me, “Tan, your father’s case workers 
are going to talk to you again in the meeting room.” I was happy 
because I would at last get some information about my dad, but 
did not expect any good news. 
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Aunt Bai started first, “As you know, your father is an American 
spy. The Red Guard’s favorite saying is ‘the son of the heroic father 
is a warrior; the son of the reactionary father is a rotten egg.’ You 
must choose which side you want to stand on, your father’s or 
Chairman Mao’s.” 

“Please forgive me, but could you elaborate?” 

Uncle Li ran out of patience, and chipped in with his usual 
unsavory expletives, “You should know better. You are different 
from your father. He was born and raised in a capitalist family 
in Old China, but you were born in the New China. You should 
make a clean break with him, announce that he isn’t your father, 
and never visit him.” 

Neither his words nor his tone could scare me. “But then who 
would send money and clothes to him?” I tried to find another 
Way. 

“You don’t have to worry about that. We'll send a person once 
a month to your home to pick up the necessities.” 

One fact was very clear to me. My father was powerless with- 
out a clear plan of action, which might lead him to panic and act 
out of desperation. I was the only one who could give him a little 
warmth and prevent him from acting irrationally. 

Isought more information, “Does that mean I can send things 
to him once a month?” 

Uncle Li thrust his hands in his vest and raised his voice. 
“What? I can’t believe my ears. Are you crazy? You mean you 
want to stand on his side and became an Uneducable Child? Be 
like that! The Three-in-One Committee of your school has already 
decided if you stand on his side, they will immediately deprive 
you of all political rights.” 

“T already know that,” I stated clearly. 

“You are so stubborn. I don’t understand how you can be a 
child of Chairman Mao. Why? Why? If you were my daughter, I 
would kill you!” he screamed. 

“Okay. You can meet your father once a month in the reception 
room at the front gate. You can’t speak with him and you're only 
allowed to bring some money, liangpiao (Grain coupons), clothes 
and toothpaste, but nothing else. We'll send him there to meet 
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you. You give him the stuff and turn around at once. Remember, 
no extraneous talking.” Aunt Bai repeated the rules loudly, but at 
least she gave me a way tosee him. 

I didn’t say anything and walked out of the meeting room. 
The “friendly talk” released the heartache I had been holding 
back for so long. 

A few days later, they arranged my first visit. | asked my step- 
mother for some money and liangpiao, then prepared carefully. 
Although I had grown accustomed to only seeing my father on 
weekends before the Cultural Revolution, this was different as I 
constantly worried about him. I took bus 1 out of Xidan, walked 
to Xuanwumen in order to save a few cents, and then walked to 
the front gate of the Xinhua News Agency. The location was the 
same but everything else was totally different. 

Before my father remarried, he and [had lived ina small apart- 
ment inside the agency for three years. Every weekend, I took the 
bus home by myself from school. When I walked through the gate, 
all the security and reception staff knew me because my father 
had worked there for ten years. They all treasured me, joked with 
me, and made me feel special and pleasant. But that day, years 
after we moved out, the staff members were strangers, who put 
on a fierce look, and treated me as an enemy. 

Before 1966, there had been a large terrace filled with pretty 
flowers of various colors. My father told me that in the West, 
flower terraces were very common, and the ground was covered 
with grass like a soft carpet. People could even buy small grass 
patches and place them on the ground. I couldn’t imagine how 
easily it worked. But that day, the flowerbed was empty and I 
could tell there had been nothing for years. 

This yard had been part of my big family for three years. Not 
only had I learned many life skills here, but lalso received warmth 
from the community. During the summer of my first grade, my 
grandmother suffered from a serious stroke and my father had to 
go to Tianjin to take care of her for a week. Our neighbor Xiao- 
hong, and Xiao-qing’s parents and his co-workers took care of 
me. The security staff made sure I wasn’t out of the gates. The 
store staff helped me shop. Some other office staff found the keys 
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Xiao-ging (right), 
Xiao-hong (middle), 
and I (left), at 

The Great Hall 

of the People. 


I lost on the road and sent them back to me. But that day, the big 
yard was my father’s jail and I couldn’t even get inside the gate 
as a visitor. 

Inside, the reception desk was too high for me to look over. 
“Hello,” I tried to get the receptionist’s attention. 

“What are you doing here?” A man popped out his rigid 
face. 

“Ihave a few things for Xia X.” This name was given to him by 
the government for identity and security purposes, and remained 
with him to the end. 

“Oh, the spy’s kid. Wait there!” he looked down at me. 

About twenty minutes later, Uncle Li walked into the recep- 
tion room through the back door and ordered, “Give everything 
to me.” 

“Why? I want to give them to my father directly!” I couldn't 
hold my temper. 
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“You don’t have the right to speak in that harsh tone to me! I 
have to check them first,” he retorted. 

He took away my package, emptied and checked everything 
carefully, then warned me, “Put them back! Remember you are 
not allowed to talk!” 

He went into the other room. I felt a little bit pleasant again 
since I would see my dad soon. I held my tears when he came into 
the room, and passed the package to him. 

Uncle Li stood beside my father for about 30 seconds while I 
examined him for beating marks on his face and hands, and then 
ordered him to go back at once. 

My father looked at me kindly once more, turned and walked 
back to the door. 

“Dad, wait for me. I'll drop off some more stuff and meet you 
next month.” I tried to give him a little hope. 

Uncle Li turned his head and glared at me with hatred, “Tan, 
no talking! Wait for me there.” He came back to the reception room 
again. “ You still want to come next month? Unbelievable! You are 
an uneducable, stubborn kid.” 

“Yes, I'm going to do it every month until the day he is re- 
leased.” 

“But you are not allowed to talk. Otherwise, you will lose your 
privilege! You agreed to that, remember?” he yelled at me. 

“Well, yes. I suppose so, but I only said one sentence,” I de- 
fended myself because I was already an Uneducable Child. What 
else could they do to me? I fully understood the Chinese saying 
by now, “Dead pigs don’t care about being in boiling water.” 

He didn’t say anything, took a hard stare, and turned to 
leave. 

I hoped one day my father would be discharged, all my un- 
desired feelings would be released and my fears, worries and 
loneliness would wash away. The power of love and being loved 
gave me unlimited courage. I continued to drop off things for him 
once a month, making sure he was still alive and giving him some 
hope until he was released. 


Dad, at the time I thought that I was following my sixth sense, but 
actually, I was only listening to my inner self. I not only needed to sup- 
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port you through the tough times, but also needed to make myself feel 
secure in the knowledge that I wouldn’t lose you, the only one in this 
world who had loved me. As a result, I made my own choice, ignored 
others’ opinions, and didn’t care whether anyone else understood me 
or not. Iam so glad that I made that decision. 

Now I have learned this is one of the characteristics of reaching a 
higher spiritual plane, which is a willingness to suffer and stand up to 
authority once in a while in order to reach an important goal without 
stepping on anyone else in the process. 


After two years of lockup, my father was released without any 
conclusion. I thought I had passed the hardest time of my life. But 
I was wrong; a greater disaster was looming in the shadows. 


IW 
High School 


y stepmother and her two daughters cared little about my 
father’s imprisonment, but their attitude changed when 
it caused problems for them. From 1966 to 1969, middle and high 
school graduates were being sent to the countryside for reform 
through hard labor, but factory positions needed to be filled with 
fresh workers. Our government decided that the members of the 
graduating class of 1970, except those from families with political 
problems, could get jobs in Beijing rather than working at the 
farms. 

Coincidentally, my older stepsister was in the class of 1970 and 
graduated while my father was locked up. Asa result, she was sent 
to the countryside. She and my stepmother became angry with 
my father, calling him ‘Old Man.’ Nine years later, my stepsister 
still refused to attend my father’s funeral ceremony. 

The following winter, when I graduated from middle school 
and my father was released, the education system changed 
mainly due to political upheavals. After Chairman Mao ousted 
Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping in 1966, Lin Biao was promoted to 
Vice-Chairmanship of the Chinese Communist Party. We thought 
that Vice-Chairman Lin would become Chairman after Mao. 
Suddenly, we heard that he and his followers were killed when 
their plane crashed near Undurkhan in Mongolia in an accident. 
I heard my father and his friends whisper, “They killed Lin. He 
was stupid. He should have waited.” While I was wondering, we 
received an order to stop classes for two weeks and learn about 
Lin Biao’s Anti-Chairman Mao 571 Project. We learned that earlier, 
Lin Biao directed his son Lin Liguo, his confederate Zhou Yuchi 
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and others to draw up the Summary of 571 Project to assassinate 
Chairman Mao and to usurp state power. In his 571 Project, Lin 
stated that sending educated youth to the countryside for re-edu- 
cation by the poor is “reform through labor in a disguised form.” 
Most of us agreed with him, but were frightened to speak out. 
Although Chairman Mao won this political battle, he was shocked 
at the secret plot on his life. Premier Zhou Enlai benefited the most 
from Lin’s death. From late 1971 to mid 1973, he tried hard to bring 
China back to stability. This plan included the encouragement of 
a revival of the former educational system. 

Some college professors moved back to Beijing and high 
schools were reopened. My class, the class of 1971, selected stu- 
dents to enter high school and prepare for college. Six hundred 
graduates from my middle school competed for fifty spots in the 
high school. My father and I were worried my family background 
would affect my chances of admission. 

“Yuci, hope for the best, but prepare for the worst.” 

“My teacher announced that their decision will not be solely 
based on academics, but also on other factors. The ratio of children 
from professionals, workers and peasants will be 85 to 10 to 5. That 
means they will accept five students from workers’ families and 
two students from farmers’ families regardless of their academic 
performances. My grades are excellent. The only problem is my 
family background, but I think it’s not too bad since you've been 
released.” 

“But they didn’t draw any conclusions about my case.” 

“Don’t worry, Dad. Heaven is fair, and will bring me some 
good luck. Let’s wait and see what my fate holds.” 

We looked forward to the announcement that would come 
before the winter break for Chinese New Year. 

Day and night passed as usual without great disturbances. We 
only hoped that good luck would come to me. What we didn’t 
know was that bigger and more troubling issues were hiding 
below the surface. They revealed themselves a few days later 
without warning. 

It was a beautiful winter day that felt like a warm April day. 
In the morning, our teacher Huang announced, “Today is a very 
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important day for all of you. I’m going to announce the names on 
the high school list. I also have good news for those of you not on 
the list. You will get jobs in different factories in Beijing. No one 
will be sent to the countryside this year. You will have a pleasant 
Chinese New Year.” 

“Oh! Oh!” all the students cheered but me. 

I sat there and felt my heart almost jump out of my throat, as 
I worried that my name was not on the list. 

“Attention! I’m going to start. Huang X-x, Chen X-x, Ye X, Chen 
X, Zhang X-x, Wang X-x, ...Tan Yuci...” 

As soon as I heard my name, my heart slowed down. On the 
way home, I was blissful and light-footed. My heels were like the 
wind and my toes like the wind-blown leaves. 

When my stepmother heard the news, she was outraged, for 
her oldest daughter was still in the countryside doing hard labor. 
She took out her anger on my father and me. I grew ever more 
afraid to go home because I could never predict what kind of situ- 
ation I would face. Some days, my stepmother would yell, fight, 
and beat my father. Other days, she threw our clothes and other 
things all over the floor. Sometimes she ordered me to move to 
their bedroom and sleep with my father while she moved out and 
slept with her daughters. It was a tough game to play. I would wait 
till after my father left for his job to go to bed at night and get up 
before he came home from work. Once a week, on his day off, we 
had major problems. 

Finally one evening, no longer able to tolerate my stepmother’s 
behavior, I asked my father to take a walk with me. 

“Dad, why don’t you divorce her? She abuses us all the time. 
You know that, don’t you? I know our culture doesn’t encourage 
divorces but you’ve already divorced once before. Who cares if 
you divorce again? You know the Chinese saying ‘when you're 
fully covered with lice, you don’t itch.’ I can’t endure this any- 
more, Dad, please.” 

“Well,” he said at last, “It seems I can no longer keep it a se- 
cret. See, many years ago, your mother fell in love with one of 
my bosses who was already married. The other bosses thought 
that that was treacherous and tainted the image of the leader, so 
they arranged the marriage of your mother and me since I was 
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the only available bachelor. Our marriage without love eventually 
broke. Your mother, however, went to our boss and reported that I 
had political problems. That’s why I don’t want to divorce again, 
especially during the Cultural Revolution.” 

“Reported what?” 

“Reported what I said about the United States at home. This 
caused me years of trouble,” he didn’t want to tell me the details. 
“As you know ‘once bitten by a snake, one shies at a coiled rope 
for the next ten years.’ If I divorce her now, she will lose all the 
benefits she gets from our marriage and would get very vengeful. 
I can’t imagine what she would do. I'd rather suffer her than the 
Red Guard and the Party. Now do you understand?” 


Dad, after that conversation, I felt even more bitterness towards 
my mother. I, even as a young girl, chose to protect my father and help 
him during those terrible times, yet my mother, as an adult, chose to 
hurt her husband directly and her daughter indirectly while times 
were fair. I carried that pain with me until many years later when I 
was seriously sick, admitted into the hospital and told that my liver 
was dysfunctional, and I might have liver cancer. Facing the possibility 
of death, I suddenly gained an insight—if I pass away, could I carry 
my pain to the next world? Why not detach from it now rather than 
wait for the end of my life? Learning a lesson from a past event would 
be much better than judging tt. 


I never asked my father to divorce my stepmother again. I 
tried to help him endure his plight as much as I could. In the 
meantime, I dreamt that some day the Cultural Revolution would 
end and he would be able to do as he wished. 

My stepmother’s malice continued to escalate. She wouldn't 
allow my father and me to eat at home, forcing us to eat in the can- 
teen three meals a day, seven days a week. I could hardly bear the 
climate at home. For a time I stayed at school until school closed, 
then sat on the sidewalk and finished my homework underneath 
a street light, finally returning home around midnight. 

During my high school period, I had nine classmates from 
our living area. I was embarrassed by my situation, so I made up 
stories when they questioned why I stayed at school and ate at the 
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canteen even on weekends. I had a compilation of lies: our coal 
had burned out and there was no time to buy more, we were too 
lazy to cook, everyone in the family was visiting friends or rela- 
tives. Three of them often went to the canteen to take out food for 
their family, and one of them, Sun X-x, ate in the canteen all the 
time as her parents had been sent to the countryside. In order to 
avoid these classmates, I went to the canteen after normal dinner 
hours, but I had to eat the leftovers. I was burdened with shame, 
and felt even worse than when my father was in jail and I was an 
Uneducable Child. 

I no longer had relatives to visit on Sundays. My maternal 
grandmother passed away and my second aunt moved to Hankou 
because she was hurt too deeply to keep her school administrator 
position in Beijing. 

During school break, the only place left for me to go was my 
mother’s home in Tangshan. My stepfather, however, wasn’t 
much better than my stepmother. He yelled at my mother and me 
often and even physically abused my mother. It was hard for me 
to bear him even for a week before I had to return to Beijing. 

I felt I didn’t have a safe shelter in the world and had to 
overcome my emotional stress alone. Often, | would spend my 
Sundays and vacations lying in bed awake, looking through the 
window at the vast sky. I could not even visit my best friend Mei 
and complain about my stepmother. After her parents were sent 
to the countryside, she lived with her aunt, who was an hour-long 
bus trip away from me. 

One Monday morning, when I arrived at school, my class- 
mates talked among themselves. 

“Tan, did you know that Sun X-x was sent to the Second Bei- 
jing Contagious Disease Hospital yesterday? She was diagnosed 
with hepatitis A and admitted to the hospital at once because her 
GPT was over six hundred. She was in danger and could have 
died. We know you hang out with her a lot. Did you notice any- 
thing wrong with her on Saturday?” 

“No, not at all. I even ate dinner with her and used the same 
bowl because I forgot to bring mine,” I said. 

“Oh, no. You had no idea? Do you know that hepatitis A is 
spread through the mouth? Her GPT was six hundred, which 
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means her body had a very strong hepatitis A virus and her liver 
is badly damaged. You could have gotten the virus through the 
bowl you shared with her,” said Li seriously. 

“Oh, no! That means I will end up in the hospital and miss 
classes, or even die.” I was shocked. “Are you sure it can spread 
through sharing a bowl?” 

“Yes, indeed. My mother is a doctor. I know for sure. It’s called 
the avenue of infection,” she was very confident. 

“After I get the virus, how long will it be before the symptoms 
show up?” I worried. 

“Two to six weeks. That's called the incubation period and you 
are an incubationary carrier.” 

“How can I figure out whether or not I’m sick?” I was anx- 
ious. 

“You may find the white part of your eyes become yellow and 
feel nauseated or easily exhausted.” 

As Sun X-x’s friend, I visited her with fear in my heart. She was 
in isolation and I was only allowed to talk with her through the 
glass of a small window. I saw that the staff covered their entire 
bodies except for their eyes. Even her meals were sent through a 
little wicker. 

The visit made me more fidgety and I worried every minute 
for months. However, I didn’t tell my father as he already had 
enough troubles with my stepmother. Every day, I checked my 
eyes in the mirror and monitored my energy level. 

Finally the nightmare passed. I was lucky I hadn’t caught 
hepatitis A. Maybe my fate was not as bleak as I thought; not all 
bad things happened to me all the time. 

My smiling, stout stepmother continued to take delight in 
tormenting my father and me. The love between my father and 
I, the hope of going to college and becoming a doctor, and the 
friendship with my best friend, Mei, were all that supported me 
through the tough times filled with pain, sorrow, and low self- 
esteem. 


Dad, you might not imagine how deeply my stepmother hurt me, 
and how much pain I carried. While working at a general hospital for 
fifteen years, I have seen many patients die, and gotten a sense of how 
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brief life is and learned to forgive others. I can forgive almost anyone 
but her. 

Fourteen years after you left, my stepmother suffered from colon 
cancer that spread throughout her body. I was told that she had hal- 
lucinated that I visited her and she felt guilty. I knew she would die 
soon, and as the saying goes, ‘one makes pretty speeches when his 
death is near.’ I decided to forgive her and planned to visit her with 
my husband and daughter. My daughter was excited since she never 
knew she had a step-grandmother. But Dad, that night I woke up cry- 
ing and shaking froma nightmare. In my dream, my stepmother held a 
broom and ran after you from our building’s first floor up to the fourth 
floor. She beat you with the broom and chased you into our apartment. 
My tears gushed out and my voice woke my husband. I told him that, 
unconsciously, I couldn't forgive her. If I visited her, my mental scar 
would be exposed and the nightmares would come back to haunt me 
again and again. The next day, I watched my husband and daughter 
enter the apartment, as I stayed outside alone. 

Six months after I immigrated to the U.S., she passed away, but 
whenever I was confronted with difficult situations and in a bad mood 
during the day, I would wake up to similar nightmares. 

I have learned to detach myself from many emotional experiences. 
However, I still cannot accept the negative emotions brought by my 
stepmother, and take them toa peaceful place. I have tried many times, 
but the painful feeling discourages me and in the end, I fail. 

The harmful emotions not only bother me at night but also affect 
my daily life. Iam very sensitive around people with bad tempers. I 
avoid conflicts, even those that are necessary for my job, such as strik- 
ing my psychotic patients. I realize that I could lock the pain ina closet, 
but I could not store it peacefully. 

I did try to visit a few psychotherapists, but their lack of under- 
standing of life during the Cultural Revolution and Mao’s reign in 
China prevented them from gaining an appreciation of the wounds I 
carry. 

I decided to treat my own psychological wound. I wrote an outline 
about what she had done. Little by little, I added more details. This 
way, I would throw myself into the damaging emotions and force 
myself to face them. I am going to wash myself of these painful emo- 
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tions until I can tell myself that the emotions belong to an old mental 
wound and will not control the rest of my life. Dad, don’t worry, I will 
triumph. Then I can proudly say, “I can not only cure my patients, 
but myself as well.” 


High school proved to be hectic. In order to reach college 
entrance level we worked seven days a week to catch up on the 
major courses that we had missed in middle school, and then 
worked hard on all our high school courses. We also continued 
our political indoctrination through labor, by assisting in the con- 
struction of a small learning building. 

During my high school years, the only pleasant period I had 
was the summer of 1973. One evening, while the full moon hung 
high in the sky, my father and I walked slowly outside. 

“Yuci, this is the last summer break for you. Once you get into 
medical school, you won't have time to travel. I can help you ar- 
range a trip to my hometown, a beautiful place that you’ve never 
even imagined.” 

“No. No way. It requires too much money. Even if we have it, 
my stepmother will kill us for spending it on me.” 

“I know. I saved a little from my spending money. The major 
source could come from your mother. Ask her for one hundred 
Yuan. We have relatives there so you won't have to pay for lodg- 
ing and meals. Your stepmother can say nothing about it since the 
money will be coming from your mother.” 

“How can you be sure my mother will provide that much 
money for me? A hundred Yuan is more than a month’s income 
for her,” I was not quite sure. 

“I’m certain because she should have helped pay for your 
upbringing but I accepted none of it for the past sixteen years,” 
he answered with assurance. 

“Dad, thank you for your thoughtful plan,” I smiled. “Is it safe 
to travel by myself?” 

“No. I think your best friend Mei should accompany you. 
First of all, her mother is from the same province so her mother 
will support this idea. Secondly, she doesn’t have financial issues 
because she received a large amount of money from our govern- 
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ment when her father died as a revolutionary martyr. Lastly, you 
both have relatives down there so you will have places to settle 
down when you get there.” 

We started to prepare the trip secretly. Things went relatively 
smoothly just as he had planned. A few days before our trip, my 
father went to Mei’s home and finalized plans for us with her 
mother. 

Mei’s mother started, “This is the first time you will be travel- 
ing through six provinces by yourselves, so we'll plan for you to 
stay with relatives as much as you can for safety and economic 
reasons. The tickets are from Beijing through the Hebei, Henan, 
Hubei, Hunan and Guangxi provinces, to Guangzhou in the 
province of Guangdong. The first stop is Hankou, Hubei. Yuci’s 
second aunt lives there so you can both stay there for three days. 
They will show you the tourist attractions in the city. Then, you 
get on the train again and stop at Guilin, Guangxi province. Yuci’s 
cousin will pick you up at the train station. It’s one of the most 
scenic areas in China, well known for its large, weathered lime- 
stone mountains, the Li River with awesome peaks on both sides 
and many beautiful caves. The last stop is Guangzhou, Guang- 
dong province. On the way, you need to stay in a hotel in a small 
city overnight, so you need to be very careful. After you arrive 
in Guangzhou, you will be separated and live in your respective 
relative’s home. Guangzhou is the capital of southern China’s 
Guangdong Province. A major port city and commercial gateway 
to southern China, it has an extensive history of foreign contact. 
There are many tourist attractions, including White Cloud Hill, 
Yuexiu Park, Guangzhou Zoo, Six Banyan Temple and Flowery 
Pagoda, and Dr. Sun Yatsen Memorial Hall.” 

“Besides these, I strongly recommend you visit Lizhi Wan 
(Litchi Band),” my father added. 

“What's that?” we asked simultaneously. 

“It’s a small river band with litchi trees on both sides. The 
branches cover the river to make a lovely scene. When I was 
young, whenever I visited Guangzhou from Hong Kong during 
the summer, we paid five cents to swim the Lizhi Wan and eat all 
the litchis we could eat. We would arrive in the early morning and 
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swim in the clear river. Then, we’d climb on the litchi trees and 
enjoy the sweet and juicy litchis all day long.” 

“Oh. We have to go there!” I couldn't wait. 

“After summer break is over, you will get a ticket from Guang- 
zhou to Beijing directly, and finish high school in half a year so you 
can go to college,” my father continued with a hopeful look. 

Mei and I excitedly discussed the long journey every day. 

Soon we embarked on the wonderfully planned journey. We 
visited many historical sites, museums, and parks in the big cities 
of Hankou and Guangzhou. The only disappointment was that 
the “Lizhi Wan’ turned out to be polluted. The river was muddy 
and the trees bore no fruit. 

My favorite site was the Guilin-Yangshuo area. 

I saw my older cousin, Guo-liang and his beautiful girlfriend, 
Jin-ling, as soon as the train stopped at the train station in Guilin, 
Osmanthus Forest. As we left the train station for the suburbs, we 
were stricken dumb with amazement. For miles in every direction, 
a carpet of green rolled over limestone hills into the horizon. The 
scene reminded me of what my father told me about the grass- 
covered Western countries, which I was only able to fully under- 
stand and appreciate when I finally moved to the U.S. 

Soon, the entire city behind us was cast in the golden glow 
of sunset. 

“Big brother Guo-liang, how did the conical-shaped hills 
form?” I asked my cousin on the way home. 

“You are lucky. Since Jin-ling is a travel guide, she knows all 
about it. Just ask her,” he turned to her. 

She nodded, “About 300 million years ago, this area was cov- 
ered by the ocean. Only minute amounts of erosion had altered 
the distinctive hills. Many shelled creatures died and their de- 
posits turned into limestone. Tectonic plates collided and thrust 
up large chunks of rock, which gradually eroded into the conical 
shapes we see now. Starting tomorrow, I’m going to take you to 
the hills and the caves in Guilin where I work. Your cousin will 
take you to Yangshuo on his next day off. Okay?” 

The next morning we had a typical delicious Guangxi break- 
fast, gougiao mixian—a large bowl of cooked fine rice noodles 
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served in just boiled broth with thin slices of raw meat added 
immediately to the hot broth so that the meat was very tender 
and tasty. 

After breakfast, Jin-ling told us, “Today, you are going to climb 
the hills. They all look conical in shape but actually each has its 
own unique shape. When you get there, you'll find the different 
stones fascinating.” Pointing to Moon Hill, she explained, “Look, 
you can see a daytime moon through the enormous moon-shaped 
hole that gives the hill its name.” 

“Ahhh, it’s awesome! Mei, do you see it?” 

“I’m going to take you to the foot of Duxiu Hill, and the neigh- 
boring Xiangbi Hill. You'll love them. Okay?” 

For the first time, we were wrapped up in nature’s mysteries 
and splendors. We saw two parallel vertical stones, one extended 
downwards towards the earth while the other extended upwards 
towards the sky. Between them, there was only a half-inch gap. 
They might be a stalactite and a stalagmite, but people rather 
thought of it as one whole stone cut by a sharp sword so they 
named it Shijianshi (the sword testing stone). Xiangbi Shan (El- 
ephant Trunk Hill) was another magnificent site. A huge boulder, 
located on the banks of the Li River, looked exactly like an el- 
ephant putting his trunk into the water (see the photo). 

The next two days we visited the caves, lit with numerous col- 
orful neon lights. Before the trip, I had never known such beauty 
existed underground. The Crystal Palace of the Dragon King can 
hold 1,000 people. Special rocks called Jigu Stones (drum stones) 
could be played with drumsticks to produce sounds just like the 
ones from a drum. 

Most tourists took an eight-hour, 80-kilometer boat trip with 
the current from Guilin to Yangshou followed by a bus ride back. 
Mei and I, however, chose the opposite way. We took a bus from 
Guilin to Yangshou, and then took an 18-hour boat trip back to 
Guilin against the current so we could enjoy the leisurely view. In 
addition, we could stay for a night in a small village on the way. 

We took a small boat that carried about twenty people. The 
tour guide told us that people named rocks according to the 
shapes and their imagination. Amidst the endless hills surround- 
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My best friend Mei (right) and I. 


ing the Li River, we passed the impressive Odd-Shaped Peak, 
Happy Marriage at White Trunk Hill, Nine Oxen Ridge, Eight 
Supernaturals Crossing the Ocean and Five Tigers Catching a 
Goat Hill. The hills were so pleasing to the eye that we didn’t want 
to miss one even during mealtime. The water of the Li River was 
so clear that we could see through to the bottom. The fishermen 
on the bamboo rafts followed next to our boat, so we could eat 
the fresh fish they caught from the Li River and vegetables their 
wives picked from the fields in the morning. We could never get 
anything as fresh in Beijing. 

In the evening, we ducked in a small village with magnificent 
stone homes, and a 1,300 year-old Banyan tree. 

It was a wonderful vacation. Each day brought new and un- 
usual adventures. However, as an old Chinese saying goes, “Le ji 
sheng bei (extreme pleasure is followed by sorrow),” we would face 
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some distress. For when we returned to Beijing, we received un- 
expected bad news. Chairman Mao had awoken from the shock 
of the Lin Biao event and found that Zhou Enlai’s revival of the 
educational system was taking things in the wrong direction. He 
ordered the return to the revolutionary education system. After 
high school, we would be sent to the farms to be reformed through 
hard labor. 

We loathed the new policy. From the first day of high school we 
had spent seven days a week preparing for college. A two-week 
policy study was given to indoctrinate us in the new order. De- 
spite the attempt, most of us were unhappy about it for years. 


Diary translation Jan. 8, 1974: 

Final exams passed. It’s time to join the policies study and pre- 
pare for Re-education through labor in the countryside. In order 
to fill the forms, I review my diaries written one year ago.... Last 
summer we went to the countryside to join the summer harvest. I 
wrote: “Goodbye, school classroom. Our generation needs the sun 
and just as a thousand-year-old pine cannot come from a pot, the 
new generation cannot grow up ina green house. We have to ex- 
perience the class struggles, accept the re-education through labor 
forever, and be a new revolutionary generation.” Now, facing the 
prospect of a lifetime of re-education through labor, I hesitate and 


cannot speak these same words. 


Dad, I tolerated my stepmother’s daily mental abuse as I looked 
to a future in medical college, but ended up being sent to the farms. I 
carried negative feelings, and let the uncontrollable future rule my life 
for years. Now I have learned to detach from the old plan. Before mov- 
ing to the U.S., I dreamed of learning more psychotherapeutic theories 
and continue in this field. However, due to immigration issues, a new 
language, and an education received under abnormal circumstances, 
I could not continue my career here. I faced two choices, either stick 
with the old plan, feel upset and hatred toward the Communist Party 
and Chairman Mao, or detach from it. I chose the positive attitude, 
learned English and got whatever part-time job legally available. I was 
not bothered by what I had missed in the past, but rather enjoyed what 
I had in the moment. After many years, I began to practice psycho- 
therapy again as a psychologist, and enjoy helping my clients. 
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Re-education through 
lL abor in the Countryside 


t was almost time for us to be re-educated by the poor peasants 

in the countryside through hard labor. I was extremely worried 
about two issues. I wondered where we were going to be sent 
and whether my closest friend Mei would go with me. Because 
Mei's father was considered to be a revolutionary martyr, she 
didn’t need countryside reformation. Luckily, when the order 
finally came, we were sent to the outskirts of Beijing instead of 
the dreary, desolate borders of the country, thousands of miles 
away. Mei, my dependable and trustworthy friend, chose to give 
up a position at the Xinhua News Agency and go with me. It was 
just like the saying—a friend in need is a friend indeed. Without 
her, my two years in the countryside would have been ten times 
more unbearable. 

On April 20, 1974, we were transferred by bus out of the city, 
and headed north on Shuangging Road (now Changping Boule- 
vard), the only road to the Ming Tombs. On other occasions, when 
I traveled on this road, I was full of excitement, happiness, and 
curiosity, but on that day, I was full of hopelessness, powerlessness 
and depression. I had just turned into a young adult and had to 
face an uncertain future that was out of my control. For me, there 
was an overwhelming sense of doom. 

About forty minutes later we reached the headquarters of 
Zong Yue Youhao (China and Vietnam’s Friendship) People’s 
Commune. As mentioned before, several thousand peasants 
abandoned their land and entered a People’s Commune in 1958 
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under pressure from the government. The system broke a com- 
mune down into progressively smaller units: the Commune, 
Diqu, Dadui and Xiaodui. The leadership titles were: Commune 
Shuji (local Communist Party chief), Diqu Shuji, Dadui Shuji, 
and Xiaodui Zhang (manager). There was a welcome ceremony. 
Commune Shuji gave a welcome speech, Mei, my best friend, rep- 
resenting our new students, and Baohong, representing the old 
students also gave speeches. Leaving the headquarters, each bus 
continued to different destinations. We lamented our separation 
from each other and faced our futures with trepidation. 

Our bus turned back to Shuangging Road and we traveled 
north for a while and turned right on a small dirt road with a 
few trees on both sides. The bus bumped along the dirt road for 
about three more miles, then entered a village. Ranch style, old- 
fashioned brick country homes lined the sides of the streets. The 
houses had three small rooms, each about eighty square feet. The 
entrance led to the middle room, which was the living room, din- 
ning room and kitchen as well. The middle room was connected 
to two small rooms on either side, which were bedrooms with 
paper windows. The dirt yards were quite small, approximately 
100 square yards, lacked flower or grass, but contained one or two 
small trees. 

A crowd of kids followed the bus in the swirling dust and 
shouted, “Bus! Bus! Look, there is a bus!” Our bus reduced speed 
and finally came to a stop. 

“The students of Qiliqu Dadui have arrived. You'll settle in the 
temple,” said the driver as he pointed to the temple located on top 
of a small hill on left-hand side. 

“Oh, Mei, we are here,” I said. “We are the first stop!” 

Four of us helped each other unload our luggage and said 
goodbye to the others. The bus left slowly, leaving a cloud of dust 
behind, but the crowd of kids followed it again. 

From the outside, the temple resembled a Siheyuan to my 
eyes, and looked exactly like my grandmother’s in Beijing. Ithad a 
main house facing south, two connected wings of smaller houses, 
one facing east, and the other west, and walls connecting both 
wings to the front gate. 
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Five people emerged from the old, decrepit temple to wel- 
come us. We followed them through the gate. 

The west wing of the temple served as our housing since there 
was not enough money to build a house for us. Five girls lived in 
one room and seven boys in the other. Inside each room, there 
was a big bed made of clay and no other furniture. Our personal 
belongings remained in whatever container we brought. I had a 
wooden box and a cardboard box. The east wing of the temple 
served as our temporary kitchen and an old farmer cooked for us 
during the first month. After that, we were on our own. 

The restroom consisted of a hole in the ground outside of the 
temple surrounded by a dried corn stalk wall. Our only source of 
water was a well about a quarter mile away. 

I learned that the four female high school students were as- 
signed to three villages and Mei and I had been assigned to two 
villages about a mile apart. 

That night, I could not sleep. Neither Mei nor I had even 
considered that we might be separated. Since Mei was shy, and 
would not speak out, I had to convince Dadui Shuji to reassign 
us to the same village. 

The next day, on the mile-long walk on the dirt road, I silently 
prepared my words in my mind. 

His office was centrally located between the three villages. 
There was also a small convenience store where we could buy 
very limited daily necessities, such as salt, sugar, soy sauce, cook- 
ing oil, pencils, needles, and toothbrushes. In addition, there was 
a tiny tailor shop and a blacksmith shop. 

I knocked on the door while walking into the office, and 
introduced myself, “I’m Tan Yuci, a new student here to receive 
re-education. Who is the Dadui Shuji?” 

Someone pointed him out to me. 

I walked towards him and said, “How are you, Shuji? As you 
know, today is our orientation day. I have something to report.” 

“Welcome!” He smiled at me with an apparently fake smile. I 
immediately noticed that he was a big man with ferocious looks. 

“Oh, he must be difficult to deal with,” I warned myself, “I 
have to try because this matter is too important for us.” 
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“Did you notice that among us there is a very special stu- 
dent? Her name is Mei, and she has the best background. Her 
father passed away for Premier Zhou Enlai in 1955. Since then, 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party has 
taken care of her. You know that Premier Zhou Enlai holds the 
second highest position in our nation, just under Chairman Mao. 
She could have stayed in Beijing but she chose to come here. 
Shouldn’t you regard her decision as an honorable one that’s 
worthy of praise? Don’t you think you should take care of her in 
the name of our Party?” 

“Yes, we have heard about her, but don’t know the details. We 
definitely must take good care of her.” He sounded as if he had 
no other choice. 

“Do you think it is safe to put her in a strange village alone? 
Besides, she wants to stay with me. Is it possible?” 

He paused for a while. “It is possible. The only problem is 
that each village has limited land and certain production quotas. 
If one village takes one more student, the peasants will have less 
income. Also, your village is a very poor one that makes only 20 
fen (the lowest denomination of the Chinese currency) a day per 
adult female. The village she was assigned to is a richer one. She 
would make 80 fen per day. So if you switch to her village, they 
will have an extra student and the peasants won’ t be happy. If Mei 
switches to your village, the peasants will have the same feeling, 
but it might be a little easier to arrange.” 

“Oh, I understand. Go ahead, put her in the poor village with 
me,” I didn’t hesitate because I felt friendship was more important 
than money, and I believed that Mei would have made the same 
decision. 

“Okay, if that’s the case, I can do it,” he had the final say. 

That evening, as the sky turned from blue to gray and the 
stars twinkled, we went back to our room. Suddenly, a bat flew 
at high speed back and forth inside our room. Four of us hid be- 
neath a comforter together and shouted for help. Finally, a male 
student came over and got rid of it, but my fear of bats remains 
today. 
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As the bat left, we looked outside through the paper window. 
An old elm painted its shadow under the full moonlight. Through 
the shade we saw a weak light coming through a small side room 
of the east wing. It was much smaller and lower than the regular 
rooms, and was used to provide a living space for servants. 

The next day, I saw the residents of that room. A haggard lady 
with very short and crooked legs who crawled on the ground, and 
her son and daughter lived there. 

“Mei, did you see that scary, ugly-faced lady? Why does she 
live here?” I wondered. 

“I've been wondering the same thing. We’ll find out at the 
meeting tomorrow morning.” 

The next morning, we arrived at the Xiaodui Board, a regular 
house with a yard for drying grain in front, and a yard filled with 
tools and machines in back. Xiaodui Zhang, Gao X-x, was reading 
a Commune document. 

I asked an old peasant woman in a low voice, “Why is there a 
family living in the side room of the old temple?” 

“The housewife, Zhang X-x, isa murderer who, with the help 
of her boyfriend, killed her sick husband by suffocating him with 
a bag many years ago. Then she reported that he died from his 
illness,” she whispered. 

“What?” I was quite upset, and almost shouted out “No one 
checked?” 

“No, there was no investigation even though most of us ques- 
tioned the death. But one of us pulled off his shroud during the 
funeral and found a big bag on his head, and his face was gray- 
ish-white. Right away we knew he was murdered. Consequently, 
her boyfriend was put in a prison, but she was allowed to stay in 
the village because of her two babies. As you know, she is handi- 
capped with no money to build a house. That’s why Dadui allows 
her family to live on public property.” 

“Oh, that poor sick guy. The murderer was given a life sen- 
tence, right?” Mei asked. 

She paused and continued, “Yes and no. He was given life im- 
prisonment. But then, when the case was reviewed, the sentence 
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was changed to twenty years. If my memory serves me right, his 
time should expire in two years. Yes, her sii he was born in the 
year of the sheep, and she’s eighteen now.” 

“Stop talking and pay attention to me,” Xiaodui Zhang, Gao 
X-x shouted. “I’m going to send the two new students, Huang and 
Tan, to join with the Old Women’s Team. Since they are from the 
city, they aren’t used to performing hard labor.” 

That was the first murder case I had heard of other than 
through political strife. I was fearful and could not concentrate 
on Gao’s words. 

“Mei, if the murderer didn’t change and is still an evil man, 
we'll be in trouble living in the same temple with him,” I whis- 
pered to Mei secretly, and she nodded. 

Since then, my fears frequently appeared in my dreams, in 
which the murderer got out of jail and tried to kill us in different 
ways. Maybe the fear was more a result of moving to a completely 
strange place—perhaps for life. 

I was not prepared to land on such poor ground. My stepsister 
made much more money than I in the suburbs of Beijing not far 
away. Farmers’ wages were calculated on the Gongfen system. A 
male farmer working a full day made ten work-points. One work- 
point was worth two anda half fen and students could make seven 
work-points. Two hundred farmers worked 200 mu (a unit of area, 
about 33 acres) of soil. 

The next year, we moved to a house built by peasants with 
government supplied materials, and finally had a warm clay bed 
during the winter. The bed occupied two thirds of the room and 
looked like a huge box. Three walls of the room made three sides 
of the box, while the fourth side and top were made of clay. The 
bed had two openings, one led to a chimney and the other con- 
nected to a cook stove in the middle room that was also a hollow 
2 by 2-foot box made of the same clay mixture. The stove had 
a round-shaped opening on top that fitted a large wok, a front 
opening for adding fuel and a rear opening that was connected to 
the clay bed. The hot exhaust would travel through the rear, heat 
the bed, and then go out through the chimney. 

We didn’t have money to buy firewood or coal so we used 
dried corn stalks for fuel. The village leader divided the limited 
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supply amongst each family. We only used two or three dried 
corn stalks a day, barely enough to cook one very simple meal 
and warm up our bed. The fire was hard to control. Since there 
was only one wok, in order to save water and energy, we would 
stir-fry the vegetables, cook the rice, and then heat up the water. 
Often, the moisture in the corn stalks prevented the high flames 
needed to stir-fry, and when we needed low flames to simmer the 
rice, the fire was often so high that the rice was burned. At least 
we had a warm enjoyable bed during the winter. 

Soon a new problem appeared; our food was disappearing. 
Having grown up in the city, it took us a while to figure out that 
rats had stolen our food. We hid the food by hanging it from a roof 
beam or putting it into a huge jar covered with heavy stones. 

One night I could not sleep. Outside the frogs sang in turn 
every two or three minutes. When they sang, the sound was like 
a spectacular production; when they stopped, it was so silent as 
if the whole world had died. Suddenly, I saw a rat jump on our 
bed in the dark. 

“Ah!” my shout woke up Mei. 

“You scared me. What happened?” 

“I think the rats are so hungry they tried to bite us 

“Are you sure?” 

“Don’t worry. I sleep very lightly and once I hear them jump- 
ing towards our bed, I'll shout and stir till they leave.” 
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Dad, can you believe it? Later my experience proved that my sixth 
sense was right. When I was working in a hospital, I heard that years 
ago a rat bit a newborn baby’s nose there. 


Since then I took full responsibility. Sometimes I had to fight 
with the rats several times a night. Finally, after weeks, they all 
moved out and never came back, but my fear of rats stayed with 
me. 

The most difficult task, especially in the beginning, was get- 
ting water from the well every day. We carried a water pail on 
our shoulder with a five-foot long bamboo stick. Each end had a 
chain with a hook for holding the metal handle of a heavy iron 
bucket. Carrying water on our shoulders was easy to learn, but 
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learning the extensive process of getting water from the well was 
a different story. 

Our first day there, we eagerly carried the empty buckets to 
the well. The afterglow of the sunset in the west appeared like a 
golden river flowing through the vast sky. The livestock walked 
into their hovels lazily, and the cooking smoke rose towards 
heaven. Women cried out for their kids or livestock in front of 
their yard. 

We followed the directions—hang the handle of one bucket 
by one hook of the pole and place the bucket into the well verti- 
cally by holding the hook and chain on the other end. Once the 
bucket bottom touched the water, swing the pole to get the bucket 
horizontal so water would fill into the bucket. Immediately after 
the bucket is filled, pull it up. 

But when we swung the bucket we lost control. The hook lost 
connection with the handle and the bucket sank to the bottom of 
the well. We went to a neighbor to ask for help. He brought us a 
rope with many heavy metal hooks in one end, which he threw 
into the well to catch the handle of the bucket. 

Eight out of ten times we lost the water bucket. Sometimes 
retrieving the lost bucket took just a few minutes, other times it 
took over half an hour. Worse yet, when the bucket sank to the 
bottom it stirred up the mud, making the water undrinkable for a 
long time, adding to our embarrassment and guilt. We tried to use 
string to tie the hook and handle together, but most of the time we 
failed. If the string was soft, it tied the hook and handle together 
well, but was not strong enough to hold the heavy bucket filled 
with water. If the string was too hard, we couldn't tie the hook 
and handle together well so the hook slipped through the knot. 
Besides, we were supposed to learn the right way to get water, 
otherwise the farmers made fun of us. We ended up conserving 
water whenever possible. 


Dad, I know you worried about me a lot. To tell you the truth, 
things weren't that bad. I still could feel your love. Plus, I had my 
own space and my stepmother was out of sight and out of mind and 
no longer mentally abusing me. My only worry was you. I knew that 
without my presence, my stepmother might abuse you further. Later, 
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when you suffered with Hepatitis B, I worried that she wouldn't give 
you enough nutritional food you needed to recover or enough time to 
relax. 


Life on the farm was tough for students who grew up in the 
big city. As time passed, we thought we had overcome the fear of 
getting dirty. However, that was not true. 

During one morning meeting, Xiaodui Zhang, Gao X-x, or- 
dered, “Today the Old Women’s Team is going to apply fertilizer 
in our vegetable garden.” 

The team leader took us to the garden. “Do exactly what I 
do.” 

She carried a basket full of organic fertilizer from a fertilizing 
pit in her left arm. I remembed that months ago we threw hu- 
man feces and soil into the dirt pit. She sprinkled it around each 
vegetable stem with her bare right hand. I thought that we could 
at least use some kind of tool to apply it. 

“No way!” I shouted as my mind nearly exploded! “Mei, this 
is too much! This is overstepping the limits of my tolerance! Not 
only is the smell revolting, the live worms are still wriggling. It’s 
making my stomach sick!” I spoke nervously. 

“T know. But we really don’t have a choice. If we don’t follow 
orders, they might hold a struggle meeting against us, and you 
know what that means.” She looked at me sadly. 

I attempted to shut down my senses in order to desensitize 
myself and thought about other things instead of the worms and 
feces. My stomach was not under my control, and I threw up. 

Before dinner, we washed our hands for a long time at the 
river and then went to the well and washed again. Still, we lost 
our appetite. The nausea lasted for days. 

The farming cycle brought many different duties that added 
intense flavor to our countryside life. 

In the early spring, the willow trees blossomed and catkin 
drifted all over our village. We cut sweet potatoes into many 
pieces, each of which contained an “eye.” We placed the pieces 
on a warm wet clay bed and covered them with moistened dried 
grass so they could sprout. 
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Soon, it was time to plant the sprouts. Early in the morning 
we used shovels to build one-foot high, two-foot wide embank- 
ments in the field, and made a groove on top of each one. Then, 
we inserted the sprouts in the groove about eight inches apart, 
and watered them. 

The air was growing warmer and warmer. We carried water 
with shoulder poles from the river all the way to the field. I was 
too short to carry the buckets, which were barely a half-foot above 
the ground while the embankments were a foot higher than the 
ground. I ended up carrying the poles with my shoulder while lift- 
ing the buckets across the embankments with my hands. Within a 
few hours, fire raged through my mind as sweat ran through the 
broken blisters on both my hands and shoulders. 

Two months later, as the wild morning glories bloomed on 
the sides of the road, it was time to plant rice sprouts in the water 
covered paddies. By this time, both Mei and I had moved up to 
the Youth Team. The Women’s Team was in charge of pulling the 
tender rice sprouts out of the regular field, and the Youth Team 
was in charge of inserting the rice sprouts into the rice field. At 
first, | thought we had an easy job. All we had to do was to bend 
our back, hold a handful of sprouts, and insert a few at a time into 
the mud about a half-foot apart. 

In only a few minutes, I felt something biting my leg, and 
found a big, soft worm sucking on it. 

“Help! Help!” I screamed. 

“This is a leech. Don’t worry. Just slap your leg around the 
leech. It'll come off. Let me show you,” one of the young girl peas- 
ants said casually. 

“Why can’t you pull it off directly?” 

“If you try to force it off, they will feel threatened and burrow 
into your blood vessel completely. Then they can flow through 
your blood, all over your body,” she peered over her glasses. 

“That's nasty. These things can get in my blood vessels?” I 
asked nervously. “Why are they only attacking me?” 

“Your skin probably has some cuts.” 

“No. I don’t have any cuts.” 

“Well,” she grinned, “What about flea, mosquito, or lice 
bites?” 
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“Oh, sure. I’m bitten all the time. Why am I so lucky? First the 
fleas, mosquitoes, and lice love my blood, not Mei’s, and then the 
leeches want me because of these bites!” I raised my voice. 

“Hey, that’s not my fault.” Mei turned to me. 

“I didn’t mean that, but who can I complain about? Maybe 
my mother, I must have her genes since I have the same problem 
she has.” 

“That means your blood is sweeter,” Mei teased me. 

No matter what, I began to be incredibly anxious about the 
leeches. 

“Keep your eyes on the water!” the Team Leader command- 
ed. 

That was the most unnecessary order in the world. I couldn't 
take my eyes off of the water, and my mind was stuck in the wa- 
ter. I tried shaking my legs furiously to thwart the leeches, but to 
no avail as my legs turned red, blue and swollen. I could tolerate 
standing up to my knees in cold water as | cultivated the fields in 
the chilly spring while my feet and hands were sore and puffy, but 
my anxiety really got to me. Time passed so slowly, each minute 
spanned the length of a year. Finally, after a week, the planting 
was complete. 

“Mei, thank heaven I don’t have to stand in the water and 
feed the leeches anymore. You know I've never felt so ridiculous,” 
I sighed. 

“Well, how about next year?” 

“Ahhh, as the saying goes, ‘continue tolling the bell as long 
as you are a monk.’ ” J learned to focus only on the present mo- 
ment. 

In the blink of an eye, pea flowers bloomed and bees sang 
around the flowers. The wheat was roasting with an oppres- 
sive smell under the sun. For us, the beautiful view reminded us 
that we should be ready for the wheat harvest. We handled the 
summer harvest well, having experienced it three times while in 
middle school. 

Our first two-day break came in the middle of August. As we 
returned to the countryside by bus, the sky turned dark gray and 
bean size raindrops were falling on the earth. Soon, the water 
gathered into pools and the fine spray above it made it impossible 
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to see anything. After spending more than four hours on the bus, 
we walked three miles to our village through two-foot deep water. 
Heavy rain continued to fall as we huddled inside the temple and 
wished for the return of the sun. | 

The next morning, we opened the temple gate and stood 
speechless from shock. There, before us, was a vast expanse of 
water. People walked down the main road with their waists and 
even chests immersed in water. Around the corner, the crossroad 
was even worse. Houses on both sides of the road were flooded to 
two-thirds their height, while pigpens were completely covered, 
leaving the pigs to swim in the water. We realized that we were 
lucky to be living in a temple on top of a hill. 

“Well, I guess we'll have some fun and swim with the pigs,” I 
tried to break the silence. 

“Yea right. I can’t even imagine the smell of that water. You 
know for years the pigs’ droppings sank to the bottom of their pen 
mixing with the dirt. Now, it’s all mixed with the water!” 

“Don’t get excited, I’m just kidding. Anyway there’s no way 
out. We have to walk in the water, right?” 

It was still raining. We put on raincoats and walked into the 
water. 

When we arrived at the Xiaodui Board, Xiaodui Zhang, Gao X- 
x had already begun making assignments, “The Youth Team’s job 
is to drain the water from the field with me. The Men’s Team...” 

“Hey, Yuci, did you notice that no one is wearing raincoats 
but us? I guess we have to leave them here, it makes us look too 
spoiled.” 

“I agree with you. But how can we drain the water from the 
field? There’s nothing we can do about it. The flood is just too 
bad.” 

She whispered, “I have no idea. I say, when we get there, we'll 
know. You have to be patient.” 

We followed Xiaodui Zhang, Gao X-x to the field. The water 
was at least two feet deep. 

“Well, here we are. Look, you have to dig out the dirt to open 
a section of each embankment so that the water can flow to the 
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lower area,” he demonstrated. “Okay? Now start here and move 
northward, through the whole field.” 

Working in the rain, walking in the water, and digging mud 
was one of the worst combinations of tasks. Not only did we have 
to deal with the weight of the mud, but we also had to overcome 
the resistance of the water. We had to strain every muscle to ac- 
complish the job. 

“Yuci, this is unexpected suffering. I feel that I won't be able 
to stand it much longer.” 

“Hold on. This will take just a day or two. I offered a prayer to 
Heaven to let the golden sun shine down on our field. Now that 
there are no emperors praying to the God of Heaven every year 
for good weather, my prayer might help.” 

“But we are not on the circular Mount Altar of the Temple of 
Heaven, I doubt it'll work.” When afternoon faded into evening, 
we were still working in the water. 

Fall approached. The yellow leaves spread across the air and 
plants began to wither. We did not expect the fall harvest to be 
much more difficult than the summer one. 

In the morning, we set out for the gleaming, sunlit fields. Our 
main job was to harvest corn. We used a sickle to cut down the 
cornstalks at an angle a half-foot above the ground, and then tied 
the stalks into sheaths about two feet in diameter. The scorching 
morning sun formed drops of sweat that soaked through our 
clothes. 

As the strong blazing sun rose and noon passed, the leaves 
and weeds dropped their heads loosely, and we felt burnt and 
exhausted. It was time to carry the bundles on our shoulders 
through the field and unload them onto the road. This job was 
back-breaking because the big wet bundles weighed more than 
we did, and were too long to balance. The bundles wobbled and 
the angled corn stalks were like small knives that cut into our 
poorly protected feet and legs. Trip after trip, we held on and 
ground our teeth in pain. As the sun sank behind us and the win- 
dows of houses began to sparkle with lights, we were still making 
heavy footsteps in the cornfield. 
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“Hang in there, the winter will come, we're going to have a 
long vacation since there is nothing going on.” We encouraged 
each other. 

Winter came, and to our surprise, we were totally wrong. As 
members of the Youth Team, we were directed to join a reservoir 
building team. The work was even heavier than that during the 
summer and fall. 

We got up earlier than usual and traveled miles on an uncov- 
ered tractor. The silent fields made us feel colder on the way. 

When the sun gleamed out of the puffy clouds, we had al- 
ready been working for a few hours. Our job was to dig mud from 
the drained river bottom and load it onto handcarts. 

“Oh dear, why is a shovelful of mud so heavy?” My forehead 
and face were wet with sweat and steamed like a teapot cover. 

“Are you kidding?” One of the guys told me, “Each shovel is 
about 70 Jin (about 80 pounds).” 

“Yuci, I don’t think that we have a choice because the only 
other job is to transfer the mud by handcart. Look, the handcart 
with one wheel is too heavy to balance. Besides, you have to pull 
the full load up the riverbed,” Mei said helplessly. 

“You think so? I’m going to try it anyway.” 

I tried and most of the time I was successful. But sometimes I 
couldn't keep my balance and fell. It wasn’t a simple task. 

We were exhausted and numb all day long. The next morn- 
ing, waking up to more aches than we had ever experienced in 
our lives, we filled up with a bowl of thin porridge and a steamed 
bun, and continued our heavy labors all over again for another 
ten hours. 

One day, we found almost a hundred frogs hibernating in 
the riverbed. We took them all as easily as blowing dust, and put 
them into a big sack. That day we were very cheerful despite the 
fact that our hands, wrists, shoulders, and feet were all in total 
agony. 

“Yuci, could you clean them?” 

“No, I’m scared. When we go back to the temple, we can ask 
the guys to help us, and share the meat with them.” 
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A male student killed them by splitting their legs. The poor 
frogs never knew what happened before they were gone. Then 
he used a small knife to peel off the skin, open the chest, and take 
out the organs. That night we ate the most delicious dish in our 
bucolic lives. 

We were looking forward to spring that would lead us away 
from the terrible heavy labor. 

Despite all the hard work, our efforts were not appreciated. 
There was only a limited amount of farmland, and we were tak- 
ing precious food away from the peasants. Furthermore, we were 
treated as prisoners who needed to be reformed through hard 
labor and the villagers discriminated against us. 

Of course some of them, especially leaders at all levels, ben- 
efited from us. They were treated like gods, for they could give 
anyone the lightest or hardest jobs, the dirtiest or cleanest jobs. 
They could criticize anyone’s work, and determine his gongfen 
level. For us, they had even more leverage, for when the govern- 
ment changed its policies and needed some of us to return to the 
city, the leaders would have the final decision to pick those who 
would return. They used this power to sexually abuse young 
female farmers, especially students. Our roommate, Zhao X-x, 
was a 16-year-old middle school graduate who had been abused 
by our Dadui Zhang, Zhang X-x. She became pregnant before we 
got there. Sadly, no one stood by her side, not even her family. 
Every day, she cried and sang, “One’s fate is decided by heaven; 
there’s nothing we can do.” Mei and I, however, were very strict 
about sex. If one of the leaders invited one of us to go to his house, 
we would refuse to go. If they gave us a shady glance, we would 
stare back with an ugly face. If they talked to us inappropriately, 
we walked away at once. Luckily, Mei’s political background 
gave us an added layer of protection. They gave us the nickname, 
“Tan-Huang”, linking my and Mei’s family name, which means 
“spring” in Chinese. This implied that we were not easily abused 
or attacked. Whenever they pushed on us, we leaped back. 

Life in the countryside was not only tough but also very bor- 
ing. There was no culture at all, no books, movies, music or any 
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kind of recreation. But my father taught me during the early years 
of the Cultural Revolution that bad luck cannot go on forever. We 
dreamed of going to college so we reviewed our mathematics, 
chemistry and physics books, and practiced homework problems 
on our knees. 

At the same time, we wanted to do in Rome as the Romans 
do. We found that once someone developed skills, he would get 
the peasants’ respect, and no one, not even the leaders, would 
trample him. Aunt Feng was a typical case. She had competent 
hands in both inside and outside affairs. She knew how to gou 
(crochet), zhi (knit), feng (sew), xiu (embroider), and shai (sifter), 
bo (winnow), rang (spread), na (pick). We never saw farm chores 
in Beijing, especially bo and rang. To bo, she would spread her 
feet apart the same width as her shoulders and use her front arm 
to winnow grain lightly in a pan made of dried sorghum stalks. 
Soon, no matter how messy the inside of the pan, the grain and 
stone were separated. The husks and pieces of stems fell out of 
the pan onto the ground obediently. When she rang, she identi- 
fied the direction of the wind and, held the pan on her left side, 
and spread the chaff in the wind. Her gesture was like that of a 
dancing girl. It was enjoyable to watch. Everything obeyed her 
directions and lay on the ground, stones on the left, grain in the 
middle, and husks on the right. 

We learned to embroider, sew, crochet, and make handmade 
looms and baskets from the women. The most zestful thing 
was making shoes from scratch. We made the sole first from old 
clothes. We cut them to pieces and ten layers were glued together 
with wheat paste. When dry, we cut them into the right shape, 
and sewed white ribbons on the edge to make a finished layer. We 
then stitched five finished layers together to complete one sole. 
We punched a hole through the sole with an awl, and pushed a 
big needle through the hole. At the same time, the stitches had 
to be neat and in a certain pattern. The next step was making the 
upper part of the shoes. We used a piece of new dark cloth for the 
outer layer, a piece of new white cloth for the lining and the same 
dried layer we used in the sole between the two. Everything was 
pasted with wheat paste. Once again, when dry, we cut them into 
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Mei (right) and I (left) wearing our handmade shoes, and 
our farmer sister who taught us how to make them. 


the right shape, and sewed white ribbons on the edge to make the 
final product. In the final step, we sewed the upper part to the sole, 
which required the greatest skill. We made sure that everything 
was even all the way around and the part for the toes would stand 
up rather than lie flat. 

Going through the unmerciful times, I couldn’t imagine the 
situation without the emotional and financial support Mei and I 
provided for each other every minute of the day, day in and day 
out. Mei was a good financial planner. Without her, we could not 
have survived in the poverty-stricken village with a daily income 
of eighteen fen, which was barely enough to buy four chicken 
eggs. I had good social skills, so we made some friends who helped 
us lessen the amount of misery in our lives. She was quiet and 
did not wear her emotions on her sleeves while I was social and 
always adequately expressed myself. Whenever I had emotional 
problems, she would listen to me very patiently. Despite her quiet- 
ness, I could discover her problems and help her overcome them 
or give her good advice. We took care of each other physically as 
well. 
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Dad, I often think about why Mei and I, having totally opposite 
personalities, became such close friends in high school. Maybe oppo- 
sites do attract, because we don’t need a clone of ourselves, but we do 
need other qualities to make ourselves complete. Using our inverse 
personalities, we complemented each other through both thick and 
thin. 

Unfortunately, while some people look for contrary personalities 
as their friends or lover, they then forget what attracted them in the 
first place, and turn their differences into conflicts. 


At the beginning of December 1975, Mei was thrilled to receive 
a book through the mail from her brother. She kept reading till late 
evening while I fell asleep. 1 was awakened in the middle of the 
night. In the silent night, distant sounds of barking dogs seemed 
to be close and clear. Mei was reading with tears streaking down 
her face. I was stunned because no matter how difficult the situ- 
ation, she never cried before. I examined the title of the book, The 
Secret of the Keshenmire Princess, and became more confused. 

“What happened? The title is weird. What's this all about?” 

“The author was a foreign reporter, the only one who survived 
the plane crash my father was in. He wrote this book to expose the 
secret,” she choked as more tears fell down her cheek. 

I looked at her and waited for her patiently. 

After some time she continued, “It was the day before the 
commencement of the Bandung Conference in 1955. The plan 
was that Premier Zhou Enlai would fly to Paris on the Keshen- 
mire Princess and my father, along with eight other important 
figures, would fly in a separate plane. A few hours before the 
plane took off, my father’s group was ordered to switch planes 
with Premier Zhou Enlai. After all nine people got on the plane, 
a stranger brought on board a black bag and placed it beneath a 
seat and left. No one paid attention to it.” She stopped, bit her lip 
and closed her eyes. 

She resumed after a brief moment, “When the plane was over 
the ocean there was an explosion and the pilot lost control. Every- 
one understood the situation and maintained calm. Some of them 
wrote messages on pieces of paper while others just closed their 
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eyes and waited for the last moment.” Her voice cracked and she 
couldn’t continue. 

My tears dropped down to my chest and I took over the book 
and read the page she was on: “when I woke up, I was in the salty 
water surrounded by the wreckage of the plane. I shouted repeat- 
edly, Anybody there? Anybody there?’ No one answered.” 

Sitting on the bed, sharing her feelings and crying silently, my 
heart ached. We talked and stayed up far into the morning. My 
emotions were too complex. I was sad for what happened to her 
father, glad we finally ascertained the truth, and hopeful to help 
heal her mental wound. 

As the snow slowly melted, the second weary winter passed 
by and we received unexpected good news. Some high school 
students, including Mei and I, were going to college in Beijing. We 
were filled with joy, knowing we would say goodbye to the poor 
countryside and continue our education. Yet we were a bit sad 
because I desired to go to medical school and she wanted to go to 
a foreign language school, which meant separation after all. 

I left first, and Mei’s school would pick her up two days later. 
I hid my tears because no one would understand. I silently told 
myself that all good things must come to an end. The next day, in 
low spirits, I took a four-hour bus ride and walked another hour 
to stay with Mei for several hours. 

It was our belief in hope and friendship that supported us 
through the tough times in which we tasted the five different 
flavors: sweet, sour, bitter, salty and hot. 


Dad, you may ask me where the sweet taste came from? Most 
people would think that we had a terrible, miserable, and heartbroken 
life in the countryside. I, however, look at it uniquely. 

First, since our fates drew us to a very laborious situation, we 
shared a truly special bond. I developed the capacity to listen without 
judgment, complaint, or argument. I often listened to myself inside 
myself so I could balance my mind, and listened to Mei so she could 
release her intense emotions. When she was blue, my eyes went moist; 
when she was recounting her worries, I looked into her eyes and lis- 
tened as if she was the only person in the world. I believe that was 
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one of the most important training sessions in my life. The listening 
skill not only benefited my personal relationships, but also helped me 
to become an effective psychotherapist. I could follow patients’ stories, 
along with their connotations and feelings, or question and interject at 
an opportune moment. Sometimes I can find one’s unconscious com- 
plex, gradually pull it to a conscious level, and solve the problem. 

Secondly, you know in China, most young people could not sepa- 
rate from their parents, for they had no other place to stay until they 
got married. However, I had the chance to finish my separation albeit 
the hard way. It helped me build character and spirit to face future 
hardships. 

Finally, and most importantly, I learned there is a second concept 
of freedom—my thinking process and my attitude—and they cannot 
be taken away from me under any circumstance. Once I realized that 
happiness is from my inner thought process and not a reward from 
outside, I could take full responsibility for my life. That is why I can 
accept the life I have had. I derived joy from a wonderful relationship 
with Met, am grateful for everything that I learned from the farmers, 
and take pleasure from nature. Most of these pleasures would not have 
been possible growing up in the big city during a calm period. 
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My Father's 
Passing ZA\way 


I enrolled in medical school while my older stepsister went to 
school to major in English. I was delighted, not only because my 
life of re-education through hard labor had ended and my dream 
was going to come true, but also because, as a boarder at school, 
I was able to evade my stepmother. 

My father was cheerful, too. He borrowed a book, Your Body 
and How It Works by J. D. Ratcliff and retyped it on a typewriter, 
translating it from English to Chinese. The author used lively 
language to introduce the knowledge of anatomy and physiology. 
He wrote of a typical American man, Joe, and his wife, Jane, who 
were 47 and 42 years old, respectively. Through the conversa- 
tions between Joe and Jane’s cells and organs, Ratcliff presented 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology. It was amazing to hear 
what Joe and Jane’s organs had to say. Although I had already 
taken anatomy and physiology courses, I was still very excited 
about the knowledge, and learned a lot from the book. 

There were many facts about our bodies that I still didn’t 
know. For example, I knew that our hearts work very hard, but I 
didn’t know so far in Joe’s life, his heart had pumped more than 
300,000 tons of blood. I knew that excess fat was not healthy for us, 
but I didn’t know that every pound of excess fat contains nearly 
200 miles of capillaries. 

Some information made quite an impression on me. I learned 
that after a fat-filled meal, tiny fat globules in the blood glue red 
blood cells together into a thick mass. Even today, the visualiza- 
tion of it prevents me from eating fat-laden meals. 
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During this time, my father also helped my older stepsister 
learn English. However, nothing could change my stepmother. 
Abusing her own daughters had become out of the question, for 
they both grew up to be bulky and at least five inches taller than 
she. My father became her sole target and I was worried about 
him much of the time. 

Meanwhile, our Premier Zhou Enlai passed away in January 
1976, making the winter as stifling and dispiriting as the bound 
feet of an old lady. People were not given the opportunity to pub- 
licly mourn him. However, most people treasured his contribu- 
tions to our nation as Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 
Beijing, when people heard that his remains would pass through 
Changan Boulevard on the way to the Babaoshan Crematorium, 
millions of people gathered on both sides of the thoroughfare to 
bid him farewell. The cries of agony rose to the heavens. 

I did not know the importance of Premier Zhou in the inter- 
national arena because Chairman Mao kept international policy 
out of the press. But later I learned that Premier Zhou traveled 
widely to many countries in Asia and Africa so they could rec- 
ognize our new nation. He improved the relationship between 
China and the United States, and finally Richard Nixon visited 
our nation in 1972. I knew during the Cultural Revolution, he had 
done his best to save many of his colleagues from persecution. I 
loved him even when some people criticized him for not acting 
directly against Chairman Mao. Some people thought that if he 
had sided with President Liu, they would have won their battle 
against Mao. As a result, they considered him to be too weak or 
selfish. Although I respected and loved Premier Zhou, I did not 
join the activities in Changan Boulevard as I had learned from 
previous experiences. 

Four months later, during the Chinese annual Qingming festi- 
val of homage to the deceased, thousands of people could not hide 
their feeling and spontaneously gathered in Tiananmen Square 
in memory of Premier Zhou Enlai. For days, people laid wreaths 
and poems at the Square to publicly mourn their beloved Premier 
Zhou while silently protesting the Cultural Revolution. 

That Saturday evening I went home as usual. 
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“Yuci, do you want to walk with me?” my father asked. 

“Sure. Let's go.” 

We went down the stairs and headed towards the back gate. 

“Did you hear about the Tiananmen Square Event?” he asked 
cautiously. 

“Of course. I’m going to go to Tiananmen Square tomorrow, 
read poems, and see what's going on with my own eyes.” I was 
excited about the event. 

“No, no, no, you are not.” 

“Why not? I would never do anything to hurt you or myself. 
I've learned and know enough how to play on the political stage. 
I'm just going to take a look, and do nothing. I love Premier Zhou. 
Please let me go.” 

“No. I've been there every day for the past several days. Trust 
me. There will be a bloody event in Tiananmen Square tomor- 
row. You shouldn't go. Do you understand?” His voice was low 
and firm. “The event is a potentially destabilizing political act. 
In order to show Chairman Mao and the Chinese Communist 
Party’s power, they will do something to the defenseless people. 
Trust me. Please don’t go there. I can’t say more than this. Do you 
understand?” 

I grappled deeply with my thoughts for a while, and mulled, 
“JT trusted him even during the hardest times; I should trust him 
again this time.” So finally, I agreed to stay away. 

The next day, Sunday, I stayed at home with my father and 
went back to school at seven o’clock in the evening as usual. 

Before I left, my father reminded me, “Yuci, | have your 
word?” 

“Don’t worry, the Qingming Festival is almost over,” I said 
gently. 

Five minutes after I walked into my dorm, my school vice 
president, Xing X-x, showed up with a nervous expression on her 
face. My heartbeat quickened. 

She shouted: “Attention, please. We just received an order 
from the Communist Party Central Committee. As members of 
the Capital Militia, we have to go to Tiananmen Square to protect 
Chairman Mao and the Central Committee tonight. We are as- 
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sembling in front of the dorm and will be leaving in five minutes. 
Everyone get ready now!” 

“I have a question, vice president, Xing,” I raised my voice. 
“Don’t we need a person to stay here to protect our dorm in case 
something happens?” I figured that since I was the smallest one, 
she would assign me to stay. 

“Oh, yes. Thank you for reminding me. All right, you stay 
home. It’s an important task, too.” She paused for a second, then 
added, “Zhang X-x, you stay here with her as well. That will be 
enough if anything happens.” She made the decision just the way 
I expected. 

I was happy to stay at the dorm because I neither wanted to 
be hurt nor hurt the demonstrators. Throughout the night, I wor- 
ried about my classmates, fearing for their safety. I didn’t reveal 
to Zhang X-x my father’s words and my plan because I knew to 
refuse to protect the Central Committee was an extremely grave 
political problem that may cause my father and I misfortune. 

Time passed unbearably slowly. Finally it was dawn and I 
heard the noises of the buses returning. 

“Oh, they are here!” I rushed out the door. 

“How did things go?” I asked my friend, Wang X-x, anx- 
iously. 

“They gave us clubs, and asked us to stay inside the Laodong 
Renmin Wenhuagong, a park beside Tiananmen, and wait for the 
command. But we stayed there throughout the night and nothing 
happened. We were sent back when it became bright. That's all,” 
she told me. 

“What did you see and hear when you were there?” 

“Nothing. But this morning, when our bus passed Tiananmen 
Square, I saw the ground of Tiananmen Square was wet. That 
meant something happened during the night and they washed it 
away,” she whispered. 

I considered it fortunate that no one from my school was 
injured. At the same time, I was glad that I trusted my father’s 
solid advice. 


Dad, the government did not report the truth. I learned the truth 
after coming to the U.S., where it is called “the first Tiananmen Square 
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incident.” That day, two hundred thousand people demonstrated at 
Tiananmen Square, ostensibly mourning for Premier Zhou, but in 
reality protesting the power of Jiang Qing, Chairman Mao’s wife, and 
her associates. At the end of the day, the crowd refused to disperse. A 
mob smashed several vehicles and burned a police command post. At 
night, the militia and the public security forces attempted to clear the 
square. Many demonstrators were beaten; others were arrested and 
put in prison for many years. 

I was so proud of your sharp eye on political issues, but you've 
never heard this pride from me because our culture does not endorse 
expression of pride. 


On September 8, 1976, Chairman Mao died in Beijing. The 
response to Chairman Mao’s death was completely different 
from that of Premier Zhou’s death, seven months prior. All the 
TV stations and radio stations played funeral hymns, read memo- 
rial speeches, reported memorial news and nothing else. Every 
school, agency, and work unit set up mourning halls for many 
days. Tapes with funeral hymns were played, and people were 
expected to perform funeral elegies and cry pitifully in the mourn- 
ing halls twenty-four hours a day. 

During our time to show our grief, members of my class stood 
in the mourning hall for an hour and listened to the funeral hymns 
and memorial speeches. The moans around me made me feel ex- 
tremely miserable even as I prepared myself since I knew I would 
not cry for him. I was very quiet but only the students beside me 
knew I did not cry. However, after the ceremony, people would 
notice my dry eyes and clean face, and I would get into trouble. I 
tried very hard to remember my own sad experiences, and finally 
formed two tears in my eyes. The tears were the most treasured 
tears in my life and I tried to keep them for as long as I could. I 
was lucky and the memorial ceremony finished while I still held 
the two solitary drops of tears in my eyes. I wondered how many 
people shared my sentiments. 

Following Chairman Mao’s death was the arrest of the ‘Gang 
of Four,’ which consisted of Mao Zedong’s wife Jiang Qing, the 
Shanghai Propaganda Department official Zhang Chunqiao, 
the literary critic Yao Wenyuan and the Shanghai security guard 
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Wang Hongwen. The group had dominated the Chinese political 
scene during the Cultural Revolution under Mao. Their arrests 
marked the unofficial end to the ten-year Cultural Revolution. 

My father was very happy. He talked about these events with 
his friends for a long time. But he still would not talk to me much 
about political issues. 

In the spring of 1979, I began my residency in the hospital. I 
found a certain amount of peace during this period, for I could 
stay at the hospital for 24-hour shifts every five days and avoid 
my stepmother. For the rest of the time, after work, I went to night 
school or visited my best friend, Mei, till late into the night, then 
went home to sleep. 

My father’s health was not very good, and he only worked 
part-time. He had to deal with my stepmother more often than 
before. Fortunately, the Cultural Revolution was ending so he 
could visit his friends in the evenings to avoid her. 

In May, I found my father in an awfully bad mood for several 
days. 

“Dad, has she been hurting you?” I asked, simply stating a fact 
that could not be ignored. 

“You know. It’s always for money.” He didn’t want to say 
more. 

“Dad, please don’t visit your friends tomorrow. Most of them 
live so far away. I don’t want you to ride your bicycle for five miles 
in the dark in such a mood. I promise you that I’ll get home right 
after work tomorrow. The day after will be my day off and we can 
go somewhere to have a little fun. Please, please,” I beseeched 
him. 

He looked at me for a few minutes and then reluctantly 
agreed, “Okay.” 

The next day, when I reached the steps of our apartment build- 
ing, my feet felt too heavy to lift. I didn’t want to go home to face 
my mean stepmother, and I sensed that my father wasn’t home. I 
turned toward the next building where Mei lived. 

That evening, I returned to our apartment as usual at eleven 
o’clock. The apartment was quiet so I went to bed right away. 
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Unfortunately, I couldn't fall asleep because my instincts told me 
that my father hadn’t returned. I didn’t want to get up to check 
his room, fearing I might run into my stepmother. 

Then in the darkness, I heard steps on our stairs, but could tell 
they were not my father’s. | wondered who could be in our build- 
ing so early in the morning. The steps stopped at the door of our 
apartment. There was a pause, and then a light knock. Instantly, 
my sixth sense told me that is wasn’t good news. I jumped up and 
opened the door. 

A stranger stood in the doorway with an anxious face, and 
said, “I’m looking for Xia X’s (my father’s alias) family members. 
I was told there are two families living in this apartment.” 

“I'm his daughter. Is something wrong? Who are you?” Lasked 
nervously. 

“lm a driver at his agency. We received a message from Fuwai 
Hospital that your father was in an accident. I’m here to pick you 
up. 

My head almost exploded, “What? Is it very bad?” 
“Sorry, I don’t know the details. I was only sent here to pick 
you up. Hurry up.” 

I woke up the rest of the family. My older stepsister refused to 
go since she still hated my father. 

When we got to the hospital, a doctor was waiting for us in 
the lobby. 

She reported, “We examined him right away when he got 
here, and found that he had a cerebral hemorrhage and needed 
brain surgery immediately. Since we do not have the equipment 
and specialist, we transferred him to Xuanwu Hospital forty min- 
utes ago. We contacted the hospital while he was transferred so 
the doctors could perform the surgery immediately. He should 
be in surgery now.” 

We rushed to Xuanwu Hospital and waited outside the op- 
erating room in silence. The night went slowly on, every minute 
seemed longer than a year to me. As I waited, I planned. I would 
ask the president of my hospital to admit him to our special care 
facilities, so I could take time off and care for him myself. Although 
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his medical treatment was covered by other hospitals, I felt my 
request would be granted, as I was one of only two psychiatrists 
at my facility. / 

Outside it was dark. The moon hid in the thick clouds. Finally 
a man ina white coat came out of the operating room at 6:15 A.M., 
May 23. I instantly recognized that his face was filled with misery. 
We all stood up and walked toward him. 

“How’s my father, doctor?” I rose with anxiety, anticipating 
his reply. 

“Sorry, he couldn’t make it. We tried everything....” 

My mind was instantly paralyzed by the announcement and 
I stood there without expression, unable to listen to his explana- 
tion. 

I was still in a fog when the door to the O.R. opened and a 
man pushed through a cart covered with a white cloth. My mind 
cleared again, “It must be my father.” 

Irushed up to the cart and lifted the front of the cover. The or- 
derly opened his mouth wanting to say something, but stopped. 

Once father’s face appeared in front of me, tears streamed 
onto my face, “Dad, why ... have you left me alone ... and gone? 
... 1... can’t live without you... You know that, ...don’t you? Why? 
Why? Dad, tell me, please, please... What happened? ... You are 
gone ... just... like that? ... Why didn’t you... listen to me ... stay 
home? ... Otherwise ... this wouldn’t have... happened.” I shook 
his shoulder and arm as I tried to get an answer between choked 
sobs on the way to the mortuary. 

When the orderly tried to slip my father’s body into the icebox, 
I cried loudly and screamed at him, “He’s not dead. Stop it!” 

I held onto my father’s body unyieldingly for about twenty 
minutes. 

“Yes, he has passed away. Yes. Yes.” Finally he forcefully 
pushed my father’s body into the icebox, and I couldn’t stop him. 
I stopped crying and stood still as a statue. In the silence, I felt the 
whole world coming to an end. 

After a long time, I was not sure how long, the man shook my 
shoulder, “Let’s go. I have to lock the door.” He took my arm and 
supported me as I walked out. 
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Outside, the air warmed my body. I realized that I couldn't go 
with my father and had to stay in this world to face reality. 


Dad, after my daughter became a teenager, I had to adjust to her 
need to be independent. It was agonizing for me and now I truly un- 
derstand what you must have gone through when I stayed with Mei 
and left you alone with my stepmother. 

I always blamed you for not following my advice to stay at home. 
The accident wouldn’t have occurred if you had. Now I understand 
that you felt your friends were more dependable. 

Dad, when you passed away, I cried every day, sometimes even 
in the presence of my patients. I told all my friends stories about how 
wonderful you were. My emotions were like endless loops of cassette 
tapes. I allowed myself to express my emotions and did not believe in 
the part of our culture that taught us never to cry. 

Gradually, after six months, I understood the Buddhist saying, 
“Don't cling to things, because everything is impermanent and ev- 
erything is changing.” Everything has two sides, white and black, joy 
and sorrow, hot and cold, day and night. Being loved is a wonderful 
thing, but over-attachment and the pursuit of love may cause suffer- 
ing. Slowly, I stood up again. 

As time passed, my grief is watered down. However, it will not 
be buried. The feeling makes me treasure all my relatives and friends 
who are still alive, and it allows me to value my own life much more 
than I did before. 

Whenever I simply pay attention to your concern and love that 
was stamped on my spirit, I can feel you are there. Time, space, or 
location cannot separate us. Your love is a lasting energy and leads 
me through the rest of my life. 


After my father’s death, I did not belong to the family 
any more. No one missed my father, only his income. When I 
could not keep from crying, my stepmother and her daughters 
would turn their faces and were suddenly busy with something 
else. 

No one was willing to take care of my father’s funeral affairs, 
so they fell on my shoulders. I telephoned and telegraphed my 
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father’s relatives and friends, and filled out all the paperwork to 
apply for a postmortem examination and investigation. 

The results were unexpected. The examination reported that 
other than Hepatitis B, he had no other health problems. Four wit- 
nesses stated they were playing cards by the side of the road that 
evening. They heard someone fall around 10:45 in the evening, 
and noticed that no vehicles were near the site of the accident or 
passed by on the main road or the bicycle path. The only moving 
object they saw was a bicycle about fifty meters away on the same 
bicycle path. They rushed over and found my father lying uncon- 
scious on the ground with his head on the street curb. Neither the 
pathologists nor the public security officers could explain the ac- 
cident, but I persisted in asking further work be done by the public 
security department. However, the only answer I received was 
“no further work could be done.” Most of my father’s relatives, 
friends, and his agency’s representative gave me every reason to 
stop trying. But if I couldn’t get a clear explanation, I would not 
allow the cremation of my father’s body. 

Finally, words from one of my aunts made me reconsider. She 
said, “Yuci, you are a smart girl, so think. Before the accident, your 
father was asked to go back to a public security organization but 
he refused. That might have been the reason for the ‘accident.’ 
How can you expect the public security officers to help? My advice 
is to let your father rest in peace as soon as you can.” 

I began to arrange my father’s funeral affairs in addition to 
another important concern. The agency’s representative, Uncle 
Gao notified us, “Xia x kept his desk drawer locked in his office for 
over ten years. My manager has ordered that I may open it only 
in the presence of his wife and daughter, Yuci. There may be some 
important papers or money in there. What do you think?” 

“Yes, I definitely agree,” my stepmother grinned. 

I didn’t say anything but knew there was no money because 
my father had told me numerous times that, contrary to my 
stepmother’s suspicions; he did not have private savings. 

The following morning, we metat the front gate with our own 
thoughts and worries. My stepmother thought that she would get 
thousands of Yuan and could make a scene because my father hid 
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the money from her. Uncle Gao was worried that my stepmother 
would go violently out of control. I wondered what was there, 
and worried that my stepmother would take whatever there was 
away from me. 

It was time to open the drawer. As I expected, there was no 
money. Instead, a five-inch pile of papers written in my father’s 
handwriting awaited us. My stepmother was greatly disappoint- 
ed, and took no interest in the papers. 

“Uncle Gao, may I have these papers?” I asked. 

“You can’t now. We have to check them, and if they are okay, 
we'll try to hand them to you at your father’s memorial ceremo- 
ny.” His answer made me eager for my father’s ceremony. 

It was a sunny day. The magic sunrays shot from the bright 
blue sky and ended the cold season. During the memorial cer- 
emony, my mind was too befuddled to describe. I felt great grief 
having lost the closest, most loving person I knew. I felt weighed 
down with anxiety, not knowing how to deal with my stepmother 
alone, because I knew after the ceremony, all my relatives would 
leave. I was grateful for the nearly three hundred people who 
attended his memorial, including fifty or so of his friends all the 
way from Tianjin who had worked with him fifteen years prior 
to the accident. I was encouraged when I heard speeches that 
spoke of my father’s wonderful character, and stories that I had 
never heard before. I was pleasantly surprised to get two unex- 
pected gifts from my father’s bosses, a declaration renouncing 
his conviction as an American spy, and the papers locked in his 
drawer for years, his “self-criticisms.” I felt depressed because my 
father could not hear the dismissal of his unjust, false case, and 
the remarkable evaluation of his life from his leaders, coworkers 
and friends. 


Dad, the Chinese have a tradition: one’s character is correctly 
judged after his death. In other words, no final verdict can be an- 
nounced on a man before his death because when he is alive, his 
character can still change. But I feel it is silly that one is only judged 
during his memorial ceremony where he cannot hear them. This was 
especially true for the conclusion about one’s political life, which was 
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so important to Chinese citizens during the Cultural Revolution. Why 
not announce it right away? 

I know you were very concerned about the verdict of your case 
when you were alive, so I want to tell you exactly what happened. 

The general manager of your department, Xie X-x, stood in front 
of the Memorial Ceremony Hall. The light of the hall fell on his beam- 
ing face. The dark blue glass buttons shone on his Chinese tunic sutt. 
“I'm going to make an official announcement. Xia Qiu (Tan Huajing) 
was not an American spy. In April of 1969, his classmate, Zhang X, 
at Nankai University was tortured so badly that he could not refuse 
to confess contrived stories and made a false list of spies with over two 
hundred names that included Xia Qiu.” 

What a terrible story. I was consequently sorry that you didn't 
know about this and died discontented without closing your eyes. 
What were the implications of the document? It meant that I was no 
longer an Uneducable Child. But even when I was an Uneducable 
Child, I didn’t care. Why would I care after you were gone? I only 
wish I could pass that information to you somehow and help you sleep 
in peace. 

The same thing happened to my maternal uncle Shen x. I learned 
about his life at his memorial ceremony. I was surprised that his life 
was very similar to yours at some point. He fell in love with opera 
and foreign music at a very young age under my grandfather's influ- 
ence and received first place at the Tianjin Singing Competition at 
the age of seventeen. The first time he soloed in the Lanxin Theater in 
Shanghai was in 1944, and he was labeled the “Chinese Caroler” by 
the media. During World War II, he became an interpreter for the U.S. 
in the Department of Military Mediate in Peking. He refused a full 
scholarship that was offered to him by one of the most famous music 
colleges in the U.S. because he thought: “China will be liberated. I'll 
sing endlessly.” Two years later, by 1949, he was not even allowed to 
sing solo on stage, his performances abroad were canceled. Even his 
lead role in an opera in the Soviet Union in 1950 was taken away from 
him. He was sent to the suburbs of Beijing to plant melons. During 
the Cultural Revolution, his home was searched and the Red Guard 
destroyed his record collection of over forty years in front of him. He 
was put in isolation and cleaned public restrooms for three years. But 
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he was more fortunate than you, for he was cleared of all political 
charges in 1972 and was there to witness his political verdict. 
You've always told me, “The truth is always the truth.” I finally 
got some insight into “Laotianyei” (Chinese call it Heaven). He is with 
us regardless of what the world looks like, and no matter how bad the 
circumstances are, the negatives will eventually be set right. 


After the memorial ceremony, I read through my father’s self- 
criticism papers from 1951 to 1970 with a stream of tears, and paid 
for learning a great deal about my family with a broken heart. 

In the late 19" century, my paternal great grandfather came 
to the United States and started his own business making fried 
dough cakes in San Francisco. During an epidemic of the plague, 
he caught the disease and died after returning to Hong Kong for 
a visit. With limited help from my great grandmother’s family, my 
grandfather received some education and started working as an 
unskilled laborer in a traditional medication business owned by 
his uncle. He began to learn the business, eventually rising from 
a laborer to an accountant, and then to the general manager of 
the Hong Kong branch of the company. Later, he took ownership 
of the company. 

My father grew up in a wealthy family. When the Pacific War 
broke out in December 8, 1941, Japanese soldiers confiscated my 
grandfather’s business. My father hated living under Japanese 
occupation. He passed an interpreter qualification examination 
held by the Bureau of Foreign Affairs of the Nationalist Military 
Commission, and was assigned to work as an interpreter for the 
U.S. Army in India on September 30, 1944. He returned to China 
after the war. 

Here is a translation of one of his self-criticisms written in 
August 1951, 


A summary of my political background before joining the revo- 
lutionary ranks 
1. Family Influence: 

My father was an old-fashioned businessman. My family was 
quite well off until I was eighteen, and we were immune from 
financial worries. My father was out on business and was rarely 
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home to supervise the upbringing of his kids. That was why I could 
always have my way, and get whatever I wanted. Since my family 
was well to do, I was a spoiled child, and was used to being served 
upon and attended by servants. After my family lost their fortune, 
I was driven to despair, and longed to climb up the social ladder, 
back to the top. 


2. Personal Status as a Student: 

My experiences as a student scarred me for life. I was a straight 
A student from elementary school through the university. I was 
envied and admired by fellow students and praised by teachers and 
professors. I became conceited and arrogant, and enjoyed privileges 
and treatment that were denied to other students, the more so 
when I entered Nankai University. Because of my arrogance, I had 
low opinions of some of my professors, and skipped their classes. I 
stayed in my dormitory, reading books on topics of my own choice, 
or took the liberty to fall asleep. My lack of discipline had become 
extreme at this stage. 


3. Unorthodox Ideas: 

I was educated in colonial Hong Kong, and knew very little 
about Mainland China. I didn’t want to live under Japanese occu- 
pation, and wanted to participate in the war of resistance against 
Japan. Naturally, I chose Chongqing, the temporary capital under 
Kuomindang control. 

4. Worship of Foreign Countries and Things Foreign: 

As I went to missionary school in Hong Kong, I worshipped 
everything British, and thought they were more progressive and 
technically more advanced. Later, when I worked as an interpreter 
for the U.S. Army, and came in contact with Americans, I grew to 
like them, and shifted my idol of worship to the USA. I didn’t know 
then that it was an imperialistic country, and regarded it as a bulwark 
of democracy. I thought it was a highly industrialized country with 
a productivity that was unsurpassed in the world. I longed to go to 
the U.S. and see it with my own eyes. 


After reading the stack of “self-critical” papers, I was able to 
understand the Communist Party outline of his life. During World 
War IL, as an interpreter for the U.S. Army, my father was consid- 
ered an aid to U.S. imperialism. Despite the fact that he returned 
to China instead of going to the U.S., and contracted typhus and 
almost died in September 1945, he was accused of being an Ameri- 
can spy. Because of his bourgeois background, his participation 
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in the student revolution movements at the university from 1946 
to 1949 was considered only half-hearted. As a public security of- 
ficer from July 1949 to August 1956, he was too liberal and selfish 
because he wanted to do things his way and sought a teaching job 
at a university. As an editor at the Xinhua News Agency, he was on 
the verge of being labeled a rightist and being placed on the Black 
List for minor transgressions. He pointed out at a meeting, “Our 
leaders shouldn't use their titles to cover up their wrongs,” and at 
home, he told my mother that “the U.S. is a free and highly indus- 
trialized country with a productivity unsurpassed in the world.” 
This was later reported by my mother and got us into trouble. 

From the papers, it was clear that he was forced to characterize 
himself as an evil person. I was deeply depressed and could not 
imagine that he led a life in which, for more than twenty years, ev- 
ery minute he judged himself so harshly. Everything was a direct 
result of a chain of events that took place because my grandfather 
was a businessman and my father served for the U.S. Army. My 
father and I suffered because they held such mundane occupa- 
tions. I was overwhelmed. 

In order to get more information, I interviewed my father’s 
siblings and old friends. I believe that now I understand most of 
the truth of my family. 

In the late 1940s, my father’s generation learned that China 
would soon become a socialist society. In such a society, the pro- 
duction would be owned by all people rather than by the rich 
minorities. Workers would receive the full fruits of their labor. 
Eventually China would move to Communism, a society without 
money, estate, property or social classes. People would come to- 
gether to respond to the needs of the community without the pos- 
sibility of their collective activity taking the form of an enterprise 
that involves wages and the exchange of products. 

It sounded so exciting. Additionally, the Communist army 
later defeated the Japanese invading army, which had broken my 
grandfather’s business during World War II. My father’s family 
was deeply grateful to the Communist Party. They decided that 
the whole family would stay in Tianjin under the Communist 
government rather than in Hong Kong. Since my second aunt 
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had married, she was the only one who stayed in Hong Kong. 
Unfortunately, her family passed away when their house caught 
on fire later. 

Meanwhile, Miss Ou-Yang, the director of foreign language 
in Nankai University, helped my father get a full scholarship at 
Columbia University for graduate study in literature. My father, 
however, believed that only the Communist Party could give him 
and his next generation truly exultant lives. He gave up his dream 
of taking advanced studies in the U.S., and remained in China. 

On October 1, 1949, the People’s Republic of China was for- 
mally established. Soon people were defined as a coalition of 
four social classes: workers, peasants, petite bourgeoisie, and na- 
tional-capitalists. Thousands of landlords and capitalists labeled 
“enemies without guns” were thrown into jail or killed, and their 
land and properties seized by the government. Who would have 
expected that my father’s family would be defined as part of the 
petite bourgeoisie class despite their business having been broken 
up several years earlier? Soon, the first floor of their house was 
assigned to another family, and only the second and third floors 
were left for our big family. 

During the early 1950s, Chairman Mao created a series of 
political campaigns that tried to increase the power of the party, 
turn China into an ideal socialist nation, and against the actual and 
potential enemies of the state. The San Fan (Three Anti) and Wu 
Fan (Five Anti) movements were initiated. In these movements 
and other ideological reform campaigns, university faculty mem- 
bers, scientists, and other professional workers were required to 
write self-criticisms and make public confessions. The number of 
people affected by the various disciplinary and reform campaigns 
was estimated to be in the millions. 

My oldest uncle continued to worry, having been labeled an 
enemy for being the manager of the Tianjin branch of his family’s 
business before the Second World War. Finally bad luck struck and 
he was labeled a Petite Capitalist. His oldest daughter was not al- 
lowed to attend high school although her score in the standard 
examination was one of the best in the city of Tianjin. His only son 
gave up his high school and college dreams and went a thousand 
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My father (right), his boss, Li X-x, and co-worker Wang X, 
in 1952 during the Korean War 


miles away toa vocational-technical school. His wife suffered with 
depression for a long time and eventually passed away. 

My father was the second of six sons. He worked in the In- 
ternational Department of Public Security. After he passed away, 
his bosses and coworkers told me that he had been sent to Korea 
with his boss, Li X-x, and co-worker, Wang X, in December, 1952. 
He was very successful in solving international cases and inves- 
tigating international crimes during the Korean War due to his 
intelligence and fluent English. 

After Korea, my father returned to Tianjin and was forced to 
participate in the ideological reform campaign. He wrote numer- 
ous self-criticisms about his family and life style, even for making 
a request to teach English at Nankai University in Tianjin. In his 
self-criticisms, he portrayed himself in a revolting manner. He 
described his attitude of “accepting imperialistic education and 
worshipping everything foreign,” for he had gone to a foreign 
school. He pleaded guilty to “drinking the workers’ blood to grow 
up,” for his father had been a successful businessman. He con- 
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demned himself for “having terrible capitalist thoughts,” for he 
had smoked Hong Kong cigarettes and worn name-brand shirts. 
He labeled himself as being “selfish,” for borrowing records from 
his work agency for his brother, being “liberal” for complaining 
about work. Finally, he judged himself to be “going his own way 
without discipline” because of his unorganized desk at the office. 
Despite all his self-criticisms, the Party authorities were never 
satisfied. 

The situation in the countryside was much better. The Presi- 
dent of our nation, Liu Shaogi, instructed all farmers to farm in 
cooperative groups, which consisted of a few families that pooled 
their lands, tools, and labor together. This system worked well, 
and the farmers’ standards of living slowly improved. 

In 1955, Chairman Mao Zedong tried to push our society to 
the next socialist stage, which included collective farming and 
nationalized commerce and industry. For the first time in our his- 
tory, peasants had to give up their land and properties, and farm 
collectively. Every product was under government control. Gov- 
ernment officials decided how much grain, vegetables, and fruits 
each village had to sell to the government and at what price. The 
expected quotas, however, were always impossible to achieve. 
No matter how hard the farmers worked, they had only limited 
amount of product left for themselves. They felt the system was 
treating them unfairly and complained that the Collectivization 
was a failure. 

Consequently, Chairman Mao created another program called 
the Double Hundred Campaign. The main slogan of the cam- 
paign was: “letting one hundred flowers bloom and one hundred 
scholarly thoughts contend is the policy for promoting the prog- 
ress of the arts and sciences and a flourishing socialist culture in 
our land. Different forms and styles in art can develop freely and 
different schools in science should contend freely.” 

No one had realized that the Double Hundred Campaign 
was a political fraud, merely an attempt to flush out opponents 
of Chairman Mao. Soon, posters covered the walls of countless 
work unions and schools, where people criticized the Communist 
Party as inefficient and unfair. Some argued that many high school 
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teachers and college professors were under-qualified and medical 
research was falling behind. 

During that period, my father felt free to comment about 
America to my uncles and mother at home. He talked about his 
experience working for the U.S. army as an interpreter and things 
he heard on Western radio stations. 

At a meeting of his agency, he even pointed out, “There have 
been some harmful side-effects of the campaign against the en- 
emies of the state.” Two days later, a list of rightists’ sayings was 
published in the newspaper. Some quotes were similar to what 
my father had said at the meeting. 

In June 1957, Chairman Mao suddenly changed the political 
policy and published a lead article. In the article, Mao labeled the 
people who spoke out under the Double Hundred Campaign as 
Enemies and rightists, and thus began the Anti-Rightist Cam- 
paign. In an internal document, he maintained that about ten 
percent of the population were rightists who needed to be sent 
either to jail or to the borders of the country to be reeducated 
through hard labor. 

My mother reported my father’s words to his boss, and left 
us shortly thereafter. Of course, my father was criticized many 
times. Finally, he was on the verge of being labeled a rightist on 
the heimingdan (black list). He was allowed to continue his job 
but was not trusted. Previously, the International Department of 
Public Security had sent him to East Europe on business trips, but 
after the Anti-Rightest Campaign, they never allowed him to go to 
Western countries. Later, he worked at the Xinhua News Agency, 
but was never sent to Western countries as a reporter even though 
he spoke outstanding English. 

My sixth uncle was enrolled along with only seven other stu- 
dents in the atomic physics graduate program at Nankai Univer- 
sity. One of them wrote a Da Zi Bao (Big Character Poster) and the 
rest signed it without reading it. They were all labeled rightists. 
The writer succeeded in committing suicide ona railroad, and the 
rest were forced to stop their classes and reform through labor. 
My sixth uncle remained single even after he became a lecturer at 
Nankai University since no girl wanted to marry a rightist. After 
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the age of fifty, he married a woman who was a rightist as well, 
and adopted a girl from the countryside. 

The Anti-Rightist Campaign left deep scars on many intellec- 
tuals who had believed Chairman Mao. My father learned to shut 
his mouth and never brought up the topic of our government, 
politics, his family, his history and the U.S. to anyone, anywhere. 
I did not know his stories until after the end of his life. 


Dad, I thought you were a quiet person. Later, from your papers, I 
learned that you were a very active person. When you were a student at 
Nankai University, you regularly hosted student sessions. In May of 
1947, you went to the U.S. Embassy and asked Vice-consul Gordon for 
a list of Congressman and wrote letters to ask them to support China. 
You introduced Professor Otto Van Der Sprenke from London, to the 
students and teachers in his welcoming ceremony. You translated the 
one-act play “Oppression” by Ding Xilin, and rehearsed it with your 
classmates. 


1958 brought the beginning of three years of the Great Leap 
Forward Campaign. After that, Chairman Mao started the Social- 
ist Education movement to reform the school system. The move- 
ment was intended to accomplish several goals. It scheduled 
school time around farming needs, so students could help out on 
farms during the harvest seasons. At the same time, it instilled in 
the teachers that manual labor, rather than bourgeois professions, 
were valued more by the Party. Official propaganda commanded 
that the educators be more concerned with being “red” then pass- 
ing on knowledge. As a result, several million were pronounced 
to have anti-socialist elements. 

My father was one of those who needed to remove the bour- 
geois thoughts from his mind through labor, but it was hard to 
find editors with comparable qualifications. So instead of being 
sent to the countryside, he was allowed to stay at Xinhua News 
Agency to work part-time as editor and part-time raising pigs. He 
never told me about this. 
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Dad, the United States held very special meanings for you. Your 
grandfather settled here and started his small business in the late 
nineteenth century. While working as an interpreter for the U.S. 
Army during World War II, you learned a lot about the country. You 
dreamed of immigrating to the U.S. but never stepped onto its soil. 
You gave up the chance of a lifetime to enter the graduate program in 
literature at Columbia University, believing you would have a better 
life in China. Later, you were labeled an American Spy. Although you 
never told me, I think you fell into deep remorse. 

I followed your dreams and hope—the next generation will be bet- 
ter and happier. Today, in the United States, your granddaughter has 
graduated from a top university, MIT, and will continue her studies 
in medical school. I have returned to a psychotherapy related field, and 
we continue to ride on the crest of your dreams and hopes. Here, the 
United States not only gives us both personal freedom and a better 
standard of living, but also a chance to embark on the spiritual journey 
to learn the purpose of life—to love, to share, and to forgive others. We 
value our existence as part of a positive continuum and we live in joy. 
I know that you are very pleased for us. 


Epilogue 


70. story of the first part of my life has ended. Many readers 
may wonder how I have been affected by the traumatic 
events I have experienced. For me, these experiences were the 
roots of my mental growth and gifts for my life path. Each one 
was a necessary step to the next level of my life. If I had never 
gone through these difficulties, | would be much more trauma- 
tized when problems occur later in life. Each one had a blessing 
built into it, and I am able to benefit from them throughout my 
adult life. 

First of all, the suffering has taught me that whenever I 
encounter a tough situation, I should enjoy what I have at the 
present and bring a sense of purpose with me to whatever I am 
doing. The small things that are always available for all of us 
are sometimes the most valuable. I have learned to appreciate 
a breath of fresh air, a gorgeous sunset, or a moonlit night as an 
alternative to aching for what I am missing. Instead of complain- 
ing about my situation or blaming others, heaven or God, I can 
figure out some way to improve the situation or minimize the 
suffering. I can turn my unhappiness around by becoming fully 
involved in doing something—even the most mundane of tasks 
in the farm field. [have learned to perceive hope and beauty from 
nature—trees, leaves, wild flowers, and depict them through art, 
painting, sculpture and eventually I was able to publish a book 
on food garnishing. Through it, I hope I can share the beauty of 
nature with others. 

Secondly, through the Cultural Revolution, I know that au- 
thorities or others can take my physical freedom and my material 
belongings away, but the ability of choosing my attitude and spirit 
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under any given circumstance cannot be taken away from me. I 
cannot change the situation; however, I can face life with a posi- 
tive attitude and believe in the best. 

Thirdly, they gave me a chance to experience the long healing 
process for my mental wounds. Our mental wounds are much like 
our physical wounds. Our human tendency is to let the wounds 
close and heal. This works for small wounds, but for the more trau- 
matic wounds, triggers which disturb them can cause infections in 
the form of flashbacks, nightmares, panic attacks and worse. The 
development of neuroimaging devices has shown that traumatic 
memories are stored differently than ordinary memories, separate 
from the brain’s language center. Recent brain research indicates 
trauma impairs mental and emotional functioning and affects 
physiology far more than previously recognized. That could ex- 
plain why simply hiding traumatic experiences does not work, 
and traditional talk therapy is not effective. Once I experienced 
the long healing process, I obtained an insight, which allowed me 
to combine different therapies and form an effective way to heal 
my clients’ traumas. 

Fourthly, I have learned that sometimes I must consult my 
inner world beyond the five senses, and use my intuition and 
spirit as a guide to deal with life’s ordeals. I believe that if people 
had followed their inner guide, instead of simply following the 
authorities or tradition, the Nazis would not have killed as many 
Jewsas they did during the Second World War, and the Red Guard 
would not have harmed the people and destroyed the culture 
as much as they did during the Cultural Revolution. As a result, 
many people would not have to carry their guilt, hatred, and 
anger, but rather live with inner peace and happiness. 

Fifthly, my complicated life has helped me become capable of 
observing myself from the outside. I may question myself, “Am I 
missing things more important than superficial materials?” “Am 
I at peace with others?” “Why do I always have trouble with this 
person?” “Am I giving enough love to those around me?” In that 
way I make my life more valuable and more enjoyable. 

Finally, over the decades, I have learned a better way to re- 
spond to negative things that come my way—taking ownership, 
letting go, and forgiving. I remember that my father taught me, 
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“If you get caught in a whirlpool when swimming in the river, let 
it pull you down, and then escape from the side of the vortex; if 
you're drowning and someone tries to save your life, do not hold 
the person too tightly, otherwise you both will sink to the bottom 
and die.” Unfortunately, it took me forty years to understand this 
simple truth. Don’t hold on to any negative feeling but let it go, 
otherwise both I and the one who has hurt me will be hurt more 
and more. At the same time, forgiveness based on compassion is 
a gift that allows me to live without the mental pain. 

After all, my experiences made me truly understand a Bud- 
dhist proverb—the great sufferer brings great compassion. 


Ds Father, 


Once again I want to say thank you for being my father, an 
“American Spy,” of whom I am so proud. A million words can- 
not express what I would like to say; a hundred things cannot 
substitute what I lost when you left. All I can do is remember and 
appreciate you. 

During my twenty-year career as a psychotherapist, I pro- 
ceeded with the belief that love is the power of an infinite energy 
source. Psychologist Carl Jung wrote, “The meeting of two per- 
sonalities is like the contact of two chemical substances. If there 
is any reaction, both are transformed.” Thank you for giving me 
so much love and care, which I in turn have used as catalysts to 
activate many personal reactions. Mostly, the reactions resulted 
in positive changes. I took advantage of my patients’ potential 
and encouraged them to change their psychological views and 
behaviors. This in turn increased my own satisfaction, compas- 
sion and happiness. 

Dad, even though you were a single parent, you played the 
role of both a careful, thoughtful mother and a responsible fa- 
ther. Unfortunately, human beings, like all other animals, cannot 
return loving care to their parents, but instead pass it on to their 
own children. I’m very lucky to have a daughter, so that I can pass 
your love to her. I would like to share the remarks your grand- 
daughter received from her headmaster during her graduation 
from Moravian Academy Upper School. 


For four years, Xiaoyu has been a force to be reckoned with. 
Every faculty member at Moravian Academy knows that if you want 
something done and done well, enlist Xiaoyu’s help. She works 
quietly, but intensely, thinking through every phase of a project, 
making no mistakes and completing everything with polish... One 
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teacher notes, “I don’t feel as if I really teach Xiaoyu: I think she 
knows everything already and my job is to give her the occasion to 
articulate that.” Elected to Cum Laude Society as a junior, Xiaoyu is 
ready for M.LT. ; 


Her academic counselor, who had worked at the school for 
more than thirty years, made these final remarks about her. 


It has beena special privilege to know Xiaoyu and work with her. 
Iso admire her stellar character and humble outlook on life. She gave 
so very much to our community both in her classroom and beyond. 
Having her named the Sawyer Award, an award given when ap- 
propriate, to a senior who clearly exemplifies those qualities, which 
characterize a gentleman or a gentlewoman in the finest sense of 
the word—humility, gentleness, honesty, humor, and a responsible 
concern for others, is the finest compliment that we can give. No one 
even came close to Xiaoyu— she is simply a superstar. 


Today, she continues her wonderful journey beyond MIT and 
aspires to follow my footsteps to become a physician so she can 
care for others. 

I learn that too often the misery—extreme, repeated, physi- 
cal, sexual, and emotional abuses, rejection, or neglect during 
early childhood—is transmitted from one generation to the next. 
I hope all parents can follow virtuous paths as you did, capable 
of giving boundless love to their children to help them mature 
physically, mentally, emotionally, and spiritually, and break the 
vicious cycle. 

Finally, I want to report to you with pride that my mental 
wounds have healed and my nightmares are gone. I went through 
four very tough years. In the beginning, I hoped that I could heal 
my mental wounds by mentally going back to the place where I 
was wounded and writing down and sharing my feelings in detail 
to release them. Slowly, my negative feelings were reduced. Two 
years ago, I returned to China and had the chance to test myself. 
I walked into our old apartment and talked to my older stepsister, 
something I had not done in twenty-four years. However, [ still 
could not get along with my little half-sister, who was tempera- 
mental towards my daughter and me. I realized that I still carried 
the pain and had not released it completely. What could I do? 
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Positive psychology helped me get into my inner world. The 
more I know about my inner world behind my eyes, the better I 
can manage my life. I started to pay attention and respect to my 
sorrow, and opened my heart with compassion. 

In the past, I either blamed my father’s leaders or my mother 
for my flashbacks and nightmares. The former arranged my 
father’s marriage twice and the latter reported my father’s con- 
versations about the U.S. 

[ realized neither the events nor the people involved hurt me 
the deepest. It was my own mind with negative beliefs and feel- 
ings that was hurting me. I spent time shifting my focus to purging 
these negative feelings. I understand that everything is an inner 
thought process. My history is the way it is, but how I process it is 
the key. No one can put hatred inside me unless I allow and then 
cultivate it with my own energy. If I could change my perception 
and attitude about the past, I would be free. 

My stepmother and I came from completely different back- 
grounds. I was lucky to have been nurtured by a loving, compas- 
sionate, and kind father. My stepmother, however, witnessed her 
mother’s death during a Japanese bombing. Her father remarried 
quickly and sent her along with her brother to their uncle’s home 
when she was seven. Their uncle and aunt frequently abused 
them physically and mentally. Later, her only brother escaped 
to Taiwan and she lost contact with him for forty years. No one 
showed any love for her, taught her good communication skills, 
or encouraged awareness of her feelings. As a result of these dif- 
ferences, I had a good temperament and treated people nicely, but 
my stepmother’s deep fear, mistrust, and anger led her to hate 
and abuse others around her. 

Part of our human nature expects others to behave the same 
way we do and I expected my stepmother to treat me the way 
I treated others. However, she definitely did not act according 
to my design, so I created hatred. Now I realize that if I had un- 
derstood her with compassion and returned love for hatred, she 
would have acted differently eventually. 

As my life wore on, I continued to carry these angry thoughts 
in my inner world and it constantly destroyed my inner peace 
and health. Whenever I had unpleasant feelings during the day, 
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I would have nightmares about my stepmother at night and the 
hatred would intensify. 

I remembered your youngest sister-in-law asked me to mark 
my stepmother’s positive points, “Yuci, think about how many 
pounds of vegetables she bought and carried home for you over 
the years.” However, I could not accept it. Now I can see that my 
aunt was right, I simply had forgotten all the things she had done 
except for the abuses. By understanding that both she and I were 
victims of our own hatred, I can accept her as she was and no 
longer waste my energy nursing my bruised feelings of the past. 

Choosing to forgive my stepmother was a major change in my 
life. The process was not easy and it gradually happened when I 
understood that continuing to resist forgiveness would mentally, 
emotionally and eventually physically burn myself and people 
around me up in my hatred. I must take full responsibility for my 
life. 

Dad, now I have recognized that everyone in my life is a gift. 
They were or are there to nurture me, test me or teach me. I so 
enjoy the beauty in sorrow, for once the sorrow is released, it turns 
into happiness, love and the power of healing for others. 

In the end, I want to tell you that many people look to the 
future generation with despair, seeing only the potential hor- 
rors that pollution, over population, nuclear weapons and global 
warming portend. But I, like you, believe that the next generation 
will be better and happier if we take the time to instill in them the 
love and wisdom necessary to embrace their lives, others and the 
world. 

Best wishes for you, my lovely father—sleep in peace for- 
ever. 


With love, 
Your daughter, 


Yuci 


Glossary 


of Chinese Cerms 


Bupiao: Clothing coupons. Needed to buy cloth or clothing. 
Chang Lang: Long Corridor—a special covered walkway along 
the Kunming Lake in the Summer Palace. The underside of its 
roof, every pillar and every crevice is covered with assorted 
paintings. 

Chongwenmen: One of nine ancient gate towers of the Beijing 
City Wall. 

Cultural Revolution: A period launched and led by Mao Ze- 
dong from 1966 until his death in 1976, typified by physical and 
mental intimidation and abuse of capitalists, authorities, and 
intellectuals. 

Da Zi Bao: Big Character Poster. 

Dagoudui: Dog-beating Team, a group of Red Guards in charge 
of beating members of the Black Gang, including capitalists, 
authorities, and intellectuals. A Cultural Revolution term. 
Ermei Mountain: A mountain located in the Sichuan Province 
about 3000 kilometers above sea level. 

Five Black Categories: Landlords, capitalists, counterrevolu- 
tionaries, prisoners, or rightists. 

Four Olds: Old culture, ideas, customs and habits. Anything 
associated with pre-1949 China or the West. A Cultural Revolu- 
tion term. 

Gao Mao: High Hats. In Mao’s essay, he described parading 
landlords through campuses or streets wearing high hats as a 
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method in which peasants should humiliate them. A Cultural 
Revolution term. 

Gongfen: Work-point. Farmers’ wages were calculated on the 
Gongfen system. A young male farmer working a full day made 
ten work-points. A young female farmer working a full day 
made nine work-points. 


Gongzhufen: Princess Tombs, a location name. 


Gouzaizi: Children of dogs. Derogatory name for state en- 
emies. A Cultural Revolution term. 


Great Link Up: August 1966, The Central Committee an- 
nounced that the government would provide free train rides 
and public transportation, along with food and lodging for 
millions of Red Guards, so they could exchange revolutionary 
experiences. A Cultural Revolution term. 

Hei pai: A black board hung on the front of a person labeled 
an “enemy.” On the board were written titles like “counter- 
revolutionary” and the bearer’s name with a red “X” over it. A 
Cultural Revolution term. 

Hukou: Resident registrations. 

Hutong; Small alley. 

Kuomindang: Nationalist Party. 

Lalian: Off-base military training. 

Liangpiao: Grain coupons. Needed to buy grain. 

Niu Gui She Shen: Ox-Ghosts and Snake-Demons. Capitalists, 
Reactionaries, Academic Authorities, and those considered to 
have political problems, those with bad family backgrounds, or 
members of one of the five black categories. A Cultural Revolu- 
tion term. 

Niu Gui She Shen Dui: Ox-ghost and snake-demon team, a 
collection of state enemies. A Cultural Revolution term. 
Pengqishi: Jet plane position—head lowered, body bent towards 
the ground, and arms raised backwards. A Cultural Revolution 
term. 


Qian Men (location) Quan Ju De (restaurant name): A fourth 
generation operation of a Peking duck restaurant. 
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Qilin: “Dragon-horse” endowed with goodness, possessing the 
body of a horse, the tail of an ox, the feet of a deer and the head 
of a dragon. 


Red Guard: A youth organization composed of mid-teen stu- 
dents who were the front-line implementers of the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-1970s). They were called upon by Chairman 
Mao to protect the Chinese Communist Party by attacking 
educators or authorities. A Cultural Revolution term. 


Siheyuan: A compound with traditional Chinese houses of 
gray-bricks and tiles built around a courtyard. 


Tan: Temple. 


Three-in-One Committee: This committee was composed of 
local Party Committee members and factory workers, but was 
dominated by officers of the People’s Liberation Army. Chair- 
man Mao directed these committees to take power locally to 
control the civil war. A Cultural Revolution term. 

Wangfujing Avenue: A main commercial area in Beijing. 
Working Groups: Adults who organized sessions to criticize 
school administrators and teachers and divide them into four 
categories: good, fair, anti-party, and anti-socialist rightists. 
They encouraged students to verbally attack administrators 
and planned to send those placed in the last category to labor 
reform camp. A Cultural Revolution term. (President Liu’s 
Working Groups fought against Red Guard violence.) 

Xinhua News Agency: New China News Agency. The nation’s 
official news agency, and one of only two agencies legally op- 
erating in China during Mao’s reign. 

Yin Yang Tou: Yin Yang hair. A punishment where Red Guards 
shaved half of the heads of females. A Cultural Revolution 
term. 

Xiezhi: A mythological unicorn that kept evil spirits away be- 
cause it was believed to possess the sixth sense to tell right from 
wrong. 

Yuan: The monetary unit of China. 

Zuixin Zhishi: The newly announced selected works of Chair- 
man Mao. A Cultural Revolution term. 


Index 


Note: 


¢ “HT” and “Dad” refer to Huajing Tan. 


¢ “YT” and “Yuci’ refer to Yuci Tan. 


* Page numbers in bold type indicate glossary entries. 
* Page numbers followed by (2) or (3), indicate two or three separate discus- 


sions. 


* Page numbers followed by ph, or following “photographs” subheadings, 


indicate photographs. 


* Page numbers followed by + ph indicate discussions plus photographs. 


Numbers 
571 Project, 176-177 


A 
accepting others as they are, 236 
acrobatics in Beijing, 25-26 
adults: logical thinking, 21, 87-88 
“American spy” charges against HT, 
158, 159, 161, 222-223, 229 
dismissals of, 219, 220 
HT’s denials of, 159, 161-162 
anatomy and physiology: Yuci’s 
interest in, 209 
ancestral worship, 59 
anger. See hatred 
anorexia, 155-156 
ant-watching, 8 


Anti-Rightist Campaign, 161, 227-228 


The Art of Food Sculpture (YT), 21, 42, 
259 

art works in the Chinese Art 
Museum, 21 

assumptions: checking, 104-105 


atomic physics students: as “right- 
ists”, 227-228 
attitude: 
freedom of thought and, 208, 
230-231, 235 
positive attitude, 11, 230-231 


B 
bad family background, 108, 115 
Bai, Aunt: Special Group investiga- 
tion of HT, 157-161, 170-172 
ballet in Beijing, 23-25 
Baohuangpai, 115 
bat encounter, 192 
Bayi Lake suicides, 125-126 
beatings and torture during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, 89, 95, 106-107, 
111, 113-114, 121, 128-129 
Beihai Park, 15-16 
Beijing, 13 
acrobatics, 25-26 
ballet, 23-25 
City Wall, 75, 85+ ph 
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Beijing (continued): 
commercial area, 239; Four Olds 
destruction in, 97-100 
Forbidden City, 13, 60, 67-69 
Great Link-up in, 115-116, 117-118, 
238 
heating systems in, 29 
living conditions outside, 118-120 
monuments in and around, 13-14. 
See also Forbidden City; Summer 
Palace; Tiananmen Square; 
tombs 
museums, 21 
parks. See parks in Beijing 
planetarium, 22-23 
restaurants, 23, 26-30 
theater, 23 
zoo, 14, 19-20 
Beijing Music College, 102 
Beijing Sixth Middle School: Red 
Terror at, 113-114 
Beijing Zoo, 14, 19-20 
beliefs, false, 104-105 
big character posters. See Da Zi Bao 
bitterness toward mother (Yuci’s/ 
Vis) 279 
black categories, five, 237 
Black Gang members, 237 
relocation to the countryside, 130 
black list, 223, 227 
blame, 235 
blessings: things as they are as, 170, 
230, 236 
boarding school (Yuci’s), 71-80 
shut down of, 94 
boiled water: bottling of, 52-53 
bomb shelter building, 148-150 
books: 
burning and loss of, 101, 103 
classic novels, 64 
readings by Dad, 37-41, 42, 103 
by YT, 42; The Art of Food Sculpture, 
21, 42, 259 
brick making, 148-150 
brushing teeth, 51 
Buddhist Light, Miraculous, 73 
Buddhist sayings/proverbs, 217, 232 
building a reservoir, 202-203 


building bomb shelters, 148-150 
Bupiao (clothing coupons), 4446+ ph, 
237 


2 
calligraphy. See handwriting 
cancer scare, YT’s, 179 
Capital Militia group: marching 
practice, 165 
carrying and detaching from 
emotional pain, 179, 181-183, 
188, 231 
carrying water, 195-196, 198 
castor plants, 92 
cat (Mimi), 104 
caves of Guilin, 185, 186 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, 88 
Da Zi Bao origins, 106 
and the Great Link-up, 115 
student “protection” of in 
Tiananmen Square, 211-212 
Chairman Mao. See Mao Zedong 
Chang Lang (Long Corridor), 64-65, 
237 
character as judged after death, 
219-220 
character posters. See Da Zi Bao 
Chen, Uncle, 24 
Chen X (Yuci’s friend), 163-164+ ph 
Chiang Kai-shek. See Jiang Jieshi 
child abuse, 141 
children: 
illogical thinking, 21, 87-88 
parents and the education/raising 
of, 37, 55 
and relativity, 71-73, 74 
chimney climbing suicide attempt, 
122-124 
China. See People’s Republic of China 
Chinese Art Museum works, 21 
“Chinese Caroler”, 220 
Chinese language: traditional word 
system, 40 
See also handwriting (calligraphy) 
Chinese New Year: 
with HT’s family, 33-34, 48-49; the 
Cultural Revolution and, 168 


Chinese New Year (continued): 
as for peasant families, 155 
visit with Aunt Zhang, 126-129 
visit with Teacher Lang, 94-95 
Chinese proverbs, 53, 161, 187-188, 
199 
Chongwenmen, 85, 237 
cicadas singing, 3-4 
City Wall (Beijing), 75, 85+ ph 
Cixi, Empress Dowager, 60, 63, 66-67 
summer residence. See Summer 
Palace 
classic novels, 64 
Cleansing the Class Ranks move- 
ment, 144-145 
clothing: Yuci’s pretty outfits, 
45-46 + ph 
clothing coupons (Bupiao), 4446+ ph, 
237 
clouds picture book, 57 
collective farming, 226 
See also People’s Communes 
Columbia University opportunity, 
HT’s, 224, 229 
communes. See People’s Communes 
Communism: promise of, 223 
See also Communist Party 
Communist China. See People’s 
Republic of China 
Communist education/indoctrination 
of students, 81-88, 134, 142 
following the instructions of Chair- 
man Mao, 90, 93, 98, 99-100, 134, 
142, 149-150 
killing flies, 83-84 
martyrs and heros, 82-84, 86-87 
re-education through hard labor 
in the countryside, 144, 147, 161, 
177, 188, 189-208, 228 
songs, 81, 107, 118 
study of the works of Chairman 
Mao, 40, 85-86, 142, 145 
Communist Party, 88 
Central Committee. See Central 
Committee of the Communist 
Party 
Chairman Mao. See Mao Zedong 
criticism of, 226-227 
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Communist Party (continued): 
education/indoctrination of stu- 
dents. See Communist educa- 
tion/indoctrination of students 
HT’s family and, 223-224 
ideological reform campaigns, 
144-145, 161-162, 224, 226-228. 
See also Cultural Revolution 
Kuomindang spy responsible for 
killings of party members, 160 
outline of HT’s work, 222-223 
and the Red Guards, 121 
school administrators’ stand 
against, 97 
See also People’s Republic of China 
compassion: and forgiveness, 232 
See also love; loving care/kindness 
Confucius’ teachings, 49 
cooking in a restaurant, 26-27 
cooperative farming, 226 
corn harvest, 201 
“Counterrevolutionary” signs (hei 
pat), 111, 238 
country houses, 190-191, 194-195 
countryside. See re-education 
through hard labor in the 
countryside; relocation to the 
countryside 
coupons (rationing system), 4446, 
44ph 
crackers of Ermei Mountain, 74 
crispy sweet dumplings, 33-34 
criticism: 
of the Communist Party, 226-227 
of schoolteachers/administrators, 
89-90, 91, 93, 111, 144-145 
of students, 145, 149-150 
See also self-criticism 
Cultural Revolution, 89-95, 237 
ballet during, 25 
big character posters. See Da Zi Bao 
and Chinese New Year, 168 
and the City Wall, 85+ ph 
and Dad's reading to Yuci, 42, 103 
ending of, 213-214 
Four Olds destruction, 96-105 
leaders. See Red Guard(s) 
protests against, 97, 210-213 
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Cultural Revolution (continued): 

schoolwork during, 40, 89-94, 
134-136 

stages, 95 

suicide during, 121-126, 170, 227 

third year, 157 

and the unimaginability of HT’s 
divorce from Yuci’s stepmother, 
179 

violence. See violence during the 
Cultural Revolution 

See also Communist education/ 
indoctrination of students 


D 
Da Zi Bao, 106, 145, 227 
against Yuci’s mother’s husband, 
119/451 
Dadui Shuji: Yuci and, 191-192 
Dagoudui (Dog-beating Team), 106, 
237 
dances: 
ballet in Beijing, 23-25 
ethnic dance performances, 35-36 
Loyalty Dance, 146 
Peacock Dance, 36 
daycare center life (Yuci’s), 3-12, 5ph 
Dayuejin. See Great Leap Forward 
decisions: taking responsibility for 
our own, 55 
Deng Xiaoping, 42, 155-156 
ouster of, 176 
detaching from emotional pain, 179, 
181-183, 188 
diet at school during the Great Leap 
Forward, 76 
Dingling, 56, 57-58 + ph 
dishes (of food): 
Chinese New Year’s Eve feast, 
33-34 
crispy sweet dumplings, 33-34 
naming, 26 
Peking duck, 26-27 
divorce of HT from Yuci’s mother, 
178-179 
Yuci as questioned about, 6-7, 79 
divorce of HT from Yuci’s stepmother 
as unimaginable, 178-179 


document cache, 167-168, 169 
Dog-beating Team (Dagoudui), 106, 
237 
Don Quixote, 41- 
Dong Cunrui, 82 
door-gods, 63 
Double Hundred Campaign, 226-227 
Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, 42 
draining floodwaters, 200-201 
dreams: 
Dad’s dream for Yuci, 71 
impossible dreams, 41 
Yuci’s dreams (goals), 41-42 
Yuci’s nightmares, 77-78, 182, 194, 
234, 236 
drowning image, 232 
dumplings, crispy sweet, 33-34 
dysentery illness, Yuci’s, 76-78 


E 
education of children: parents and, 37 
educational system: reforms, 90-91, 
107, 177, 188, 228 
See also Communist education/ 
indoctrination of students; 
schools 
elementary schools: 
boarding school (Yuci’s), 71-80, 94 
First Yangfangdian Elementary, 
131-132+ ph 
People’s University Associated 
Elementary School, 133 
emotional pain: 
carrying and detaching from, 179, 
181-183, 188, 231 
paying attention to our own feel- 
ings, 55, 231-232, 235-236 
source, 235 
See also suffering; traumatic 
experiences 
emperors of China: 
Guangxu, 60 
and peasant movements, 59 
Qianlong, 60, 66, 67 
See also tombs 
empress of China. See Cixi, Empress 
Dowager 
“the enemy”: hiding from, 91-93 


enjoying the present moment, 30-31, 
70, 188, 230 
See also joy (enjoyment); loving 
(valuing) things as they are 
Ermei Mountain, 73-74, 237 
ethnic dance performances, 35-36 
expectations: and enjoyment, 19 
expectations of others: and hatred, 
235-236 
experts. See intellectuals 


E 
fall harvest, 201 
false beliefs, 104-105 
Fan You (Anti-Rightist) campaign, 
161, 227-228 
farming: 
collective farming, 226. See also 
People’s Communes 
cooperative farming, 226 
draining floodwaters, 200-201 
fall harvest, 201 
fertilizing vegetable gardens, 197 
pig raising, 7, 228 
as re-education through hard labor 
in the countryside, 144, 147, 161, 
177, 188, 189-208, 228 
rice planting, 198-199 
summer harvest, 147, 199 
winnowing, 204 
fearing the future, 31, 188 
feelings (our own): 
paying attention to, 55 
processing, 55, 231-232, 235-236 
Feng, Aunt: peasant skills, 204 
Feng x (HT’s friend), 103 
fertilizing vegetable gardens, 197 
filial piety (respect), 49 
of HT, 47-49, 172 
fireworks, 36-37 
First Yangfangdian Elementary 
School, 131-132+ ph 
The Fisherman and His Wife, 37-38, 39 
five black categories, 237 
flies: killing, 83-84 
floodwaters: draining, 200-201 
flowers: wild flower hats/wreaths, 19 
See also gardens 
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focusing on the present moment, 199 
folk music: Founding of the People’s 
Republic of China holiday per- 
formances, 35 
See also songs of Communist edu- 
cation 
food: 
The Art of Food Sculpture, 21, 42, 259 
cooking in a restaurant, 26-27 
coupons and supply booklets, 
44+ ph 
diet at school during the Great 
Leap Forward, 76 
dishes. See dishes (of food) 
restaurants in Beijing, 23, 26-30 
trimming green beans, 8-9 
See also farming 
Forbidden City, 13, 60, 108 
gate doors, 67-68, 69 
watchtowers, 109 
forgiveness: 
compassion and, 232 
as the purpose of life, 229 
by YT of Hong-bing, 117 
by YT of stepmother, 181-182, 
235-236 
Founding of the People’s Republic of 
China holiday festivities, 35-36, 
147-148, 165 
Four Olds, 237 
destruction of, 96-105 
freedom of thought and attitude, 208, 
230-231, 235 
friends. See under Tan, Huajing (HT/ 
Dad); Tan, Yuci (YT) 
frogs: discovery and preparation of, 
202-203 
the future: 
faith in vs. despair of, 236 
fearing, 31, 188 


G 
Gang of Four: arrest of, 213-214 
See also Jiang Qing 
Gao, Uncle, 218-219 
Gao Mao, 237-238 
Garden of Harmonious Interests, 67, 
70 
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gardens: 
imperial gardens, 13-14, 63, 67, 70 
school garden, 92 
spring garden magnificence, 36 
vegetable gardens (fields), 135-136, 
197-198 
gate doors of the Forbidden City, 
67-68, 69 
gate towers of the City Wall, 75 
Zhengyangmen, 85+ ph 
gates of the Summer Palace, 60, 63 
Gongfen system, 238 
Gongzhufen, 56, 238 
Gongzhufen complex (living area), 
14, 97 
good manners: personal hygiene as, 
51 
Gouzaizi, 238 
grain coupons (Liangpiao), 44+ ph, 238 
graphology, 63 
grasping for everything, 39 
Great Leap Forward, 11-12, 89, 228 
diet at school during, 76 
Great Link-up (of Red Guards), 
115-116, 117-118, 238 
Great Wall, 13 
green bean trimming, 8-9 
grief at Dad’s death (Yuci’s), 216-217, 
219 
Guangxu, Emperor, 60 
Guangzhou: Yuci’s and Mei’s sum- 
mer break trip to, 183-188 +ph 
Guilin caves and hills, 185, 186 
Guo-liang, 185 


H 
hair cutting punishment: 
yin yang tou, 111, 239 
Yuci’s experience of, 99-100 
hairstyles, Yuci’s, 53-55, 54ph, 100ph 
hands washing, 51 
handwriting (calligraphy): 
as art, 60-61, 63 
instruction in, 61 
happiness: as from inside, 39, 208 
hard labor movement. See re-educa- 
tion through hard labor in the 
countryside 


harvest times: 
fall harvest, 201 
summer harvest, 147, 199 
hatred: expectations of others and, 
235-236 
healing from mental wounds, YT’s, 
231, 234-235 
heating systems in Beijing, 29 
Heaven (Laotianyei), 221 
hei pai (“Counterrevolutionary” 
signs), 111, 238 
heimingdan (black list), 223, 227 
helping others: joy of, 47 
Heng and Ha sculptures, 63 
hepatitis scare, Yuci’s, 180-181 
hide and seek game, 15 
hiding from “the enemy”, 91-93 
high school (Yuci’s), 176-188 
hills of Guilin, 185, 186 
holidays, 32-37 
Founding of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China festivities, 35-36, 
147-148, 165 
Qingming festival, 210, 211 
See also Chinese New Year 
Hong Kong: 
escape option via, 166-167 
HT’s childhood in, 3, 16 
HT’s family’s move from, 223-224 
HT’s father’s business in, 221 
Hong-bing (Xiao-mei), 116 
Yuci and, 116, 117 
housing: 
country houses, 190-191, 194-195 
elementary school dorms, 75-76 
for experts, 79-80 
Gongzhufen complex, 97 
HT’s parents’ house, 32-33, 224 
peasant houses, 155 
at People’s Communes, 191 
Siheyuan, 109, 110, 190, 239 
temporary housing, 164 
Xinhua News Agency-provided 
housing, 52 
hugs and touch from Uncle Shen (for 
Yuci), 102 
hukou, 166, 167, 238 
Human Sign group, 165 


humor: wisdom and, 39 

Hundred Flowers Campaign. See 
Double Hundred Campaign 

hutong, 238 

hygiene, personal: as good manners, 
51 


I 
ice block storage, 135 
ice skating, 16-17 
ideological reform campaigns, 
144-145, 161-162, 224, 226-228 
See also Cultural Revolution 
“If I were eleven again” (essay) (YT), 
169-170 
illnesses: political landscape and, 
155-156 
See also under Tan, Yuci (YT) 
illogical thinking of children, 21, 
87-88 
imperial gardens, 13-14, 63, 67, 70 
impermanence, 217 
India: HT’s work in, 221 
inner guide: following, 231 
intellectuals (experts): 
inhumane treatment suffered by, 
170, 227-288 
as “rightists”, 12, 227-228 
intuition. See inner guide 


J 
jail visit with Dad (Yuci’s), 171-174 
jet plane position (Penqishi), 111, 238 
Jiang, Teacher, 136 
Jiang Jie, 82 
Jiang Jieshi, 87 
Jiang Qing (Mao’s wife): 
on beatings, 107 
protest against, 212-213 
See also Gang of Four 
Jiao Yulu, 86-87 
Jin-ling, 185, 186 
Jingshan Park, 14 
joy (enjoyment): 
enjoying the present moment, 
30-31, 70, 188 
expectations and, 19 
of helping others, 47 
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Jung, Carl, 233 


K 

Kao Rou Wan restaurant, 26-27 

killing flies, 83-84 

kindness. See loving care/kindness 

Kong, Teacher, 148-149, 150, 151 

Kongzi’s teachings, 49 

Korea: HT as an international crime 
investigator in, 225+ ph 

Korean dancers, 35-36 

Kuijiachang First Elementary School, 
75-76 

Kunming Lake, 60, 64, 65-66 

Kuomindang (Nationalist Party), 82, 238 

spy responsible for killings of CP 

members, 160 


L 
labor: 
building a reservoir, 202-203 
building bomb shelters, 148-150 
carrying water, 195-196, 198 
draining floodwaters, 200-201 
fall harvest, 201 
fertilizing vegetable gardens, 197 
HT’s pig raising, 7, 228 
killing flies, 83-84 
making shoes, 204-205 
planting rice, 198-199 
re-education through hard labor 
in the countryside, 144, 147, 161, 
177, 188, 189-208, 228 
as schoolwork, 135-136 
summer harvest, 147, 199 
trimming green beans, 8-9 
winnowing, 204 
Lalian, 153-155, 238 
Lang, Teacher, 91 
torture and beating of, 95 
Yuci and, 94-95, 108 
Laodong Renmin Wenhuagong, 108, 
109 
Laodong Renmin Wenhuagong Park, 
109, 212 
Laotianyei (Heaven), 221 
Learn from Comrade Jiao Yulu ... 
campaign, 86-87 
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Learn from the People’s Liberation 
Army movement, 86 
leech encounters, 199 
Lei Feng, 83, 84, 85 
lessons learned from suffering (by 
YT), 230-232, 234-236 
letting go of negative feelings, 
231-232, 235-236 
Li, Teacher, 60, 61, 64, 66, 79, 81-82 
Li, Uncle: 
Special Group investigation of HT, 
157-161, 170-172 
with Yuci and Dad in jail, 173-174 
Li (Yuci’s friend), 79 
Li River boat trip, 186-187 
Li X (Yuci’s friend), 163, 164-165+ ph 
Lian Hua Chi ice storage pit, 135 


Liangpiao (grain coupons), 44+ ph, 238 


life: 
purpose of, 229 
taking responsibility for our own, 
208, 236 
Lin Biao: 
assassination plot against Chair- 
man Mao, 176-177 
death of, 176, 177 
The Quotations of Chairman Mao, 86 
Lin Liguo, 176-177 
lion statues, 63 
Yuci by, 62ph 
listening skill, 207-208 
Liu Shaogqi, President: 
Chairman Mao and, 89, 107, 176 
executive actions, 89, 107, 226 
ouster of, 89, 176 
torture and death of, 89 
Zhou Enlai and, 210 
liver cancer scare, YT’s, 179 
Lizhi Wan, 184-185 
logical thinking of adults, 21, 87-88 
Long Corridor (Chang Lang), 64-65, 
237 
Longevity Hill (Summer Palace), 60, 
65-66, 66-67 
Lotus Pond ice storage pit, 135 
love: 
kinds, 49 
of new technology (HT’s), 50 


love (continued): 
as the purpose of life, 229 
unconditional/universal. See loving 
_care/kindness 
See also compassion 
loving (valuing) things as they are, 70 
See also enjoying the present 
moment; nature: Yuci’s/YT’s 
appreciation of 
loving care/kindness (unconditional/ 
universal love), 47, 49 
of HT, 46-47, 47-49, 51-53 
of HT’s father, 49 
parenthood as an initiation to, 50 
passing on, 233 
Loyalty Dance, 146 
Luo Shen-jiao, 17 


M 
Ma X-x, 102, 166 
magic number, 67-68, 69-70 
manners. See good manners 
Mao Zedong (Chairman Mao): 
Anti-Rightist Campaign, 161, 227-228 
assassination plot against, 176-177 
and collective farming, 226 
as the cult of the nation, 88, 135, 146 
death, 213 
and Deng Xiaoping, 176 
Double Hundred Campaign, 
226-227 
and the educational system, 107, 
188 
following the instructions of, 90, 
93, 98, 99-100, 134, 142, 146, 
149-150 
and the Great Leap Forward, 
11-12, 89, 228 
and the Great Link-up, 115-116 
ideological reform campaigns, 
144-145, 161-162, 224, 226-228. 
See also Cultural Revolution 
and Lin Biao, 176-177 
and Liu Shaogi, 89, 107, 176 
mourning events, 213 
quotations of (selected works), 86, 
146; as set to music, 118; study 
of, 40, 85-86, 142, 145 


Mao Zedong (continued): 
and the Red Guard, 107, 113, 144 
and the Socialist Education move- 
ment, 228 
wife. See Jiang Qing 
and Zhou Enlai, 188, 210 
Marble Boat, 66-67, 70 
marching practice (Capital Militia 
group), 165 
marriage of HT to Yuci’s mother, 
178-179 
marriage of HT to Yuci’s stepmother, 
137, 138-139 
mathematics teacher. See Lang 
Mei (Yuci’s best friend), 180, 192 
father’s death, 206-207 
and Yuci, 180, 192, 214; bond 
between, 181, 205-206, 207-208; 
labor in the countryside 
together, 188, 189-208 + ph; 
summer break trip together, 
185-188+ ph 
memorial ceremony for HT, 219 
memorial ceremony for Uncle Shen, 
220-221 
memorial gathering for Zhou Enlai, 
210-213 
memories: storage of, 231 
Miao, Grandma: on Yuci’s aunt and 
her son, 110-111 
middle schools: 
Beijing Sixth Middle School Red 
Terror, 113-114 
Yuci’s school, 142-156 
military training for students, 153-155 
Capital Militia group marching 
practice, 165 
Mimi (cat), 104 
Ming Tombs, 14, 56-59 
Miraculous Buddhist Light, 73 
misery. See suffering 
Monkey Hill (Beijing Zoo), 19-20 
monster dream, Yuci’s, 77-78 
monuments in and around Beijing, 
13-14 
See also Forbidden City; Summer 
Palace; Tiananmen Square; 
tombs 
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Morning Repentance chant, 134 
Mosike Canting (Moscow Restaurant), 
30 
mother of Yuci, 118 
as absent, 20, 41 
as an ox-ghost and snake-demon, 
152 
father, 41, 108, 111, 112ph 
HT’s marriage to and divorce 
from, 178-179 
husband, 151-152, 180; Da Zi Bao 
against, 119, 151 
post-surgery care request, 150-153 
reporting on HT, 179, 223, 227 
summer break trip support from, 
183 
as unsympathetic to Yuci, 112 
Yuci's/YT’s bitterness toward, 179 
motorcycle acrobatics, 25-26 
mumps illness, Yuci’s, 9-11 
murderer dreams, Yuci’s, 194 
murderer-housewife, 193-194 
museums in Beijing, 21 
music: 
“Chinese Caroler”, 220 
folk music performances, 35 
records confiscation, 101-103, 220 
See also singing; songs 


N 
names, revolutionary, 97, 98, 116 
naming dishes (of food), 26 
Nankai University: 
HT at, 222, 222-223, 228 
torture and abuse at, 220, 227-228 
Nationalist Party. See Kuomindang 
nature: Yuci’s/YT’s appreciation of, 
8,9, 17-19, 30-31, 36, 57, 70, 73, 
186-187, 230 
negative feelings: processing, 55, 
231-232, 235-236 
Neighborhood Dictatorship Group, 
167 
New China News Agency. See Xinhua 
News Agency 
new technology: HT’s love of, 50 
Nie Yuanzi, 106 
Night Report chant, 134 
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nightmares, Yuci’s, 77-78, 182, 194, 
234, 236 
nine: as the perfect Yang number, 
69-70 
nine ancient gate towers, 75 
Zhengyangmen (restored), 85+ ph 
nine dragons playing with pearls 
sculpture, 68-69 
Niu Gui She Shen (Ox-Ghosts and 
Snake-Demons), 238 
song, 95 
Niu Gui She Shen Dui (Ox-Ghost and 
Snake-Demon Team), 152, 238 
“Niu Gui She Shen Ge” (song), 95 
No Mind and Unhappy, 37-38, 39 
Northeast (U.S.): fall colors, 18 
nose cleaning, 51 
novels: 
classic novels, 64 
readings by Dad, 39-41, 42, 103 


O 
others: 
accepting as they are, 236 
expectations of, 235-236 
forgiveness of. See forgiveness 
joy of helping, 47 
Ou-Yang, Miss, 224 
ox statue/oxen symbol, 66 
Ox-ghost and Snake-Demon Team 
(Niu Gui She Shen Dui), 152, 238 
Ox-Ghosts and Snake-Demons (Niu 
Gui She Shen), 238 
song, 95 


P 
pain. See emotional pain; suffering 
paintings of the Chang Lang, 64 
Pan, Aunt, 79-80+ ph, 166 
parenthood: as an initiation to 
unconditional love, 50 
parents: 
and the education/raising of 
children, 37, 55 
separation from (process), 208 
of Yuci. See mother of Yuci; Tan, 
Huajing 


parks in Beijing, 14-21 
Beihai Park, 15-16 
Jingshan Park, 14 
Laodong Renmin Wenhuagong 
Park, 109, 212 
White Pagoda Park, 14 
Xiangshan Park, 17-19 
Yuyuantan Park, 125-126 
Zhongshan Park, 15, 108, 109 
Zizhuyuan Park, 14 
zoo, 14, 19-20 
the past: regretting, 30-31, 170 
paying attention to our own feelings, 
55, 231-232, 235-236 
Peacock Dance, 36 
peasant living conditions, 155 
peasant movements: emperors and, 59 
peasant skills, 204 
peasant-student relations, 203 
Peking duck, 26-27 
Peking duck restaurant (Quan Ju De), 
23, 26, 238 
Peking University, 75, 106, 107 
beatings at, 106-107 
Pengishi, 111, 238 
People’s Communes, 11-12, 189-190 
collective farming, 226 
housing, 191 
unit hierarchy and leadership, 190 
vegetable field at Yangfangdian 
People’s Commune, 135-136 
People’s Liberation Army: and 
Communist education, 86 
People’s Republic of China: 
Chairman Mao. See Mao Zedong 
class definitions, 224 
communes. See People’s 
Communes 
educational system: reforms, 
90-91, 107, 177, 188, 228. See also 
Communist education/indoctri- 
nation of students; schools 
Ermei Mountain, 73-74, 237 
farming in. See farming 
Great Leap Forward, 11-12, 89, 
228; diet at school during, 76 
Great Wall, 13 


People’s Republic of China (cont.): 
Guilin caves and hills, 185, 186 
holidays, 32-37; founding holiday 

festivities, 35-36, 147-148, 165; 
Qingming festival, 210, 211. See 
also Chinese New Year 
housing in. See housing 
ideological reform campaigns in, 
144-145, 161-162, 224, 226-228. 
See also Cultural Revolution 
language. See Chinese language 
news agency. See Xinhua News 
Agency 
Premier Zhou. See Zhou Enlai 
President Liu. See Liu Shaoqi 
See also Communist Party; Deng 
Xiaoping 
People’s University, 133 
People’s University Associated 
Elementary School, 133 

perfect Yang number, 69-70 

personal hygiene, 51 

pigs: 
in Chinese culture, 93 
HT’s raising of, 7, 228 

plane crash deaths: 
of Lin Biao, 176 
of Mei’s father, 206-207 

planetarium in Beijing, 22-23 

planting rice, 198-199 

political campaigns. See ideological 

reform campaigns 

positive attitude, 11, 230-231 

positive psychology, xiii, 235 

posters. See Da Zi Bao 

the present moment: 
enjoying, 30-31, 70, 188, 230. See 

also joy (enjoyment); things as 
they are 
focusing on, 199 
misery in, 170. See also suffering 
processing feelings, 55, 231-232, 
235-236 

protests: 

against the Cultural Revolution, 97, 
210-213 
against the Great Leap Forward, 12 
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proverbs: 
Buddhist sayings/proverbs, 217, 
232 
Chinese proverbs, 53, 161, 187-188, 
199 
psychotherapy patients of YT, 4, 64 
psychotherapy practice of YT, 47, 233 
listening skill for, 207-208 
psychotherapy writings of YT, 42 
purpose of life, 229 


Q 
Qi X-x (Yuci’s friend), 133, 136 
Qian Men Quan Ju De restaurant, 23, 
26, 238 
Qianlong, Emperor, 60, 66, 67 
gilin, 239 
Qin, Teacher, 5ph, 7 
Qing Zhen restaurant, 29 
Qinghua University: 
Dog-beating Team (Dagoudui), 
106, 237 
fighting at, 143-144 
Red Guard origins, 97, 106 
Qingli Jieji Duiwu movement, 
144-145 
Qingming festival, 210, 211 
Qiu Shaoyun, 82 
Quan Ju De restaurant, 23, 26, 238 
Quan Su Zhai restaurant, 28-29 
The Quotations of Chairman Mao (Lin 
Biao), 86 


R 
rainbow delights, 9, 18 
raising of children: parents and, 55 
rat encounters, 195 
rationing system, 44-46 
records (vinyl): confiscation and loss 
of, 101-103, 220 
Red Guard(s), 239 
attacks on authorities by, 106-107, 
110-111, 113-114, 121 
Chairman Mao and, 107, 113, 144 
confiscations by, 102, 130, 220 
destruction of the Four Olds, 
98-103 
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Red Guard(s) (continued): 
Dog-beating Team (Dagoudui), 
106, 237 
ending of, 144 
factions, 115; fighting between/ 
among, 137, 143-144 
Great Link-up, 115-116, 117-118, 
238 
hair cutting by, 99-100, 111, 239 
intimidation by, 101-104 
origins, 94, 95, 97, 106 
relocation of black gang members 
by, 130 
relocation to the countryside, 144 
song, 107 
struggle meetings, 106, 111, 152 
Red Terror, 113-114 
re-education through hard labor in 
the countryside, 144, 147, 161, 
177, 188, 189-208, 228 
regretting the past, 30-31, 170 
rejection of stepmother, Yuci’s/YT’s, 
178, 179-180, 181-183 
relativity: children and, 71-73, 74 
relocation to the countryside: 
of black gang members, 130 
of students. See re-education 
through hard labor in the 
countryside 
reservoir building, 202-203 
responsibility for our own decisions/ 
life, taking, 55, 208, 236 
restaurants in Beijing, 23, 26-30 
revolutionary ballet, 25 
revolutionary names, 97, 98, 116 
rice planting, 198-199 
“rightist” sayings: 


comments by HT, 223, 227 
published list, 227 
“rightists”: 
Anti-Rightist Campaign, 161, 
227-228 
intellectuals (experts) as, 12, 
227-228 


Wang X as, 160 
Robinson Crusoe, 40 
rowing a boat, 15-16 
ruptured stomachs, 155-156 


Russian-style restaurant, 30 


S 
San. Fan movement, 161, 224 
sayings. See proverbs 
school administrators: 
anti-party stand, 97 
attacks on, 106-107, 110-111, 
113-114, 121 
criticism of, 89-90, 91, 111 
schools: 
Beijing Sixth Middle School Red 
Terror, 113-114 
YT’s daughter’s schools, 132-133 
Yuci’s: elementary schools, 71-80, 
94, 131-132+ ph; high school, 
176-188; middle school, 142-156 
See also universities 
schoolteachers: 
attacks on, 95, 106, 107-108, 
113-114 
power over students, 71-72 
student criticism of, 89-90, 91, 93, 
144-145 
schoolwork during the Cultural 
Revolution, 40, 89-94, 134-136 
The Secret of the Keshenmire Princess, 
206-207 
self-criticism: 
in daily reflections, 134 
papers of HT, ix, 162-163, 219, 
221-222, 225-226 
self-inquiry (self-observation), 231 
separation from parents (process), 
208 
Seventeen Arch Bridge, 66 
sexual abuse of students by peasant 
leaders, 203 
shadow shows, 120 
She Jiao (Socialist Education) move- 
ment, 161, 228 
Shen x, Uncle, 102(2), 220-221 
Sherlock Holmes, 42 
shoe making, 204-205 
signs: 
“Counterrevolutionary” signs (hei 
pai), 111, 238 
Human Sign group, 165 


Siheyuan, 109, 110, 190, 239 
singing: 
the “Chinese Caroler”, 220 
of cicadas, 3-4 
Mongolian soloist, 35 
of the Yellow River Cantata, 101-102; 
concert performance, 103-104 
See also songs of Communist 
education 
Six Eastern and Western Palaces, 68 
Socialist Education movement, 161, 
228 
Song Bin-bin/Yao-wu, 116 
“Song of Ox-Ghosts and Snake- 
Demons”, 95 
songs of Communist education, 81 
quotations from Mao, 118 
Red Guard song, 107 
“Song of Ox-Ghosts and Snake- 
Demons”, 95 
sorrow: paying attention to our own, 
235-236 
Soviet invasion threat: bomb shelter 
building response, 148-150 
soy sauce errand, 53 
Special Group investigation of HT, 
157-161, 170-172 
spies: 
charges against HT. See “American 
spy” charges against HT 
Kuomindang spy responsible for 
killings of CP members, 160 
Taiwanese as regarded as, 87-88 
spiritual journey, 229 
spring garden magnificence, 36 
spring water tasting, 18 
starvation from the Great Leap 
Forward, 12 
stepmother of Yuci: 
anger and abusive behavior, 
139-141, 157, 168-169, 176, 178, 
179, 181, 188, 210 
background, 235 
demise and death, 182 
HT’s divorce from as unimagi- 
nable, 178-179 
HT’s marriage to, 137, 138-139 
positive points, 236 
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stepmother of Yuci (continued): 
responses to HT’s death, 217, 
218-219 
YT’s forgiveness of, 181-182, 
235-236 
Yuci’s nightmares of, 182, 236 
Yuci's/YT’s rejection of, 178, 
179-180, 181-183 
stepmother-chasing-Dad dream 
(Yuci’s), 182 
stomachs, ruptured, 155-156 
The Stories of Apandi, 37-39 
story book readings by Dad, 37-39, 
42, 103 
struggle meetings, 106, 111, 152 
students: 
attacks on, 113-114 
criticism of, 145, 149-150 
criticism of schoolteachers/admin- 
istrators, 89-90, 91, 93, 144-145 
military training for, 153-155; 
Capital Militia group marching 
practice, 165 
peasant-student relations, 203 
“protection” of the Central 
Committee in Tiananmen 
Square, 211-212 
re-education through hard labor 
in the countryside, 144, 147, 161, 
177, 188, 189-208, 228 
See also Red Guard 
suffering (misery): 
fearing the future, 31, 188 
lessons learned from, 230-232, 
234-236 
in the present moment, 170 
regretting the past, 30-31, 170 
source, 235 
as a vicious cycle, 234 
willingness to suffer, 175 
See also emotional pain; traumatic 
experiences 
suicide: 
during the Cultural Revolution, 
121-126, 170, 227 
HT as in danger of, 163, 171, 218 
summer harvest, 147, 199 
Summer Palace, 13, 60, 63-67 
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Sun, Aunt: suicide, 124-125 

Sun, Jingxiu, 75 

Sun, Uncle, 124 

Sun X-x (Yuci’s friend), 180-181 
Sundays with Dad, 13-31, 14ph, 57ph 
Szuma Chien, 149-150 


af 
Tai Mountain, 73 
Taiwanese: as regarded as spies, 87-88 
taking responsibility for our own 
decisions/life, 55, 208, 236 
tan, 239 
Tan, Huajing (HT/Dad): 
as an activist, 228 
childhood, 3, 16 
classmate’s accusation of, 220 
Columbia University opportunity, 
224, 229 
death, 214-217; investigation and 
explanation of, 218 
divorce from Yuci’s mother, 
178-179; Yuci as questioned 
about, 6-7, 79 
divorce from Yuci’s stepmother as 
unimaginable, 178-179 
escape via Hong Kong option, 
166-167 
father, 32ph, 49, 108, 221 
filial piety, 47-49, 172 
friends: best friend. See Wen, 
Uncle; evening visits with, 214, 
217; Feng-x, 103; Sun (Uncle 
Sun), 124; Wang (Uncle Wang), 
130 
granddaughter, 94-95, 217, 229; 
commendations of, 233-234; 
schools, 132-133; university, 229 
grandfather, 221, 229 
jailing of, 168-169; release, 175; 
visit from Yuci, 171-174 
Lizhi Wan story, 184-185 
loss of books and records, 101-103 
loss of close friend, 130 
love of new technology, 50 
loving care/kindness, 46-47, 47-49, 
51-53 
marriage to Yuci’s mother, 178-179 


Tan, Huajing (HT/Dad) (continued): 


marriage to Yuci’s stepmother, 137, 
138-139 

memorial ceremony for, 219 

mother, 32ph; loving care of, 47-49, 
172 

at Nankai University, 222, 222-223, 
228 

parents’ family, 32ph; and the Com- 
munist Party, 223-224; house, 
32-33, 224 

photographs of, v; with boss and 
co-worker, 225; with parents’ 
family, 32; with Wen, 129; with 
Yuci, iii, 57 

pig raising, 7, 228 

protestations of innocence, 159, 
161-162(2) 

reading to Yuci by, 37-41, 42, 103 

revolutionary attitude, 134 

rightist comments, 223, 227 

rules of conduct, 44, 51-52 

self-criticism papers, ix, 162-163, 
219, 221-222, 225-226 

setting of limits, 52-55 

singing of the Yellow River Cantata, 
101-102 

sisters-in-law, 32ph, 167, 225, 236 

Special Group investigation of, 
157-161, 170-172 

spy charges against. See “American 
spy” charges against HT 

suicide danger, 163, 171, 218 

on truth, 162, 221 

work: Communist Party outline 
of, 222-223; as an international 
crime investigator, 225+ ph; as 
an interpreter, 221, 229; at the 
Xinhua News Agency, 3, 13 

Yuci’s appreciation of, ix-x, 13, 14, 
21(2), 30-31, 34, 39-40(3), 42-43, 
47, 49,52, 53/55, 70, 133, 163, 
217, 233 

Yuci’s mother’s reporting on, 179, 
223, 227 

Yuci’s Sundays with, 13-31, 14ph, 
57ph 

Yuci’s suspicions of, 87, 158-162 


Tan, Huajing (HT/Dad) (continued): 
Yuci’s worry about, 101, 140, 166, 
169, 171, 172, 196-197, 210, 214 
Tan, Yuci (YT), 259 
anatomy and physiology interest, 
209 
appreciation of Dad, ix-x, 13, 14, 


21(2), 30-31, 34, 39-40(3), 42-43, 


47, 49, 52, 53, 55, 70, 133, 163, 
217, 233 


appreciation of nature, 8, 9, 17-19, 
30-31, 36, 57, 70, 73, 186-187, 230 
The Art of Food Sculpture, 21, 42, 259 


bitterness toward mother, 179 
boarding school, 71-80, 94 


college education opportunity, 207 


Communist education, 81-88 


counter-revolutionary thoughts, 116 


Dad’s reading to, 37-41, 42, 103 
and the Dadui Shuji, 191-192 
daughter, 94-95, 217, 229; com- 


mendations of, 233-234; schools, 


132-133; university, 229 
daycare center life, 3-12, 5ph 
document cache, 167-168, 169 


dreams: goals, 41-42. See also night- 


mares, below 

early years story from Teacher 
Xing, 5-6 

emigration to America, 170 

emotional pain: determination to 
detach from, 179, 182-183, 188 


escape option via Hong Kong, 166-167 
excursion to aunt’s home, 108-111 


excursion to Tangshan, 118-120 


excursion to Uncle Wen’s and Aunt 


Zhang's, 126-130 
excursion to Wangfujing Avenue, 
97-100 
family history, 221, 223-228 
father. See Tan, Huajing 


forgiveness of stepmother, 181-182, 


235-236 

and friends: best friend. See Mei; 
Chen X, 163-164+ ph; Li, 79; 
Li X, 163, 164-165+ ph; Sun 
X-x, 180-181; Wu X-x, 145, 168; 
Zhang X-x, 144+ ph 
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Tan, Yuci (YT) (continued): 


grief at Dad’s death, 216-217, 219 

hair cutting by Red Guards, 99-100 

hairstyles, 53-55, 54ph, 100ph 

healing from mental wounds, 231, 
234-235 

high school, 176-188 

and Hong-bing, 116, 117 

hugs and touch from Uncle Shen, 
102 

“If | were eleven again” (essay), 
169-170 

illnesses, 9-11, 46-47, 76-78, 179, 
180-181 

jail visit with Dad, 171-174 

joy of helping others, 47 

labor in the countryside, 147, 188, 
189-208 + ph 

lessons learned from suffering, 
230-232, 234-236 

life in the U.S., 17, 19, 25, 37, 41, 42, 
47, 147, 170, 188, 229 

listening skill, 207-208 

loss of books and records, 101-103 

maternal aunt, 108-109, 110-111, 
114, 141, 180 

maternal grandfather, 41, 108, 111, 
112ph 

maternal grandmother, 41, 
109-110, 111-112, 114, 180 

maternal uncle. See Shen x 

and Mei: bond between, 205-206, 
207-208; labor in the country- 
side together, 188, 189-208+ ph; 
summer break trip together, 
185-188 + ph 

middle school, 142-156 

mother. See mother of Yuci 

new family situation troubles, 
137-141 

nightmares, 77-78, 182, 194, 234, 236 

paternal aunts, 141, 223-224 

paternal aunts-in-law, 32ph, 167, 
225, 236 

paternal grandfather, 32ph, 49, 108, 
221 

paternal grandmother, 32ph; loving 
care of, 47-49, 172 
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Tan, Yuci (YT) (continued): 

paternal grandparents’ family, 
32ph; and the Communist Party, 
223-224; house, 32-33, 224 

paternal great grandfather, 221, 229 

paternal uncle (oldest), 32ph, 
224-225 

paternal uncle (sixth), 227-228 

photographs of: with Dad, iii, 57; 
with Dad’s colleagues, 80; at 
the daycare center, 5; in first 
dress, 45; in front of Tiananmen 
Square, 14; with hair in braids, 
54, 100; with Li X and Chen X, 
164; by lion statue, 62; with Mei, 
187, 205; with Xiao-hong and 
Xiao-qing, 173; with Zhang X-x, 
144 

positive attitude, 11, 230-231 

pretty outfits (childhood), 
45—46+ ph 

psychotherapy patients, 4, 64 

psychotherapy practice, 47, 233; 
listening skill for, 207-208 

psychotherapy writings, 42 

as questioned about parents’ 
divorce, 6-7, 79 

rejection of stepmother, 178, 
179-180, 181-183 

schools: elementary schools, 71-80, 
94, 131-132+ ph; high school, 
176-188; middle school, 142-156 

schoolwork during the Cultural 
Revolution, 40, 89-94, 134-136 

singing of the Yellow River Cantata, 
101-102 

and the Special Group investiga- 
tion of Dad, 157-161, 170-172 

stepmother. See stepmother of Yuci 

stepsisters, 138, 139-140, 141, 176, 
178 

strange treatment at school, 79 

summer break trip to Guangzhou, 
183-188 + ph 

Sundays with Dad, 13-31, 14ph, 
57ph 

suspicions of Dad, 87, 158-162 

and Teacher Lang, 91, 94-95, 108 


Tan, Yuci (YT) (continued): 
teeth, 11, 12 
Uneducable Child label, 148, 
160-161(2); 163, 171, 174, 180, 220 
worry about Dad, 101, 140, 166, 
169, 171, 172, 196-197, 210, 214 
writings: first essay in English, 
169-170; food sculpture book, 
21, 42, 259; on psychotherapy, 
42 
Tangshan: Yuci’s excursion to, 
118-120 
Tao, Teacher, 142-143 
technology, new: HT’s love of, 50 
teeth, Yuci’s, 11, 12 
teeth brushing, 51 
telling the truth: HT on, 162 
Temple of Heaven, 13 
theater: 
in Beijing, 23 
shadow shows, 120 
things as they are: 
as blessings, 170, 230, 236 
loving (valuing), 70. See also enjoy- 
ing the present moment; nature: 
Yuci’s/YT’s appreciation of 
thinking processes: of children vs. 
adults, 21, 87-88 
Three Princess Tombs (Gongzhufen), 
56, 238 
Three-in-One Committee, 239 
of the Xinhua News Agency, 158, 
159, 170 
Tiananmen Square, 13, 108 
Founding of the People’s Republic 
of China holiday festivities in, 
35-36, 147-148, 165 
protest in memory of Zhou Enlai 
in, 210-213 
student “protection” of the Central 
Committee in, 211-212 
Yuci in front of, 14ph 
Zuixin Zhishi recitations in, 146 
Tianjin, 48, 118 
HT’s family’s move to, 223-224 
HT’s parents’ house in, 32-33, 224 
Tibetan dancers, 36 
tiger, fake, 20-21 


tombs: 
Dingling, 56, 57-58+ ph 
Gongzhufen, 56, 238 
Ming Tombs, 14, 56-59 
positioning of, 59 
workers’ fate, 59 
torture. See beatings and torture dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution 
touch: hugs and touch from Uncle 
Shen (for Yuci), 102 
trachitis illnesses, Yuci’s, 46-47 
traffic lights changes, 97, 98 
traumatic experiences: 
blessings in, 230 
healing from, 231 
See also emotional pain 
traumatic memories: storage of, 231 
Treasure Exhibition Hall, 68-69 
trimming green beans, 8-9 
trust, 72 
truth: HT on, 162, 221 


U 
unconditional love. See loving care/ 
kindness 
Uneducable Child label, 148, 160- 
161(2), 163, 171, 174, 180, 220 
unhappiness: as from inside, 39, 208 
United States: 
fireworks in, 36-37 
flies in, 84 
HT’s comments on, 179, 223, 227, 
228 
HT’s interest in, 222, 224, 229 
HT’s work for the U.S. Army, 221, 
229 
Northeast fall colors, 18 
YT’s life in, 17, 19, 25, 37, 41, 42, 47, 
147, 170, 188, 229 
universal love. See loving care/kind- 
ness 
universities: 
HT at Nankai university, 222, 
222-223, 228 
HT’s Columbia University oppor- 
tunity, 224, 229 
HT’s granddaughter’s university, 
229 
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universities (continued): 
People’s University, 133 
Yanjing University, 75 
See also Nankai University; Peking 
University; Qinghua University 
Uygur dancers, 36 


Vv 
vegetable gardens (fields), 135-136, 
197-198 
vegetarian restaurant, 27-28 
violence during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion: 
beatings and torture, 89, 95, 
106-107, 111, 113-114, 121, 128 
beginnings, 106-112 
suicides, 121-126, 170, 227 
warfare on the streets, 137 


Ww 
Wang, Uncle (HT’s friend), 130 
Wang X (“rightist”), 160 
Wang X (Yuci’s classmate): criticism 
of, 149-150 
Wang X-x (student): beating of, 
113-114 
Wangfujing Avenue area (Beijing), 
239 
Four Olds destruction in, 97-100 
Wanli, Emperor: tomb (Dingling), 56, 
57-58+ ph 
warfare on the streets, 137 
washing hands, 51 
watchtowers of the Forbidden City, 
109 
water: 
building a reservoir, 202-203 
carrying water, 195-196, 198 
draining floodwaters, 200-201 
Wen, Uncle (HT’s friend), 126, 
127-128 
death from beating, 128-129 
with HT, 129ph 
HT’s loss of, 130 
Wen Ge. See Cultural Revolution 
Wen Hui School, 75 
Western-style restaurants, 30 
whirlpool image, 232 
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White Pagoda Park, 14 

wild flower hats/wreaths, 19 
willingness to suffer, 175 
winnowing, 204 

wisdom and humor, 39 
Working Groups, 95, 107, 239 
Wu, Gym Teacher, 165 

Wu Fan movement, 161, 224 
Wu X-x (Yuci’s friend), 145, 168 


X 
Xia Qiu (Xia X). See Tan, Huajing 
Xiafang (hard labor) movement. See 
re-education through hard labor 
in the countryside 
Xiangshan Park, 17-19 
Xiao-hong: Yuci with, 172, 173ph 
Xiao-mei. See Hong-bing 
Xiao-qing: Yuci with, 173ph 
Xiaoyu. See Tan, Yuci (YT): daughter 
xiezhi, 239 
Xing, Teacher: on Yuci’s early years, 
5-6 
Xinhua News Agency, 3, 75, 239 
housing provided by, 52 
HT’s work at, 3, 13 
parading of Hong-bing’s father 
through, 116 
suicide in, 170 
Three-in-One Committee, 158, 159, 
170 
yard as jail, 172-174 
Yuci with Dad’s colleagues, 80ph 
Xuanwu Men Quan Su Zhai restau- 
rant, 28-29 


Y 
Yang number, perfect, 69-70 
Yangfangdian People’s Commune 
vegetable field, 135-136 
Yanjing University, 75 
Yellow River Cantata, 101-102 
concert, 103-104 


Yiheyuan, 60 

yin yang tou, 111, 239 
Yingle Bell, 14 

yuan, 239 

Yuan, Teacher, 143, 145, 159 
Yuluge, 118 

Yunju Temple, 13-14 
Yuyuantan Park, 125-126 


Z 
Zaofanpai, 115 
Zhang, Aunt, 127-128, 130 
Yuci’s visit with, 128-129 
Zhang X (HT’s classmate): torture of, 
220 
Zhang X (Kuomindang spy), 160 
Zhang X-x (murderer-housewife), 
193-194 
Zhang X-x (Yuci’s classmate), 95 
Zhang X-x (Yuci’s friend), 144+ ph 
Zhengyangmen, 85ph 
Zhiqing movement, 144 
Zhong, Dr., 63 
Zhongshan Park, 15, 108, 109 
Zhou, Teacher, 91, 93 
Zhou Enlai, Premier, 177, 206 
Chairman Mao and, 188, 210 
death of, 210 
and the educational system, 177, 
188 
and Liu Shaogqi, 210 
protest in memory of, 210-213 
Zhou Yuchi, 176-177 
Zhoukoudian Ruins, 14 
Zhu, Teacher, 8-9 
Zizhuyuan Park, 14 
zoo in Beijing, 14, 19-20 
Zu-li X-x, 6 
Zuixin Zhishi, 239 
recitations of, 146 
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on in Beijing, China in 1955, Yuci Tan and her “American 
spy” father went through tough times together, particularly 
during the Cultural Revolution, which began in 1966 and lasted 
for ten years. Later, Ms. Tan became a popular psychiatrist and 
psychotherapist and published more than thirty papers as well as 
three books in the field of psychiatry. One of her books is included 
in the Yanjing Library collection at Harvard University. Ms. Tan 
came to the United States in 1993 as a visiting psychiatrist at 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, where she has been living 
ever since. As a talented artist, Ms. Tan published The Art of Food 
Sculpture—Designs and Techniques in 2002. She now works for the 
Pennsylvania government as a psychologist. 
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“With vivid detail, Yuci Tan reveals the story of her childhood, her father’s 
persecution under China’s Cultural Revolution, and their struggle to survive. 
An amazing and eye-opening story!” —S.B. 


“More than just a deeply moving memoir, this is a book of how one can get lost 
without losing themselves in the process. A great read. Yuci Tan is a wonderful 
example of compassion, forgiveness and love. I love this book!” —K.E.C. 


Born in Beijing, China in 1955, Yuci Tan and her “American- 
spy” father lived through very difficult times during the Cultural 
Revolution, which began in 1966 and lasted for ten years. 

Her Chinese father—raised in Hong Kong and educated in a % 
Christian school—worked as editor and English translator for China’s 
International News Agency. During the Cultural Revolution, her father 
was incarcerated as a traitor—a spy for the Americans (untrue!)—and 
the authorities ordered her to cut off all relationship with him. 

In this provocative and vividly descriptive narrative, Yuci Tan 
details the many facets of 1970s Chinese society and the hardships 
endured by common people under the Communist regime. All 
the while, her father, under intense political pressure and scrutiny, 
somehow managed to single-handedly raise and educate her, as only 
a totally committed and loving father could. 

Despite these hardships, Yuci Tan consulted her inner world for 
guidance and stood up to the authorities in support of her father. 
Although the government forced her to be “re-educated” through hard 
labor, she took a unique look at things. She learned to value every 
present moment to minimize her suffering. 

More than an insider’s history of Mao’s 
regime, An “American-Spy” Father is a moving 
and memorable expose, featuring the color- 
ful lives of many forgotten people. Yuci Tan 
offers therapeutic insights along the way, 
and used these experiences to pursue her 
dream of becoming a doctor—and fulfilling 
the dreams of two generations. At heart, 
her personal story is a daughter’s loving 


appreciation for an unforgettably kind 
and wise father. 
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